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Synthesis in Dialectical Materialism and 
Ho ( 4 ) in Chinese Philosophy 


Tran Van Doan 


This paper aims first at a critique 
of the views that Chinese philosophy 
is purely materialist,’ that Ho is not much 
different from any material synthesis 
and, secondly, at a more fruitful discus- 
sion on the method appropriate for a 
reconstruction of Chinese philosophy.? 
The method used in this paper is not 
completely historical but, in a certain 
respect, a little dialectical. For this 
reason, the study will begin with the 
concept of synthesis in dialectical 
materialism and will culminate with 
Ho as the real synthesis. 


L DIALECTICS AS METHOD AND 
DIALECTICS AS A WAY OF LIFE 


As we know, dialectics is proclaimed 
by the Marxists not only as a certain 
method but as the most scientific way 
and the unique truth? to handle the 
whole of human history, especially 
social questions. It is not important 
whether dialectics is the most scientific 
(that is very dubious) or only one of 
many methods used in research, for 
that is not the main concern of this 
study. However, it is necessary to take 


a look at the claim of the Marxists that 
dialectical materialism is the most 
complete and the most perfect form as 
well as the historical truth. Because 
such a claim comes indirectly from 
the false conviction of material synthesis 
as the ultimate synthesis, in the following 
I will demonstrate that such a claim 
is, in its very essence, absurd because 
it is simply anti-historical and anti- 
dialectical. More than that, it is extremely 
dangerous for it blindly tends toward 
a certain dogmatism and totalitarianism. 
Through this criticism, I come to the 
conclusion that any material synthesis 
is still not the ultimate synthesis and 
that Ho, for its anti-determinist and 
anti-totalitarian character, could be 
considered as the real synthesis. 

I will start from the fact that Marx 
is neither the first nor the last one among 
dialecticians and that Diamat is never 
the unique method or the omega-point 
of human history. In Greek philosophy, 
Zeno, Parmenides, Heraclitus or even 
Plato are in a certain sense dialecticians; 
in Chinese philosophy, dialectics is 
immanent in the theory of Yin Yang 
and is much more real than Diamat. 
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To demonstrate this fact, it is necessary 
to examine the concepts of totality and 
synthesis, both in Diamat and in Chinese 
philosophy. In this article, I particularly 
focus on the concept of synthesis. 
However, I must clarify in brief the 
notion of dialectics and the reason why 
I regard the Chinese way of living and 
of thinking as more or less dialectical. 
We all know that Hegel did not invent 
dialectics. He had indeed inherited it 
from the Greek philosophers such as 
Aristotle, Plato, Heraclitus especially ... 
and most probably from Chinese 
philosophy as well.* In its Greek origin, 
dialectics or dialegesthai means no more 
than what we understand today by 
dialogue.> ` Usually, a dialogue requires 
at least two partners and one subject 
of discussion. Dialogue teleologically 
always aims at a certain result. The 
result could be a compromise as often 
happened in the ordinary life in the 
sense of the Greek Phronesis or in 
Chinese philosophy with Ho. It could 
be a new discovery or simply a deadlock 


also. Anyhow, a dialogue always aims 
at a result. This result could be best 
called synthesis. However, synthesis 


is not the unique factor determining 
dialectics, for a synthesis is impossible 
if there is no process leading to synthesis. 
The dialectical process is described as 
what we call, in our ordinary language, 
the exchange of yes and no, or more 
abstractly, the polarization between 
affirmation and negation. Needless to 
say, such a dialectics can be found in 
the works of Parmenides, Heraclitus, 
Plato, Aristotle®, and, certainly, in 
Chinese philosophy (Taoism, the school 
of Yin Yang...) 


1. Dialectics as Negativity 


To Heidegger, one of the most power- 


ful thinkers of our times, the most crucial 
question that he intentionally puts 
right at the beginning of his Einführung 
in die Metaphysik and as the last sentence 
of his Was ist Metaphysik? is “Why 
are there beings (essents) in general 
rather than nothingness?” The question 
seems very strange. However, if we 
carefully examine Western metaphysics, 
the Heideggerian question is by no means 
casual or strange. It is indeed very 
important because it raises the most 
fundamental difficulty of traditional 
metaphysics: the problem of negativity 
and its fundamental ontology. Negativity 
is one of the most archaic characteristics 
present in all major works of the great 
thinkers such as Parmenides, Heraclitus 
and especially Plato who, according 
to Hegel, is the master of the dialectics 
of negativity.® As we learn from 
Aristotle, Parmenides denies any move- 
ment of nature in opposition to Heraclitus 
who negates its statism. Plato does the 
same by refusing to accept phenomena 
as realities. These facts tell us that 
dialectics begins first with negativity. 
Plato constructs the ultimate synthesis 
by making idea as the sole principle and 
ends of the process of negativity.” 
Nonetheless, his synthesis as idea is 
only another negation of the sensible 
world. Thus the Platonian dialectics 
is not perfect because, as Hegel rightly 
notes, negation is not the ultimate 
synthesis in dialectics. To Hegel, negation 
means neither nothingness nor a pure 
negation, but more precisely, the force 
of producing another result. By taking 
idea as a pure form of the negation of 
the sensible world, Plato chooses a pure 
negativity instead of nothingness as a 
productive force (Lao-Tzu). As such 
Plato could no longer achieve the real 
synthesis of the sensible world and the 
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ideal world.!° 

In Chinese philosophy, negation is 
inseparable from affirmation. Unlike 
Plato, Parmenides or  Heraclitus’s, 
negativity in Chinese philosophy means 
neither a pure negation nor an absolute 
opposition of reality. It neither denies 
the real sensible world nor identifies 
it with the world of idea. Negation is 
considered rather as another alternative 
form of affirmation.!! This does not 
mean that negation is affirmation as 
Spinoza and Hegel affirm.'!* More exactly, 
negation and affirmation are two aspects 
of the same reality or of the same 
movement. In this context, the patterns 
of being and non-being, movement 
and quiescence etc. ... are none other 
than two aspects of the same Tao.}!% 
Since I will develop further this concept 
as regards the Chinese Ho, it will be 


sufficient to note here that negativity. 


forms the essential part of the Chinese 
way of thinking and, more important, 
of the way of living or praxis. In saying 
that dialectics is a process of continuous 
negativity, I wish to make clear that 
the method of thinking as formal logic 
is not the same as the way of living or 
praxis. By conceptualizing dialectics as 
a method of thinking, the Western 
metaphysics has understood negativity 
as a pure form opposite to affirmation. 
Needless to say, negativity in praxis 
is a real fact and not a form. This feature 
is grasped only by a few Western 
philosophers such as Hegel (partly), 
Heidegger and Habermas. These latter 
two accuse the Western metaphysicians 
of thinking of negativity in the context 
of formal logic. I would like to add that 
the criticism of Heidegger and Habermas 
is also valid in regard to the “critico- 
praxis’ of Marx, the “dialectics of 
enlightenment’? of Horkheimer and the 


“negative dialectics” of Adorno,!* which 
are still formal. They are more or less 
an intellectual activity, i.e. a reflection 
onreality. It is not yet the reality itself, 


2. Dialectics as the process of movement 


Dialogue is never the combination 
of two deadlocked monologues. It 
requires a perpetual exchange of various 
views about reality. The exchange of 
these views reflects the real changes 
Occurring in nature. Nature is not a 
fixed thing but an incessant flux as 
affirmed first by Heraclitus and pro- 
claimed later by Hegel. The Platonic 
dialogue consists only in an exchange 
of views between two partners. The 
Aristotelian dialogue is much more 
developed; it is a movement of circulation 
or a movement of logos, i.e. a movement 
in nature as well as in thinking. More 
precisely, it is a movement of wholeness. 
This idea is hailed by Hegel as the most 
essential character of dialectics.45 For 
Hegel, the essence of dialectics is 
“becoming” as he translated the Greek 
expression “panta ret’? into German 
as “Alles ist Werden.’’!® The idea of 
a continuous change is so important 
that Marx rightly observes that it is the 
real kernel of Hegelian dialectics which 
Hegel himself mistakenly identifies with 
its mystical shell of the absolute.!’ 
The idea of permanent movement had 
a decisive impact on Marx, so that he 
fully acknowledged: 


therefore openly avowed myself the 
pupil of that mighty thinker, and 
even here and there, in the chapter 
of the theory of value, coquetted with 
the modes of expression peculiar to 
him.!® 


Earlier, or at least at the same time 
as Heraclitus, the idea of uninterrupted 
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change had been found in the school 
of Yin Yang, in Taoism as well as in 
Confucianism.!? But if change in Greek 
philosophy merely occurs in thinking, 
the Chinese concept of change is a real 
experience of the real change of nature 
and in nature. To the Chinese thinkers, 
change is the most essential factor 
constituting Chinese thought. Kim-Dinh, 
a Vietnamese philosopher, observes that 
while the Westerners believe in statism 
as the ground of the world, the Chinese 
counterparts regard movement as the 
decisive factor in the constitution of 
the world and in the understanding of 
human nature. Kim-Dinh rightly calls 
Western philosophy the philosophy of 
statism while he calls Chinese philosophy 
the philosophy of dynamism.?° In 
this context, insofar as Chinese philoso- 
phy regards universal history as that 
of an incessant change, regardless of 
which form (circular or linear ...) the 
movement takes, it is dialectical. 


3. Dialectics as a Form of Contradiction 


In any dialogue, contradiction means 
the negative answer, or more precisely, 
the opposite idea of what is already 
said in the thesis. It is, in the Hegelian 
terms, the anti-thesis. Originally, the 
art of contradiction had been extensively 
used by Socrates and Lao-Tzu.?! The 
form of contradiction is also expressed 
by Kant as “transcendental dialectics” 
of which the purpose is to demonstrate 
truth. Apparently, in Chinese philosophy, 
the patterns of Good-Evil, Being-Non 
being, Moverment-Quiescence, etc. 
express also a certain form of contradic- 
tion but not in the sense understood 
by logicians, for the Chinese contradiction 
has not the same meaning as Kant’s 
“antinomies’? which are no more than 
a certain form of debate to find out 


the truth and to avoid error.?? Unlike 
the Western logicians who deny contradic- 
tion, Chinese philosophers put emphasis 
on contradiction. They regard it not 
as irrationality or a negative aspect but 
as the decisive factor, by means of which 
One understands better the nature of 
movement or reality itself. The Kantian 
antinomies are irreconciliable, but the 
Chinese contradiction leads to harmony 
or to a real reconciliation as Hegel 
expresses.’ Apparently, the Western 
contradiction, since Descartes and 
Kant is becoming more and more formal. 
It is shaped according to the laws of 
mathematics. The Chinese contradiction, 
fortunately, still maintains its original 
ontological meaning. More exactly. 
as Vincent Shen formulates, in Chinese 
philosophy there exists only “contrast.’’4 
Contradiction occurs in thinking, while 
contrast occurs in reality or in praxis. 
This distinction is extremely important 
to understand better the Chinese way 
of thinking and especially to build an 
authentic dialectics. With contradiction, 
there is never a mediation or synthesis; 
with contrast one can attain the real 
synthesis.2° We will develo» this idea 
further in the part on contradiction 
and contrast. 


4. Dialectics as Transcendental 
Movement 


As an act of mediation and reconcilia- 
tion, synthesis reveals itself as the act 
of overcoming the thesis and the 
antithesis. Synthesis means also the 
act of sublimating them into a new 
phase, i.e. a new thesis. I use the term 
“transcendence” to express a permanent 
change towards a higher level, and 
transcendental dialectics to interpret 
the German term Aufhebung. 
Transcendental dialectics here is not 
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similar to the Kantian transcendental 


dialectics in his Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft. As we know, in Chinese 
philosophy, any change, any act is 


teleologically ordained. Change never 
means a mere happening; nor does it 
mean a replacement. A transcendental 
change requires and produces a new 
character. That means, any change 
is related to the change of time, place 
and especially of its genera, species 
etc. ...77 In this sense, a transcendental 
change is a real change and vice versa. 
The idea of transcendental change, 
however, is not new. It is already visible 
in St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei (426) 
and elsewhere in Chiristianity. Even 
in materialism and evolutionism?® one 
can find a certain trace of this tran- 
scendence. For example, the emphasis 
on human beings as the highest species. 
The genetic process is a progressive 
movement to a higher level through the 
qualitative-quantitative leap. Although 
there is no evidence of qualitive-quantita- 
tive leap and of a genetic movement 
in Chinese philosophy, such a tran- 
scendental change is already embraced 
by the Chinese (The theory of SamkKara 
and Nirvana, for example, is introduced 
in the T’ang dynasty). We learn that 
Chinese philosophy puts an emphasis 
on the role of human beings as coordina- 
tor of the “thousand things’ in the 
universe, and, especially, as the mediator 


standing between Heaven and Earth.?? - 


On the other hand, the overemphasis 
on morality in Chinese tradition expresses 
certainly the desire of transcendence 
by means of self-perfection.°® For 
my study is limited, I have no intention 
to develop further the meaning of 
transcendence. Neither do I want to 
discuss the degree of transcendence 
that will need a lot of time which we 


don’t have. All I wish to say is that 
any philosophy which expresses the 
human . tendency to go forwards can 
be called-a philosophy of transcendence. 
A philosophy of transcendence which 
preserves its own characteristics in the 
act of transcending itself is a dialectical 
philosophy. In this sense, we can say 
that Chinese philosophy is dialectical, 
for transcendence seems to be the 
precondition of achieving Ho or the 
real synthesis. 


5. Dialectics as Subject Activity and 
Subject-Object Movement 


Dialogue starts not with the object 
of discussion but with the subject and 
the co-subject who actively hold the 
discussion. In Hegelian dialectics, the 
subjective character determines the whole 
of process because this is a process of 
the movement of mind and in mind.*! 
Although Marx reverses this movement, 
he is in some degree close to Hegel, as 
Engels acknowledges: 


dialectical philosophy itself is 
nothing more than the mere reflection 
of this process (of nature) in thinking 
brain”? 


i.e. the dialectical process is never neutral 
or autonomous as in the Kantian 
categories. Dialectics must start from 
a certain subject. While the Hegelian 
subject subjectifies object, the Marxian 
subject turns out to be object. 

It is not so in Chinese philosophy; 
the activity of subject is not speculative. 
Subject never identifies itself with object. 
The subject-object movement is reciprocal 
and harmonious.’ Subject. is not 
superior to object as seen in Hegel’s 
philosophy, nor inferior to object as 
seen in Marx’s materialism. Although 
the Chinese dialectics is certainly a 
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subject-object movement, it is far from 
Hegel’s subjective process and Marx’s 
objective development of matter. 

By presenting the Chinese way of 
thinking in this way, I am not going 
too far in saying that the Chinese way 
of thinking is determined by dialectics 
and developed dialectically. I am, 
of course, conscious of the fact that 
Chinese philosophy is not entirely similar 
to Greek philosophy or -.modern 
philosophy, especially to that of Hegel. 
AU I wish to note here is that although 
I consider Chinese philosophy dialectical, 
it is surely not that kind of dialectical 
materialism. *4 


Il. SYNTHESIS IN DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM 


In the second perface of Capital 
(1873), Marx acknowledges his debt 
to Hegel’s dialectics. Marx’s dialectics 
is no more than that of Hegel but in 
reverse: 


With him [Hegel] it is standing on 
its head. It must be turned right side 
up again, if you would discover the 
rational kernel within the mystical 
shell," 


Marx wants to say that the spiritual 
movement in the Hegelian dialectics 
is nothing but the material movement 
reflected in the brain of philosophers,*® 


and the real synthesis is not the absolute ` 


concept but the last result of the process 
of the material development. To 
understand what Marx means by synthesis, 
it is necessary to examine first the 
synthesis in the Hegelian dialectics and, 
secondly, the concept of matter itself. 


1. The Meaning of Synthesis 


As already mentioned, synthesis in 


the Greek dialogue is more or less a 
temporary solution or a compromise 
which can satisfy both partners of the 
dialogue. This means simply that in 
synthesis we still have the main ideas 
of thesis and antithesis.°7 But how 
can man preserve the characteristics 
of thesis and antithesis if synthesis 
requires, that all contradictions in thesis 
and antithesis must be eliminated? 
Synthesis is not a simple unity of various 
parts or a “putting together of all parts,” 
Similar to the way practicized by Socrates 
who executed his conversation by 
eliminating all contradictions, synthesis 
here is considered as the negation of 
negation, or at least, the negation of 
all contradictions. Gadamer describes 
this characteristics as follows: 


First, thinking is thinking something 
in itself and taken by itself. Second, 
as such it necessarily thinks contradic- 
tory determinations simultaneously. 
Third, the unity of contradictory 
determinations has, in that these are 
sublimated in that unity, the proper 
nature of the self. 


The negation of negation is expressed 
by Hegel in the term Aufhebung. °° 


Aufhebung grasps the whole dialectical 
movement and the synthesis itself. Popper ` 


explains this term in a footnote: 


In Hegel’s terminology, both the 
thesis and the antithesis are, by the 
synthesis (1) reduced to components 
(of the synthesis) and they are thereby 
(2) cancelled (or negated, or annulled, 
or set aside, or put away) and, at the 
same time (3), preserved (or stored, 
or saved, or put away) and, (4) elevated 
(or lifted to a higher level).4° 


In such a process, synthesis is a new 
component generating a new synthesis 
and so on. Only the last thesis, ie. the 
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last absolute concept (Begriff) could 
be described as the omegapoint of the 
dialectical movement, i.e. the ultimate 
synthesis, 

As already discussed, in synthesis 
any formal contradiction is intolerable. 
If the contradiction is not removed or 
set aside, then it will be impossible to 
have a new synthesis. Thus, as far as 
Kant understands the meaning of formal 
contradiction and tries to solve this 
contradiction through transcendental 
dialectics, he also accepts only a certain 
form of transcendental synthesis à la 
mathematica which, as he believes, can 
overcome this contradiction. On the 
other hand, Hegel also tries to solve 
this difficulty by arguing that there is 
a pure formal logic that can reconcile 
the thesis and the antithesis. His famous 
phrase ‘“‘real is rational” and “rational 
is real” in Rechisphilosophie*! seems 
to justify his earlier conviction ‘“‘negation 
is affirmation” and “affirmation is 
negation.” As such, Hegel thinks that 
his dialectics does not violate the law 
of contradiction. As I have tried to 
classify synthesis into two groups: 
empirical synthesis and transcendental 
synthesis, and as I have indicated 
that transcendental synthesis in Kantian 
sense belongs to formal logic, I can 
say that the Hegelian synthesis rather 
belongs to transcendental synthesis 
because he believes that only transcen- 
dental synthesis can overcome the inner 
contradiction unresolved in empirical 
synthesis. More than that, in insisting 
on rationality as the sole reality, 
Hegel certainly comes to the conclusion 
that transcendental synthesis alone 
possesses reality. Marx refuses to accept 
the Hegelian thesis and he stops short 
On empirical synthesis. Marx argues 
that reality is not rationality but the 


matter itself in its process of develop- 
ment. Actually Marx wants to say, it 
is the creative act or the act of develop- 
ment ie. praxis which ‘makes the 
empirical synthesis possible. In short, 
the Marxian synthesis consists of three 
essential elements: the philosophical 
structure of Hegel, the concreteness 
of natural sciences and materialism. 
Praxis is the dynamic force relating these 
three elements in a body. 

Concerning the structure of dialectics 
and the process of the dialectical 
movement, Marx and Engels embrace 
the Hegelian system without changing 
much of its essence. Marx’s dialectics 
bears the same triad form but in opposi- 
tion to Hegel’s, it proceeds toward an 
empirical Aufhebung.** Of course, 
according to Marx, Aufhebung means 
more than a simple unity of various 
elements.. Marx still follows Hegel who 
puts emphasis equally on all three 
characters of Aufhebung, i.e. abrogation, 
preservation and sublimation. The 
followers of Marx such as Lenin, Stalin 
... have intentionally paid more attention 
to abrogation and sublimation to intepret 
Class struggle. We learn from Engels 
who repeats Marx’s position: 


the two poles of an antithesis, 
like positive and negative, are just 
as inseparable from each other as 
they are opposed, and despite all 
their opposition, they mutually pene- 
trate each other. 


Generally speaking, Marx has nothing 
against the Hegelian system. The Marxian 
claim to “turn the Hegelian dialectics 
right side up again”? means no more 
than a change of the dialectical content. 
The Hegelian “rational kernel within 
the mystical shell” is, in fact, what 
Marx understands as matter. Matter 
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being as such, the empirical synthesis 
of Marx presents the whole economic 
activity of human beings and the relation 
between man and the material world 
or in Marx’s terms as nature. In this 
sense, the term ‘“‘empirical’? means not 
only the Kantian sensation but also 
the Nietzschean sensible world. Engels 
developes further Marx’s idea: 


Thus dialectics reduced itself to the 
science of the general laws of motion 
— both of the external world and 
of human thought — two sets of laws 
which are identical in substance, but 
differ in their expression in so far as 
the human mind can apply them con- 
sciously, while in. nature and also up 
to now for the most part in human 
history, these laws assert themselves 
unconsciously in the form of external 
necessity in the midst of an endless 
series of seeming accidents,” 


More precisely, the Marxian empirical 
synthesis- embraces also the activity 
of the mind, but this mind’s activity 
is none other than the real reflection 
on the real economic activity. The 
Marxian analysis of use-value, exchange- 
value and surplus-value™’ as well as his 
description of the fetichism of com- 
modity,°! is not a pure phantasy, but 
resulted in the most concrete situation. 
Exactly here, the Marxist’s: empirical 
synthesis is in opposition to the Hegelian 
speculative synthesis and thus leads 
them toward the position of positivists. 
Although Marx is outspoken against 
the so-called vulgar materialism, and 
although he always tries to maintain 
the strictest possible relation between 
theory and empirical data, his method 
is, in a certain sense, close to the positivist 
method of his day, especially the method 
of the natural sciences of Darwin.°? 
Engels, for example, believes in dialectical 


materialism as the most fundamental 
method applicable fo physical sciences 
and that the social stiences are no more 
than the natural prolongation of the 
physical sciences.5? In Dialectic of 
Nature, Engels begins with an examina- 
tion of the theory of mechanical 
materialism of Bucnner. Mechanical 
materialism is seen by Engels as furnishing 
the ‘opportunity to formulate a new 
dialectical materialism. In opposition 
to idealism, dialect-:cal materialism is 
concrete and real because it focuses 
itself more on the practical character 
than the theorical aspects. As reality, 
praxis is the only reliable criterion of 
truth. Praxis here is described as action, 
activity, practical character, the process 
of activity and the effectiveness of our 
action.5* In short, by criticizing the 
Hegelian synthesis as purely speculative, 
Marx presents his synthesis as the most 
concrete result of human praxis. Praxis 
is thus the determinant factor of the 
concreteness of dialectical materialism. 


2. The Concept of Matter and 
Materialism 


Praxis means first human activity. 
The most real human act is understood 
as a creative force, i.e. labor. Any creative 
act is teleologically determined, ie. 
it requires a certain cbject and the ends 
of the act itself. The object in Marx’s 
thought is the concrete reality which 
is none other than matter itself. But 
the Marxian matter differs radically 
from the Kantian “thing-in-itself.’’ Matter 
here is understood as the real thing that 
can change itself. It is close to the matter 
of A. Comte and of the natural scientists. 
Engels said for example: 


The materialistic ovtlcok on nature 
means nothing more than the simple 
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conception of nature just it is, without 
alien alienation.” 


7 


and as such, it is incompatible with 
any concept of matter in the sense of 
the Kantian “thing-in-itsel?’ which is 
more or less a pure’ product of imagina- 
tion.5® In Marx’s own description, 
matter means either the totality of 
physical beings or what is left of things 
when they are stripped of qualitative 
differentiation. >? It follows that 
materialism is not an “ontology in the 
usual sense but an antiphilosophical 
scientism which sees no need to ask 
questions about ‘substance’ and is content 
with the bare facts of natural sciences, 
purged of all speculative additions.” 58 
In short, materialism, first, is determined 
against any form of idealism®? and 
secondly, it holds.the view that anything, 
including consciousness or mind, is 
the attribute of material objects organized 
in a certain way, or a process which 
takes place in them. Thirdly, it is a 
“Weltanschauung”? (a conception of the 
world) which has to “establish its validity 
and be applied not in a ‘science of 
sciences’ standing apart, but within the 
actual sciences.”®° Fourth, materialism 
is not an ontology but itself a method 
prohibiting the addition of speculative 
to positive knowledge. However, by 
divinizing materialism as a form of the 
anttidealist ideology and as the unique 
scientific method itself, Marx and Engels 
ironically fell in the trap of determinism. 
Moreover, by claiming matter as totality 
and as the unique source of human 
activity and that the act or the motion 
is regarded as the form of matter, 
uncreated and indestructible itself, Marx 
and Engels have not only embraced 
determinism but are on the verge 
of contradicting their own dialectical 


principle: openness, For this reason, 
Marx’s empirical synthesis cannot be 
the perfect Aufhebung that he thought. 
His synthesis is indeed close to the unity 
of various material elements. The new 
synthesis is again a new unity of the 
higher material elements and so on... 
In this sense, the Marxian synthesis is 
not much different from the genetic 
(biological) constructive process in 
Darwin’s evolutionism just as Engels 
pointed out that the genetic process of 
matter is itself dialectical and the Hegelian 
Aufhebung is nothing but matter 
itself reflected in the brain of philoso- 
phers. © 


Il. HO (a) IN CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHY 


1. Prof. Chan Wing-Tsit, in an article 
“Synthesis in Chinese Metaphysics,’ »? 
gave a beautiful description of the process 
of synthesizing various seemingly opposed 
elements in the course of the development 
of Chinese metaphysics. His, article 
contributes to a better understanding 
of the Chinese solution of the unresolv- 
able puzzles in the Western philosophy 
such as being and non-being ... The 
cause of the Western failure lies in their 
worship of dualism, erroneously adopted 
by Plato, misinterpreted by Aristotle, 
divinized by Descartes and Kant on 
one hand, and by sticking into formal 
logic on the other hand. The Chinese 
philosophy is against any form of dualism, 
or better to say, dualism seems inexistent 
in Chinese tradition. The Kantian 
“antinomies,’ for instance, appear to 
the Chinese not as “antinomos’’ but 
rather two different aspects of the same 
thing. In the same way, the patterns 
of being-non-being, reason-matter (H A 
44), man-God ( ARAK ), One and Multiple 
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(— 82%), theory-praxis (419247), . . . are 
not conceptualized in the Western mode 


as the eternal antagonists but as the © 


expressions of the same reality. They 
belong to the same source.®? Of course, 
there are many schools which, in a certain 
sense, teach their doctrines against each 
other, or in many aspects, are incom- 
patible with the others. We often find 
in Chinese philosophy this feature, e.g. 
Lao-Tzu’s disengagement versus Confu- 
cius engagement, Mencius theory of 
human nature as good against Hsun-Tzu’s 
human nature as evil, etc..... 64 But 
fundamentally these seemingly antagonis- 
tic doctrines express the different aspects 
of the same reality because the Chinese 
always see reality in its totality. Their 
spirit is a cosmos spirit and they always 
tend to ideality or universality. In this 
context, the method used in Chinese 
philosophy is more synthetic while the 
Western method seems to be more 
analytic. Without doubt, totality is 
the most complete expression of Chinese 
philosophy. However, it is necessary 
to say that totality means not only 
a concrete or visible unit but also ideality. 
I say “‘ideality’’ because the most basic 
among Chinese thought patterns is the 
desire to merge all conflicting elements 
into harmony. In short, totality here 
is somewhat like a concrete universality 
and ideality is the desire to achieve this 
concrete universality. To understand 
better this fact, we need to take a look 
at the Chinese way of thinking by 
analyzing the two key 
contradiction and identity. 


2.. The Meaning of Contradiction and 
the Difference between Contradiction 
and Contrast 


So far as we know, Western philoso- 
phy is dominated by the dualist view 


concepts: 


of reality. The radicality of Plato’s idea 
is regarded as the cause of the separation 
of form and matter (Aristotle), of the 
view of “anima” as the real substance of 
human being (Medieval Christianity). 
It is followed by Descartes’ Cogito, 
Kant’s categories and Hegel’s absolute 
spirit. Marx is not an exception. 
Historically, Marx took the traditional 
view, especially the view of the atomists 
(Democritus) by insisting on matter 
as the unique ground of reality. But 
as we learn from Aristotle, Plato’s idea 
is nothing but the opposition of 
Democritus’s matter. To be sure, dualism 
is more visible in the Western mode of 
thinking than in praxis. This fact 
can be seen in their language which is 
more formal and artificial than naturally 
constructed. Lets take a look at the 
meaning of the term “contradiction.” 
Contradiction, until Hegel, means no 
more than ‘“contra-dicere” or ‘“‘contra- 
dictum.” In the same way, “object,” 
Gegenstand, etc... . expresses something 
standing outside and in a position against 
subject. 67 As such, contradiction 
expresses the antagonism between subject 
and object that is evident in the “struggle 
between eternal life and death” taught 
by Medieval Christianity. This meaning 
is fully developed in the Hegelian 
dialectics of “master and slave” inter- 
preted by Marxists,’ or in the “struggle 
for life’ of Darwin.7° It is not an accident 
that Kant understood it in the sense of 
irrationality or irreality.“! Thus Hegel’s 
effort to reconcile subject and object, 
transcendence and immanence makes a 
turning point in Western metaphysics. 
With Hegel, contradiction appears not. 
as the irreconciliable antagonism of 
two elements. In each contradiction 
there exists a certain mediation. Until 
Hegel, the true mediation is God. But 
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even God is conceptualized as supersensi- 
ble, outside of this world. God is not 
immanent in the relationship between 
subject and object but completely outside 
as the third factor, or better to say, 
as the “arbitrium liberum.” Evidently, 


mediation taken over by Hegel has its, 


root in Oriental philosophy, especially 
in Chinese philosophy. 

In Chinese philosophy, contradiction 
means not “contra-dictum” but a 
temporary ‘‘face to,®’ or, more precisely, 
a “contrast.” To the Chinese, there 
is no absolute contradiction but only 
an apparent and changing contradiction 
or, as K.O. Apel formulates, “dialectical 
contradiction.’ 7? As already noted, 
an absolute contradiction is only possible 
in our formal thinking. But the Chinese 
puts more emphasis on the way of living 
and as such, they think that in practice, 
an absolute contradiction is absurd. 
For the sake of clarity, I propose to 
call the real and practical contradiction 
or the dialectical contradiction “contrast” 
to avoid the ambiguity of our ordinary 
language. In fact, the idea of contrast 
is already developed in Scholasticism 
under the terms ‘‘oppositic contraria” 7? 
but not fully. Vincent Shen had 
beautifully described the difference 
between Contradiction and Contrast in 
his dissertation at Louvain.” This 
distinction is extremely helpful to 
understand the Chinese way of thinking 
and the Chinese view of life. Vincent 
Shen proposed a method “methode 
du contraste’’ and a philosophy “philoso- 
phie du contraste??? to handle the 
practical aspects of reality, or better 
to say, to achieve a rational mediation. 
As far as I understand, the philosophy 
of contrast is dialectical for it incor- 
porates in itself the movement of history 
and especially the dynamism of being 


(le dynamisme de l'être). What Vincent 
Shen did not say is, the philosophy of 
contrast has its root in the Chinese 
praxis, but that is not his fault because 
his dissertation does: not deal with 
Chinese philosophy but Whitehead and 
Blondel. 

As I already mentioned above, 
contradiction expresses an absolute 
opposition, i.e. the irreconciliability 
between subject and object or between 
subject and subject. Being is incompatible 
with non-being just as A with Non-A.7° 
In this way, Aristotle conceptualizes 
contradiction as the basis of the “law 
of contradiction” as well as the “law of 
identity.” The proposition A=Non-A 
or A=Ab, etc... . is wrong or non-sensical. 
However if we look at the depth of 
the proposition we discover that these 
laws are in fact no other than an adapta- 
tion of the mathematical principle, i.e. 
a pure calculation. Of course, the 
proposition “A=A and only A” is not 
wrong, but it expresses nothing more 
than an idea itself. That surely is 
developed from Plato’s theory of idea 
as reality. In this context, these logical 
laws express not the reality but only 


the form of reality in a certain system 


of formal thinking. Heidegger is fully 
conscious of this danger when he criticizes 
the law of identity as the art of the 
oblivion of reality. For Heidegger, 
identity means rather the “belongingness’”’ 
of human nature and not the exactness 
of nature formulated as “adaequatio 
intellectus et rei.” Hegel, by affirming 
that “real is rational’? and “rational is 
real’? does not fare much better than 
the traditional formal logicians, because 
he begins not with reality but with 
rationality.” The notion of contrast, 
on the other hand, is experienced in 
what really happens in nature and in 
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our ordinary practical life, etc. 
Contrast expresses not the onesidedness 
of things but only their aspects or their 
character in their particularity. Contrast 
never claims to attain universality. Thus, 
whiteness is not against blackness, for, 
in its reality, whiteness or blackness 
never exists. There exists only a white 
man or a black man, ... ie. a man in 
its reality. But, as we know, a man is 
not only determined by a certain aspect 
as white or black; man is always the 
totality of all aspects belonging to him. 
In the same way, a thing means not a 
unique part; a thing is a complex in its 
character. In short, contrast does not 
exclude other aspects as happens in 
contradiction. Contradiction makes 
object to be Gegenstand while contrast 
regards object as being in relation. More 
clearly, contradiction belongs to formal 
logic while contrast is a form of the 
logic of reality. By means of such a 
distinction, we come now to understand 
that the seemingly apparent contradiction 
of the patterns of being and non-being, 
man and nature, man and God, etc.... 
are in fact only the expressions of 
totality. 


3. The Problem of Identity 


The reflection of Heidegger on 
Parmenides’s idea that “thought and 
being are the same thing’? is a decisive 
turning point in Western thinking. It 
tries to free the Western philosophy 
from dualism,®° and to make us aware 
of the danger of the separation of thought 
and being, theory and praxis. It is a 
condemnation against the intellectualism: 
thought determines the whole of reality, 
and it is a desperate cry against the 
dictatorship of reason. According to 
Heidegger’s analysis, the traditional 
metaphysicians regard truth and reality 


- thinking 


as reason itself. In this way, they 
understand identity as the unity of 
concept with concest or the unity of 
thing with the conzept of this thing. 
Plotinus,®! Nicholas of Cusa,®? Leibniz,® 
and the others have understood identity 
more or less in the same context of 
formal logic, according to which, if two 
things have absolutely nothing to 
distinguish from each other, they 
are identical, they are the same thing. 
For German idealism, identity is the 
absolute opposition of difference. Such 
an absolute identity is, of course, 
only found in thought. The principle 
of identity is reformulated by Fichte 
as “II,” “Ego=Ego,” and by Schelling 
as the sameness of subject and object. 
Hegel glorifies this traditional formal 
logic with his famous statement in the 
preface to his Rechtiphilosophie: “the 
real is rational and the rational is real.” 
Contrary to the Western mode of 
about identity, | Chinese 
philosophy understands identity in its 
most concrete situation. Heidegger 
is close to the orier.tal tradition when 
he states that identity is possible in the 
human world.  Heidegger’s “being-in- 
the-world,” for example, presents not 
only the worldliness of being but also 
the origin and the cause of being, i.e. 
being in its totality; it is concerned 
with the question of identity of Being. 
Until now, we can say that Chinese 
dialectics is visible in the way of life; 
it is not a formal dialogue. In the same 
way, the Chinese logic is not formal 
but real or practical. For this reason, 
identity must be understood in the 
way of living and not in the abstract 
form of thought. To put it more clearly, 
Chinese philosophy regards life as a 
stream which never ceases to flow, 
and the movement as an unfixed, 
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undetermined and creative activity. In 
this sense, identity is not a fixed formula 
of the perfect balance between thing 
and idea, but it expresses a certain 
relationship. Parmenides’s “thought and 
being are the same” could be understood 
as thought and being belong together 
to the same source and not “thought= 
being.” Heidegger remarks further 
that it took Western philosophy two 
thousand years to understand the problem 
of identity in its fully developed form 
as mediation and synthesis. Heidegger 
surely forgets that this form of identity 
as mediation and synthesis is already 
well developed in Chinese philosophy 
almost more than two thousand years 
earlier. In the dialectics of life, it is 
not the thesis or antithesis but the 
relational act, ie. the mediation or 
synthesis that plays the decisive role. 
By accepting synthesis as mediation or 
as the dynamic relationship, Chinese 
‘philosophy could easily avoid the 
determinism already present in Marxism. 
Of course, I am not so naive as to deny 
the fact that the dialectical hermeneutics 
of Heidegger and Gadamer™ helps us to 
understand Chinese philosophy better. 
If I understand it correctly, then the 
principle of identity as understood by 
Heidegger is not much different from 
what the Chinese calls the principle of 
harmony. 


4. Synthesis as a Dynamic Force 


The task of harmony is to solve 
all conflicts. Chinese harmony is a 
complex of activity and ideality. More 
than a mere principle or a bare method, 
it is undetermined in the same way 
of Tao. It embraces all activities including 
the means and the ends of human being. 
Although harmony itself is not Tao, 
it is the most vivid expression of Tao. 


If Tao is regarded as the ultimate goal 
of mankind, then harmony is the 
condition to attain Tao. But on the 
other hand, if Tao is conceptualized 
as the way or the method, then Tao 
could be understood as the dynamic 
force of achieving harmony, while 
harmony is a synthetic force for attaining 
Tao. Ho, as the activity of mediating 
conflicts is first the precondition of 
harmony and then harmony itself. In 
short, like Tao, Ho itself is a complex 
which expresses the Totality of Tao. 
This characteristics is evident in the 
structure of Chinese language. The 
Chinese language is the best example of 
the synthetic way. It never. separates 
verb from noun. In the Western language, 
the more the abstract idea becomes 
dominant, the more the noun becomes 
decisive. It seems to us that under the 
supremacy of nominalism and especially 
of idealism, the verb loses its own creative 
force. The Chinese language maintains 
intact its dynamic and creative force 
by not separating noun from verb, etc. 

. Tao, for example, is verb but also 
noun; it is principle but also method; 
it is both means and ends. Precisely 
here we see the originality and the 
superiority of the Chinese Ho over the 
synthesis in Diamat. Apparently, Marx 
is in favor of such a structure of language 
when he describes praxis as the means 
and the creative act itself. He also pledges 
for an unity of theory and praxis, But 
that is nothing but a mere claim, because 
Marx artificially separates the means 
from the ends by insisting on the priority 
of the ends. As such, he contradicts 
his own principle of synthesis. The 
very reason of his confusion lies in his 
dualistic view that he cannot get rid of 
the tradition. In Chinese philosophy, 
Ho for instance means not only harmony 
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but also the way to attain harmony, 
in accordance with the structure of 
Chinese language which expresses always 
totality. It reveals not only the form 
but also the genetic process of language 
itself. The act of revealing itself is the 
dialectical dynamic force.” Derd Bodde 
has regrettably not seen this fact®® 
although he gives an excellent description 
of the dialectical nature of Chinese 
philosophy: 


. A common feature of Chinese 
dualism, furthermore, is that one of 
their two elements should be held 
in higher regard than the other... 


But then he falls short in explaining: 


here again, therefore, we have an 
expression of the concept of harmony 
based upon hierachical difference, such 
as we have seen in the Chinese view 
of society.” 


In fact, Bodde saw harmony only as 
an appearance of the phenomena. As 
such, he could not discover Ho as the 
dynamic and dialectical force, capable 
of resolving the apparent conflicts. 


Thome Fang gives a better explana- 


tion of harmony with his concept of 
participation.** The term participation 
expresses a certain kind of relation of 
human being: man is a part of the 
universe (nature). More important, 
man is participating in the creative 
advance of cosmic life. On the’ one 
hand, Fang’s “participation” seems to 
be close to the Scholastic concept of 
“participation,” according to which man 
is created in the likeness of God and 
as such is apart of divinity. But on the 
other hand, Fang goes much farther: 
man is not only a part but also the 
center? of creation and Tao is the 
nucleus of the cosmos.” Man himself 
has his own creative force. In this context, 


Fang’s man takes the place of the 
Christian God (Jesus Christ, for example, 
is God embodied in man’s nature). Man is 
the center because je is the mediator 
between God and neture.?! In accord- 
ance with his mediative role, man is 
identified with the universe or with 
cosmic reason.?? In this way, harmony 
(ho) means a natural activity, or as 
Fang expresses: ‘“‘Earmony under the 
sway and swing of natural forces, 
displaying the rhythmic frequencies of 
movement.’? Fang beautifully describes 
harmony as ideality indeed, because 
I see nowhere a satisfactory explanation 
of the question “how does man partici- 
pate in the universe” and more precisely 
“which kind of force could help us 
to achieve this harmony?” I think, 
by its very essence, he is the self dynamic 
force or in Fang’s <erms, the creative 
force, as I already described. In the 
same way as the Greek aletheia 
interpreted by Heidegger,?* ho reveals ` 
itself concretely in the human relation 
in its totality. As the self-revealed 
dynamic force, ho is the factor making 
possible a synthesis of Yin-Yang, Man- 
Nature, Man-God, Praxis-Theory, etc. 

Even the concert of praxis must 
be, understood in tke context of ho. 
Praxis is a total activity. It could not 
be limited in the material labor of the 
Marxists; neither is iz the unity of the 
proletarian consciousress of Lukács. In 
short, praxis is not a simple activity of 
the homo economicus. It expresses 
the wholeness of human being. A real 
synthesis could not te possible without 
this praxis.” 


IV. CONCLUSION 
Ho as the Real Synthesis 


Now, we come close to a better 
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understanding of Ho as synthesis. More 
than an ordinary synthesis, ho is the 
real synthesis because it is the total 
activity in its totality. | Apparently, 
ho bears some likeness to the Hegelian 
Aufhebung, but essentially, in contrast 
to Auhebung, ho expresses the concrete- 
ness of human praxis as well as his 
concrete telos. Thus, ho could not be 
degraded into the limited material 
synthesis of Marx and Engels, or into 
the biological synthetic process of 
Darwin. It is important to note that, 
nowhere in other cultures, is the concept 
of totality more exalted than in Chinese 
philosophy.2© Marx describes totality 
as the structure of society; Lukács 
understands it as the proletarian con- 
sciousness; and even Habermas still 
interprets totality as no more than a 
human aspect, ie. as an emancipated 
society.?”? These descriptions of totality 
are, in fact, correct but not complete. 
They explain only some aspects of 
totality, they do not grasp totality as 
such. This kind of understanding of 
totality is evidently insufficient. Let 
us take an example from the Marxian 
understanding of praxis as critico — 
practical praxis. By understanding so, 


Marx unsconsciously limits his own 
“revolutionary praxis” to a simple critical 
and practical activity. Is man only 
critical and practical? Needless to say, 
his praxis lacks the totality that he 
professes, let alone his synthesis in Diamat 
which could never express the wholeness 
of human being. With the Marxists like 
Lenin, or worse, like Stalin and Mao 
Tse-tung who go much farther than 
Marx by divinizing Diamat’s synthesis 
as an absolute form, this material 
synthesis, or “revolutionary praxis” turns 
out to be anti-dialectical. It tends towards 
destroying the human totality that they 
preach. 

As a dynamic force, as the expression 
of the: concreteness in its totality and 
as the harmony itself, ho is much more 
perfect than any other form of dialectical 
synthesis described above. In short, 
ho expresses totality as totality; it 
expresses the “homo integralis’’ and it 
reveals the “belonging together” of 
man, nature and God in ordinary and 
concrete life. This paper has no ultimate 
conclusion, because, in accordance with 
the principle of ho and of dialectics, 
it leaves itself open to any further more 
fruitful synthesis. 8 
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Kautilya, Plato, and Aristotle: 
A Comparative Study of the Arthasastra* 
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I 


Although it has been widely recog- 
nized that the Greeks were the pioneers 
of political thought, the almost contem- 
poraneous contributions of the Asiatic 
countries remain to be appreciated 
adequately. There may probably be 
a case for the ‘miraculous birth’ of 
political thought in the Western world, 
but it would be wrong to ignore the 
emergence of political philosophy in 
the Orient.! In spite of a number of 
important studies on the ancient Chinese 
and Indian political thought, the Titans 
of the West such as Plato and Aristotle 
continue to command primacy and 
supremacy in the sphere of political 
philosophy. Admittedly, the quality 
of the Greek political thought is much 
more philosophical than that of some of 
the contributions of the Eastern world. 
This seems to be true particularly of 
the political thought of ancient India. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to question 
the ‘respectable’ orthodoxies such as 


and the West.’ 


Hegel’s conviction that ‘the Hindoo is 
incapable of reflection’ and has 
‘no History ... [and hence] no growth 
expanding into a veritable political 
condition’ or Chiapelli’s contention that 
‘the Oriental is used neither to 
science, nor to art nor to liberty. His 
nature disposes him to visions and 
ecstasies of exuberant fantasy and to 
indifference or to religious fanaticism.”? 
It is also necessary to tone down the 
equally extravagant conclusions of a 
few Indian scholars who have been at 
pains to demonstrate the superiority 
of Indian political writers over their 
European counterparts. 

To answer successfully the question 
who ‘discovered’ political thought is 
far from easy or worthwhile, though 
it ought to be recognized that ‘man has 
been fundamentally the same “political 
animal?’ of Aristotle both in the East 
Indeed, as for instance, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Kautilya of Maurya 
India appear to possess almost similar 
notions of human nature, of the need 
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for stability in the commonwealth, and 
of the desirability of righteousness in 
collective political behavior. This essential 
unity in their thinking induces the 
inevitable hypothesis that all of them 
drew, albeit unconsciously, from a 
common reserve of political speculations 
developed in the Eurasian world at 
some unknown period in the remote 
past. According to a distinguished Italian 
indologist, ‘the products of the human 
spirit not only in politics but in myth, 
religion, philosophy, law and poetry 
as well are the same in spite of the 
differences in time and space.’ Karl 
Jaspers maintains that between 800-200 
B.C. a spiritual process occurred simulta- 
neously in the regions of India, China, 
and the West. In this ‘axial age’ one 
notices the coming of Confucius, Lao 
Tse, Mo Tse, Chuang Tse in China, the 
Upanisads and the Buddha in India, 
Zarathustra in Iran, Elijah, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah in Palestine, Homer, Parmenides, 
Heraclitus, Plato, Thucydides, and Archi- 
mides in Greece.> Perhaps comparative 
studies of individual political writers in 
the East and the West might help appreci- 
ate the parallel or near-parallel develop- 
ment of political consciousness in the 
history of human civilization. Such an 
exercise is also expected to help ilumi- 
nate their correspondences as well as the 
particular shifts of focus and thereby 
place them in their proper perspectives. 
This paper thus compares Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra, which represents the epitome 
of ancient Hindu political thought, to the 
works of Plato and Aristotle. For the 
sake of brevity, the well-known political 
ideas of the two Greek authors are left 
out of discussion, while their particular 
opinions and arguments which relate 
directly to the Arthasastra are used for 
this study. 


II 


Kautilya (the politician), known 
popularly also as Visnugupta (the 
astronomer) or Canekya (the moralist), 
lived during c. 350-275 B.C.° According 
to traditions, he was a learned brahmin 
of eastern India who served the Nanda 
kings of Magadha ut who later left 
them to take up employment with King 
Candragupta Maurye, the founder of 
the Maurya dynasty — the first Indian 
imperial dynasty after the invasion of 
Alexander the Greet (326-325 B.C.). 
He later resigned his ministry in Candra- 
gupta’s administration. The Arthasastra 
was composed probably in retirement. 
The term arthasastra means the sastra 
(science) of artha (wealth or territory 
with human population). However, 
arthasastra really stands for ‘political 
science’ of ‘the science of government.’ 
To quote Kautilya, “the source of the 
livelihood of men is wealth, in other 
words, the earth inhabited by men. 
The science which is the means of the 
attainment and protection of that earth 
is Science of Polizics’ (nanusyanam 
vrttirarthah, manusyavati bhumirityar- 
thah. Tasyah prthivya labhapalanopayah 
Sastramarthasastramiti).’ - Kautilya or 
Canakya or Visnugupta has also been 
credited traditionally with a number of 
practical, moral, and ethical aphorisms 
known collectively as Canakyarajanitt. 


The Arthasdstra together with the 
so-called Canakyarianiti represent 


Kautilya’s political, social, and ethical 
thought. 

The arthasastra school of political 
thought developed zs an independent 
discipline in the sixth century B.C. — 
a turbulent period for northern India. 
The western part of the north, comprising 
the regions of Sind and western Punjab, 
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had been subjugated by the Persians by 
516. In the east Buddhism gained ground 
in the regions of Magadha-Videha. The 
Buddhist teachings were apolitical, even 
anti-political, though they facilitated the 
growth of absolutism by neutralizing the 
influence of powerful Hindu brāhmins 
who, as the traditional natural leaders 
of the people, had hitherto opposed 
monarchical centralization. However, 
even Buddhism, much like the conven- 
tional Hinduism, emphasized the 
transience of this world and the transcen- 
dence of mokşa (liberation). As the 
religion of the brahmins had centered 
attention on self-sacrifice, so the 
fundamental creed of the Buddhists 
harped on the miseries of life (duhkha 
and sarmvega). 

The arthasastra school arose as a 
reaction to the rigorism of Buddhism. 
Following the traditional dharmasastras 
(literature on law and justice) and 
nitisastras (literature on politics and 
administration) and yet surpassing them, 
it emphasized materialism rather than 
morality. The arthasastra writers divided 
the goals of human life into four 
categories: dharma (morality and justice), 
artha (wealth or material well-being), 
kama (desires) and moksa (liberation 
or salvation). Among them, artha 
occupied the most prominent place.’ 
The most clear and cogent argument 
in defense of artha in human life is 
provided by Kautilya: ‘Material well- 
being alone is supreme. For, spiritual 
good and sensual pleasures depend upon 
material well-being’ (artha eva pradhana 
iti Kautilyah. Arthamiulau hi dharma- 
kamaviti).? Accordingly, the arthasastras 
included the study of agriculture, 
commerce, animal husbandrv, and other 
allied occupations though by far the 
single most important subject was the 


art of governance and the ways and 
means of attaining sovereign authority. 
In short, the object of the arthasastra 
was to counsel the prince in the acquisi- 
tion of material welfare (labha) and good 
government (palana). 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra echoes all the 
earlier arthasastras and even harks back 
to a number of authorities whose names 
occur in the Mahabharata.'° The 
Mahabharata laid down that the king’s 
duty (rajadharma) consisted in ensuring 
the security of the individual and society 
and in protecting morality and justice. 
The ‘essence of rajadharma is danda 
(literally meaning ‘rod’ or ‘stick’), that 
is, legitimate coercive authority. Con- 
sequently, the ultimate basis of political 
society or the state is danda.'’ According 
to Vaivasata Manu, the first elected ruler 
of man in Hindu mythology, ‘if the 
king does not sedulously employ danda 
for punishing those that deserve it, the 
strong would torment the weak as .. 
in water fish devour each other’. Thus 
the law of the fish, that is, ma@tsyanyaya 
operates when there is no fear of 
punishment or in the absence of a king 
(arajaka). But though Manu exercised 
coercive authority, he never identified 
himself with it. He was merely a 
dispenser of danda, which was deemed 
law itself, the protector of the people. 
As the Manusmrti declares: “Danda alone 
governs all created beings. Danda alone 
protects them ... the wise declare that 
danda is the same as dharma.’!? Kautilya 
wholeheartedly endorses dandaniti (prin- 
ciples of danda) by declaring that ‘its 
administration constitutes the science of 
politics, having for its purpose the 
acquisition of (things) not possessed, 
the preservation of (things) possessed, 
the augmentation of (things) preserved 
and the bestowal of (things) augmented 
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on a worthy recipient’ (@nviksikitray?- 
vartanam yogaksemasaddhano  dandah, 
tasya nitirdandaniti, alavdhalabhartha 
lavdhapariraksani raksitavivardhani vrd- 
dhasya tirthe pratipadani ca); and in 
so doing pays homage to a respectable 
tradition of Hindu political thought. 


M 


The central theme of the Arthasastra 
is the study of the state. The work is 
divided into fifteen books (adhikarana), 
150 chapters (adhydya), 180 sections 
(prakarana), and 6000 verses (Sloka with 
thirty-two syllables).‘4 The first book 
deals with the upbringing and education 
of the king; the second with civil 
administration, including the formation 
of village units, construction of forts, 
and with revenue system; books IU-V 
deal with civil law, legal proceedings, 
punishments, and duties of courtiers 
and councillors; the sixth book discusses 
the seven elements of politics (saptamga): 
king, ministers, land, fort, treasury, 
army, and ally, and analyzes interstate 
relations; the next book deals with the 
six diplomatic policies (sa@dgunya); the 
eighth book enumerates and elucidates 
the various calamities befalling a kingdom 
— their causes and cures; the problems 
of war occupy books IX-X, and the 
subsequent three books deal with 
diplomacy and espionage; the fourteenth 
book contains the aupanisadika, the 
esoteric part describing the various 
magical ways and means of eliminating 
the enemy; the last book enumerates 
‘the method of the science’, that is, 
the thirty-two methodological principles 
(tantrayuktayah). 

According to Kautilya, the state 
has a moral purpose: to bring about 
order. The svami or the ruler of the 


state must at all t:mes be guided by 
dharma. ‘Thus, even though, for ‘seeking 
the orderly maintenance of worldly life’, 
he ‘should ever hold the Rod lifted up 
(to strike) (tasmalloFayatrarthi nityamu- 
dyatadandah syat), he must nevertheless 
use his coercive authority judiciously 
in order to achieve general welfare 
(vogaksema) for his people. ‘For’, says 
Kautilya, ‘the (king), severe with the 
Rod, becomes a source of terror to 
beings. The (king), mild with the Rod, 
is despised. The (king), just with the 
Rod, is honored’ (tiksnadando hi 
bhiutinamudyejaniyo bhavati. Mrdudandah 
paribhiiyate. Yatharthadandah pujyate).'° 
A truly Kautilyan ruler is a rajarsi (saintly 
king) who must control and conquer 
the six basic drives pernicious to human 
nature (satrusadvarga): kama (lust), 
kopa (anger), lobhe (avarice), mana 
(vanity), mada (haugatiness), and harsa 
(levity).4© In addition, he must be well 
versed in the four sciences: ¿rayi (the 
three Vedas — Rgveda, Samaveda, and 
Yajurveda), anviksiki (the philosophy of 
Sadnkhya, yoga, and Lokdayata), varta 
(economics consisting of agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and trade), and dandaniti 
(science of government).'7 In short, 
a mrpati (ruler of men) must be adept 
in the arts of virtue and valor. Thus 
cultivated and educeted, he becomes 
the guardian of his people and the 
protector of justice. 18 

The ruler is also enjoined to expand 
his realm by means of what Kautilya calls 
dharmavijaya (righteous conquest). He 
counsels against any victory by wanton 
destruction (astiravijava) or because of 
excessive greed (Jobharifaya). Actually he 
encourages aggression only against an 
enemy — both active (satru) and passive 
(ari) (vijigisoramitram yanmitramantard- 
hitäh  gatam. Upakareyanivistam 
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yayasaktam vaynupakari tat). 
he insists that ‘even with very great 
losses and expenses, the destruction of 
the enemy must be brought about’ 
(sumahatayapi ksayavyayena Satruvinaso- 
yabhyupagantavyah).*° If necessary, 
he is even ready to endorse the adoption 
of foul means in a strategic battle. He 
of course favors a fair and open fight 
by a strong invader who has prepared 
himself adequately for attack. But, in 
extreme circumstances, a kūtayuddha 
(treacherous fight) is permissible 
(valavisistah krtopajapah prativihitarthuh 
svabhimyam prakasayuddhamupeyat. Vi- 
paryaye kiitayuddham).*! The Arth- 
asastra also devotes an entire adhikarana 
to describe the aupanisadikam (secret 
means) such as pralambhanam, adbhuto- 
padanam (magical contrivances), or 
bhaisajyamantrayogah (medicinal charms) 
to injure an ememy (paravalaghataprayo- 
gah).? However, even the victor is to 
be guided by a strict code of conduct. 
As the Arthasastra stipulates: ‘After 
gaining a new territory, he should cover 
' the enemy’s faults with his own virtues, 
his virtues with double virtues. He 
should carry out what is agreeable and 
beneficial to the subjects by doing his 
own duties as laid down, by granting 
favors, giving exemptions, making gifts 
and showing honor’ (navamavāpya labham 
paradosdn _svagunaischadayet,  gunan 
gunadvaigunyena, Svadharmakarmanugra- 
haparihadradanamanakarmabhisca _ prakrti- 
priyahitanyanuvarteta. Yathadsambhd@sitarh 
ca krityapaksamupagrahayet, bhityasca 
krtapraydsam). In short, the conqueror 
of the world should govern all its 
different peoples strictly in accordance 
with the duties prescribed to kings (jitva 
ca prthivim vibhaktavarnasramam svad- 
harmena bhufijit).?° 


Hence ` 


IV 


The Arthasastra has often been 
compared with Plato’s Republic and 
Aristotle’s Politics, though in general 
such comparisons have often been 
perfunctory. and tendentious.2* The 
chapter on Kautilya and Aristotle in 
Professor Saletore’s distinguished study 
on Ancient Indian Political Thought 
and Institutions is the single most 
important comparative analysis to date. 
Unfortunately, even Saletore at times 
appears to be unduly critical of Aristotle 
and partial to Kautilya.** As for Kautilya 
and Plato, no detailed study exists. 
An attempt is made here to compare 
the three writers’ outlook and attitudes 
to certain political and social issues. 
As some of Kautilya’s key ideas are 
common to both Plato and Aristotle, 
all three of them will be treated together 
in order to avoid repetitions. 

There are some obvious similarities 
between the methodologies of the three 
writers. Plato and Kautilya base their 
political theory on traditional myths 
which are strikingly similar: Plato’s 
delineation of the post-Kronotic chaos 
in the Statesman and Kautilya’s use of 
the myth of matsyanyadya?® Then, 
both Kautilya and Aristotle justify 
their enterprise by trying to present 
a better work than their predecessors. 
Thus although the Arthasastra begins 
by acknowledging a debt to the earlier 
arthasastra writers, it concludes with a 
note of self-justification: ‘Seeing the 
manifold errors of the writers of com- 
mentaries on scientific treatises, Visnu- 
gupta himself composed the sutra as well 
as the bhasya’ (drstva vipratipattim 
vahudha sastresu bhasyakaranam. Svaya- 
meva Visnuguptascakara sutram bhasyam 
ca).? Similarly, Aristotle, (as a prelude 
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to the politics, observes at the end of his 
Ethics:) ‘. . . our predecessors ‘have be- 
queathed to us the subject of legislation in 
an undeveloped state; it is right therefore 
that we ourselves should study it...’*8 
And, again, in the Politics, he comments: 
‘Most of the writers who treat of politics 
. . . fail when they come to deal with 
matters of practical utility. We have not 
only to study the ideally best constitution 
... [but] the type which is easiest to work 
and most suitable to states generally.’ ?? 
He of course actually discusses three of 
his illustrious predecessors: Plato, Phaleas 
of Chalcedon, and Hippodamus of Miletus. 
Kautilya, however, mentions his forbears 
often presenting their viewpoints and 
disagreeing with them, though never 
discussing them in detail. Among his 
predecessors Kautilya refers to five 
schools of thought: the schools of Manu, 
Vrhaspati, USanas, Paraśara, and Ambhiya. 
The following authors are mentioned: 
Bharadvaja, Visalaksa, Parasara, Pisuna, 
Kaunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, Vahudantipu- 
tra, Katyayana, Kaninka Bharadvaja, 
Ghotamukha, Kifijalka, Pisunaputra, and 
Dirgha Carayana.*° 

All the three writers have a sceptical 
view of human nature and regard man 
a bundle of appetites and aversions. 


Plato has little faith in common man’s ` 


virtues and values. He describes him while 
describing democracy. A government 
by the people is to him nothing more 
than ‘an agreeable form of anarchy’ 
as all people are always in constant 
‘indulging the pleasure of the moment’ 
and ‘subject to no order or restraint’.*} 
‘Man’, says Aristotle, ‘when perfected, 
is the best of animals; but if he be isolated 
from law and justice he is the worst of 
all? Man, to be man proper, must 
exercise virtue. Without it, ‘he is a 
most unholy and savage being, and 


` worse than all others in the indulgence 


of lust and gluttony.’** Kautilya, too, 
shares Plato and Aristotle’s viewpoints 
and maintains that ‘people are controlled 
by punishment, the intrinsically pure 
man is rare’ (sarvo dandajito loko 
durlabho hi sucirnarah).*> He advises 
the prince to control his senses in order 
to endear himself zo his people simply 
because, otherwise, he is sure to incite 
them, and ‘people’s fury is the greatest 
of all furies’ (prakrtitopah sarvakopebhyo 
gariyan). He clearly echoes the Greek 
writers when he savs that ‘men’s minds 
are not steady’ (cittamanityam hi 
manusyanam).™4 

Like Plato and Aristotle, Kautilya 
is also an elitist ir orientation. Plato 
justifies slavery, though his views ‘on 
the slaves have to b2 gleaned from a few 
casual remarks in the Republic and 
the Laws. His views on slavery, state, 
man, and the world are predicated upon 
a single hierarchic pattern. Central to 
this pattern is his conception of logos. 
The slave, like the multitude in the 
state, lacks logos. Left to themselves 
they would be chactic and hence order 
is imposed on them by the benevolent 
master or ruler, whose title to authority 
is the possession of logos. ‘In such an 
intellectual scheme’, concludes Professor 
Vlastos, ‘slavery is “‘natural’’: in perfect 
harmony with one’s notions about the 
nature of the world and of man’.*° 

No doubt, Kautilya proposes ways 
and means to ameliorate the conditions 
of slaves in his society, but he never 
questions the existence of slavery as 
an institution. On the other hand, the 
chapter 13 of book DI of the ArthasGstra 
is devoted to the ‘rules regarding slaves 
and laborers’. Kautilya has little qualms 
in including a slave :n the list of ‘stolen 
or lost articles’. In describing the various 
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amounts of ransoms payable by those 
who prove their title to the recovered 
articles, he lists a stolen ‘two-footed 
being’ along with a ‘one-hoofed creature’, 
‘a cow or a buffalo’, ‘small animal’, and 
‘jewels, articles of high value, of low 
value and forest produce’ (pancapanikam 
dvipadariipasya niskrayam dadhyāt, 
catuspanikamekakhurasya, dvipanikarn 
gomahisasya, padikam ksudrapasunam. 
Ratnasaraphalgukupyanam pancakam 
Satam dadhyat).*7 Of course he declares 
that ‘there shall be no slavery for an 
Arya in any circumstances whatsoever’ 
(na tvevaryasya dasabhavah). But he 
stipulates that ‘a person pledging himself 
shall be forfeit if he runs away once, 
one pledged by another, if (he runs 
away) twice, both at the first attempt, 
if about to leave for a foreign land’ 
(sakrdatmadhata nispatitah sidet, dvira- 
nyenghitakah skrdubhau_paravisayabhi- 
mukhau).”® In other words, Kautilya 
prescribes penalties for two types of 
slaves: those who have accepted slave 
status volutarily and those who have 
been enslaved by others. The ‘voluntary’ 


slaves are to remain slaves forever if. 


they try to escape their bondage once. 
The ‘enslaved’ ones are to suffer similar 
fate if they attempt to escape twice. 
And the slaves of both categories are 
to remain slaves for good if they once 
try to escape to a foreign land. This 
chapter contains several other rules for 
the slaves of various descriptions. 

It is misleading to state that according 
to Kautilya, ‘the Stidra [people of the 
lowest of the four castes] was equally 
an Arya with members of the higher 
caste.’3? No doubt a sdra is an Arya, 
but that does not make him equal to 
a brahman or brahmin who occupies 
the highest place in the caste hierarchy 
of the Aryan society. What Kautilya 


actually means is that ‘the progeny of 
a man who sells himself shall be known 
as Arya’ (atmavikrayinah prajama@ryam 
vidyat), and that ‘he shall become an 
Arya by paying the price’ (miilyena 
caryatvam gacchet). Here the Arthasastra 
deals with the Arya family which ‘has 
bound itself in times of distress’ 
(kulavandhana Gryanamapadi).” Thus 
the Arya, enslaved for such reasons, 
recovers his @ryahood (or free status) 
by redeeming himself from bondage 
(slave status). This neither means that 
a Sudra is a slave nor that he joins his 
social superior after the termination 
of any slave status. Nor can we suppose, 
as does Professor Sharma, rather mislead- 
ingly, that ‘Kautilya considers a section 
of the sudras as Aryas and hence does 
not agree to their enslavement.’*! The 
fact of the matter is that in Kautilya’s 
time, that is, in the time of the early 
Mauryas, ‘the sale or pledge or purchase 
of any Aryan, whether Brahmana or 
ūdra, as a slave was an offense at law.’ 
It was much later that ‘slavery was 
introduced into the Aryan fold’ and 
the ‘stidra was dubbed as a born slave.’ 
But at no time in the history of ancient 
India was a stidra ever accorded equality 
with his social superiors. As for the 
sudra, Kautilya’s stand is perfectly clear. 
He prescribes severe torture or an 
unrealistically heavy fine as penalty 
for a stidra ‘calling himself a Brahmin’ 
(Siidrasya brahmanavadino pail 
mavastrinate rajadvistamadisato dvinetra- 
vedinasca yogdajjanenadhatvam, asprsato 
va dandah). A Stidra guilty of committing 
adultery with ‘a Brahmin woman not 
guarded’ is punished by being ‘burnt 
in a fire of straw’, while a ksatriya or a 
vaisya guilty of the same offense can 
get by with a heavy fine or, at worst, 
a wholesale deprivation of property 
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(brahmanyamaguptayam Ksatrivasyot- 
tamah. sarvasvam  yaisyasya  sudrah 
katagnina dajhyet).* 

Even though both Kautilya and 


Plato appear to be elitist in orientation 
— the former favoring the Aryas and 
high-born brahmins and the latter the 
enlightened aristocracy — the Greek’s 
elitism pales into insignificance when 
compared to the Indians casteism. 
Kautilya’s caste superiority is so deep- 
seated that he would rather have a weak 
and ignorant prince of ‘noble birth’ 
than a strong and wise but base-born 
ruler. He even appears to equate one 
‘not of royal blood’ ‘weak,... or without 
energy, ... unjustly behaved, or vicious, 
or trusting in fate, or who does whatever 
pleases him’ (mahaksayavyayanivesam tu 
bhumimavaptukadmah ptrvameva kre- 
taram panet durvalamarajavijinam nirutsa- 
hamapaksamanyayavrttim vyasaninam 
daivapramanam yamtikacanakarinam va. 
Mahaksayavyayanivesayam hi bhtimau 
durvalo rajavifi nivistah sagandhabhih 
prakrtibhih saha ksayavyayenavasidati. 
Valavanarajaviji ksayavyayabhayadasagan- 
dhabhih prakrtibhistyajyate). In short, 
a low caste individual is evil incarnate. 
It is, however, doubtful if these were 
Kautilya’s personal views — since he 
was a minister to Candragupta, a base- 
born king — or he merely echoed the 
prevailing orthodoxies of the time.“ 

Like Plato and Kautilya, Aristotle, 
A060, believes in the natural distinction 
among people. ‘The world would be 
a curious place’, he writes, ‘if it did 
include some elements meant to be 
free, as well as some that are meant to 
be subject to control ...’.*% Of course 
he would like to live in a truly free 
society, that is, truly free for those who 
are not natural slaves. Thus he would 
advise against training for war for 


‘enslaving men who do not deserve such 
of fate.” On the other hand, he endorses 
such training designed ‘to put men in 
a position to exercise leadership — but 
leadership directed to the interest of 
the led, and not tc the establishment 
of a general system of slavery; and... 
to enable men to make themselves masters 
of those who naturally deserve to be 
slaves.’*6 

According to Aristotle, 
is entirely without the faculty of 
deliberation.’ Thet is, he is unable 
to act with forethought. This deficiency 
is a virtue for him according to the 
Platonic prescriptions, in that it enables 
him to play his proper subordinate role 
in society. Although it is difficult to 
find ‘natural slaves’ in reality, in theory, 
at least, Aristotle’s matural slave is not 
devoid of all humanity. He has a measure 
of temperance and courage, though he 
is not expected to possess practical 
reason. Yet Aristctle concedes that 
the slaves are able to perceive reason. 
Thus, following Fort2nbaught, ‘we may 
conclude that Aristotle’s view of slavery 
is neither ... foolish nor... repulsive. 4S 
Here we have a curious correspondence 
between Kautilya and Aristotle’s attitude 
toward the slaves of their respective 
societies. Therefore it is not true, as 
a distinguished authority on the Arthasas- 
tra has it, that Kautilya, ‘a Brahmin and 
conservative by nature, was the 
foremost in raising his voice against 
slavery (when his contemporary, the 
noblest representative of pagan wisdom 
— Aristotle, was justifying it) and did 
all that was possible zo break the fetters 
of the slave. 

Both Kautilya and Plato appear to 
exalt the military class and prefer their 
rulers to hail from this class. Plato’s 
guardian-auxiliary is but Kautilya’s 


‘the slave 
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ksatriya svami. In the Republic, Socrates, 
prodded by Glaucon to talk about a 
community larger and more comfortable 
than what he calls ‘a community of 
pigs,’ describes the guardians. From 
this description we note that a civilized 
life of comfort and culture calls for a 
larger territory which must be conquered 
and defended by force of arms. Hence 
the need for soldiers and for a ruler who 
‘will be swift, strong, spirited, and 
philosophic.’ Kautilya, too, favors 
a king who can ‘endeavor to endow 
himself with power and success’ (fasmac- 
chaktim siddhimca ghatetatmany@vesayi- 
tum). And, about the character and 
attainments of the prince, he says that 
‘the king trdined in the sciences, intent 
on the discipline of the subjects, enjoys 
the earth (alone) without sharing it 
with any other (ruler) ...’ (vidy@vinito 
raja hi prajanam vinaye ratah, Ananyam 
prthivim bhuftkte sarvabhittahite ratah).*} 

Aristotle is not a supporter of 
imperialism. Unlike Kautilya, who 
holds out world conquest as the legiti 
mate reward for a just king, he opposes 
the contention that ‘empire leads to 
a large accession of material prosperity.’ 5? 
According to Kautilya, ‘a king, giving 
decisions in accordance with law, 
transaction, settled custom and edict 
as the fourth, would conquer the earth 
up to its four ends (anusasaddhi 
dharmena yyavaharena samsthaya 
nyayena ca caturthena caturantém mahim 
. jayet).5 Aristotle, on the contrary, 
counsels against imperial conquest with 
the argument that ‘such a policy involves 
a great risk of injury[to the internal 
life of the state]. It obviously implies 
that any citizen who can do so should 
make it his object to capture the govern- 
ment of his own state.”** Thus im- 
perialism is not only detrimental to 


the libertas of the dependencies, but 
also a threat to the stability of the 
imperial state itself. ‘War’, Aristotle 
maintains, ‘must be regarded as 
only a means to peace; action as a means 
to leisure.55 ‘And in K. [Kautilya]’, 
observes Bottazzi, ‘peace is but a state 
of preparation for war.’*° 

Yet we must remember that Kautilya 
is not an advocate of stark imperialism. 
As has been noted above, he encourages 
a righteous conquest and condemns 
all other kinds of aggression. Thus his 
arguments in favor of imperial conquest 
must have to be appreciated in a special 
context. Otherwise we are apt to 
misunderstand him as an ‘ultra-imperial- 
ist’ or an ‘aggressive genius’ (whatever 
that means).*°”7 According to him, the 
conqueror of the world should govern 
all its different peoples strictly in 
accordance with the duties prescribed 
to kings (svadharmakarmanugrahapartha- 
radanamanakarmavisca _ prakrtipriyahita- 
nyanuvarteta).55 For Kautilya a world 
conquest is the true foundation for 
world peace. This is the objective of 
the cakravarti (universal ruler), while 
the vijigisu (he who wants to conquer) 
aspires to maintain his sway through 
incessant battles. As Professor Sarkar 
has shown, Kautilya’s doctrine of the 
mandala, justifying each vijigisu’s ventures 
of conquest, results ‘in a conflict of 
interests,’ in ‘an international matsya- 
nyaya or the civil war of races in the 
human family.’°? 

As is obvious, Kautilya, in line with 
the traditional texts, speaks of two 
types of conquerors: a vijigisu and a 
cakravarti. He of course never clearly 
distinguishes between the two, though 
he refers to the cakravartiksetram 
(universal empire) and the cdturanta — 
conqueror of the caturantam mahim 
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(the four corners of the globe). Kautilya 
evidently is familiar with the concept 
of a universal emperor, as the word 
caturanta connotes a cakravarti® The 
operations of the cakravarti have a 
splendid design: establishment of 
universal concord through universal 
conquest and domination. He desires 
to be the sarvabhauma, the world 
sovereign. His sarvabhauma sway spreads 
over all the territories through which 
the wheels (cakra) of his chariot roll 
in a grand mission of digvijaya or 
conquest of the quarters. The cakravarti 
thus succeeds in putting an end to the 
state of perpetual civil war generated 
by a mere vifigisu in his mandala. It 
is clear that an ideal cakravarti is not an 
unscrupulous imperialist. He may resort 
to any means to achieve his end provided 
his means do not transcend or transgress 
the bounds of rajadharma, and provided 
his end remains the establishment of 
pax sarvabhaumica. ®? 

Interestingly enough, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Kautilya generally agree on their 
ideas about virtue in political life. Plato’s 
conception of virtue as the conquest 
of the self, the ‘internal enemy’ matches 
squarely with Kautilya’s ideas about 
the conquest of the senses (ndriya- 
jayah). Both writers recognize the 
need for virtues like honesty in life. 
Plato is convinced that ‘a man must 
have some degree of honesty; and that 
if he has none at all he ought not to 
be in the world.’® Self-possession 
(Gtmavattd) is the single most important 
virtue of .a Kautilyan leader, who must 
learn to perform what he ‘has promised 
to do irrespective of good or bad results.’ 
He must not despair in distress nor be 
euphoric in prosperity. In other words, 
he should strive at all times to be neither 
too happy nor too sad (manastapam na 


kurvita vipadam prapya parthivah. Atma- 
nascodayam Samsenra syad duhkhi na 
va sukhi. For Kautilya, thus, control 
of the senses is the dasis of state (rajya- 
mulamindriyajayah) and of statecraft 
(krtsnam hi Sastramindriyajayah).“ So 
adamant is he on the point of having a 
just ruler that he would prefer anarchy 
to an immoral king’s government (baram 
na rajyam na kurajara;yam).© 

Aristotle agrees with Plato and 
Kautilya that an ideal ruler should be 
a man of virtue. According to him, 
Virtue is moderation — ‘a sort of mean, 
since it aims at the intermediate.” More 
specifically it ‘is a disposition to make 
preferential choice, consisting essentially 
in a mean relatively to us determined 
by a rule, ie. by the rule by which a man 
of practical wisdom would determine 
it. To Aristotle, a man of practical 
wisdom is one who possesses ‘a reasoned 
and true disposition to act with regard 
to human’ goods.’°? The ruler must 
also learn the art of cbedience. Aristotle 
thus quotes with approval the traditional 
saying that ‘you cannot be a ruler unless 
you have first been ruled.’ Above 
all he must be a man of prudence, because 
prudence ‘is the only form of goodness 
which is peculiar to the ruler.’® There 
is no doubt that Plato and Kautilya 
equally share Aristctle’s concern that 
‘any polis which is truly so called, and 
is not merely one in name, must devote 
itself to the end of encouraging good- 
ness.”7° 

There is another area of agreement 
among Plato, Aristctle, and Kautilya. 
They all agree, directly or indirectly, 
that people constitute the most funda- 
mental ingredient of a state. According 
to Plato, the very raison d’étre of the 
state is the collective convenience and 
welfare of the people. A state contains 
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all sorts of people: farmers, cowherds, 
shepherds, merchants, workmen, artisans, 
and slaves. Each is a producer of sort 
but none is self-sufficing. Hence the 
state is formed and hence the need for 
unity in the state.”! The polis, Aristotle 
tells us, is a syntheton or ‘a compound 
made up of citizens. ”? Similarly, 
Kautilya declares that ‘the king and 
(his) rule, this is the sum-total of the 
constituents’ (faja@ rajyamiti prakrtisa- 
mksepah). But ‘there is no country 
without people and no kingdom without 
a country’ (na hyajano  janapado 
rajyamajanapadam va bhavatiti Kautilyah). 
Yet at another place Kautilya remarks 
characteristically: ‘For, a kingdom is 
that which has men. Without men, like 
a barren cow what could it yield’ 
(purusavaddhi rajyam, Apurusa gaurvand- 
hyeva kim duhita)?”™ 


Yy 


It is noteworthy that there is a 
-common link uniting the fate of the 
three writers. All of them suffered 
obscurity and infamy at one time or 
another and came to be reappraised 
and reappreciated later. For a millennium 
— almost until the end of the fifteenth 
century — Plato’s Republic was practically 
a lost book, though its memory still 
lingered in Cicero’s De Republica and 
in St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. Also, 
something of the Platonic communism 
was reflected in the medieval monastic 
life and something of the ideal state 
of the Republic was mirrored in the 
medieval church. Yet, as Professor 
Barker cautions, ‘the Middle Ages were 
not following Plato; they were following 
their own way. That way coincided 
at many points, with the way Plato had 
trodden before; but the coincidence 


was accidental.’”* 


Plato was revived during the Renais- 
sance when a general restoration of the 
Greco-Roman culture was being effected. 
Egidio da Viterbo, a cardinal under 
Pope Leo X, considered Plato a christian 
before Christ, and exclaimed in his 
Commentary on the Sentences: ‘Oh, 
if only Plato rather than Aristotle had 
come into the hands of our theologians! ° 
The nature of Platonic thought is best 
reflected in the ideas of three Renais- 
sance philosophers: Nicholas Cusanus, 
Marsilio Ficino, and Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola.” In England the Platonic 
ideal commonwealth took a new form 
in Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. In the 
seventeenth century, the return of Plato 
was celebrated in Henry Neville’s drama, 
Plato Redivivus. The Platonic influence 
is most pronounced in Rousseau’s 
Contrat Social which declared that 
the state was a moral as well as a 
moralizing organism. In the nineteenth 
century such thinkers and writers as 
Auguste Comte, John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
Hill Green, and above all, Karl Marx, 
were Platonists in one way or the other. 
Most especially the Marxian vision of a 
post-revolutionary ‘stateless’ society 
reflected the lingering quest for an ideal 
state begun by Plato. Even in our own 
times Plato has succeeded in inspiring 
controversies and utopias. The first 
volume of Professor Popper’s magisterial 
Open Society and Its Enemies sees Plato 
as the malevolent engineer of a totali- 
tarian and ‘closed’ tribal society.7® 
On the other hand, the ubiquitous 
influence of scientism and _ technicism 
of this century has resulted in Professor 
Skinner’s awesome Walden JI, which 
is but the Platonic republic metamor- 
phosed and modernized.” Plato’s plea 
that government is a task only for the 
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specialists has an abiding appeal in the 
history of Western civilization. There 
is much substance in the claim that 
‘from Aristotle to Voltaire his successors 
have instructed and amused the rulers 
of this world, but no philosopher has 
since, like Plato, held the world at gaze, 
demanding the homage of mankind 
for the rule of philosophy.’”® 

The Aristotelian conception of polis 
was obscured by the Alexandrian ideal 
of cosmopolis following the Macedonian 
emperors world conquest. The cosmo- 
polis symbolized the universal unity of 
mankind in one life and one order (kos- 
mos). The thoughts of the philosopher 
were revived, once again, by the great 
Dominican Schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, 
whose massive Summa Theologica and 
De Regimine Principum were markedly 
influenced by the ideas of Ethics and 
Politics, after these Aristotelian treatises 
had been made available to the Latin 
scholars by the efforts of Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes), the Spanish Moslem 
philosopher and physician. In fact 
St. Thomas integrated the teachings 
of Aristotle’s Politics with those of 
Augustine’s City of God and thus created 
the catholic paradigm of the theory of 
state and society. 

Aristotle’s ideas, countered by the 
Renaissance humanists and the neo- 
Platonists, once again sank into obscurity 
during the period 1500-1800. Yet his 
moral philosophy, especially his ethics 


and rhetoric, influenced such Byzantine 


scholars as John Argyropoulos and 
Donato Acciaiuoli. . The Paduan intel- 
lectual, Pietro Pomponazzi, echoed the 
master when he asserted that the 
excellence of man consists not in 
contemplation but in his moral virtue. 
Three Italian Philosophers — Bernardino 
Telescio, Francesco Patrizzi, and above 


all, Giordano Bruno — merit mention 
as the neo-Aristotelians of the sixteenth 
century.” They, however, concerned 
themselves with Aristotle’s ethical and 
metaphysical teachings, while his 
political ideas did not appear to make 
any impact on the political thought 
of the time. As Barker has pointed out, 
‘political science deserted Ethics’ at 
the hands of the Rer.aissance Machiavel- 
lians like Bodin and Filmer, and the 
Reformation Contractarians like Linguet, 
Duplessis Mornay, ard Locke.2° None 
the less, Locke received something of 
Aristotle through Richard Hooker, whose 


Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1594) 


was influenced by the Politics and 
inspired Locke’s Treatises on Government 
(1690). Locke, in turn, influenced 
Burke and ‘there is thus a long line of 
transmission which runs from Aristotle 
... to Burke.’®! 

In the eighteenth century Rousseau 
was one of the political writers to be 
most influenced by tke Classical political 
thought. Like Ariscotle, who recom- . 
mended that the polis make the citizens 
virtuous, Rousseau believed that the 
state must force people ‘to be free.’® 
A la Aristotle, Hegel sincerely believed 
that the state is a living whole. In fact 
the notion of the Hegelian moral 
nation-state was nothing but a reincarna- 
tion, in an altogether different context, 
of the old image of the Aristotelian 


polis. In spite of the master’s continued 
influence upon lazer writers and 
philosophers, the real core of his 


messages and insights has become almost 
denatured or defaced over the centuries. 
His original writings have been long 
lost, and, as Henry Veatch laments, 
‘poor Aristotle seems no longer to speak 
to us with very clear or steady voice; 
the voice is not even always intelligible. ’®? 
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Yet, in the realm of political philosophy, 
as in a number of other intellectual 
endeavors, Aristotle still is the acknowl 
edged authority. In particular, his 
concern for peace has an abiding appeal 
for our times. His rather un-Kautilyan 
formula — war for the sake of peace 
and not peace for the sake of war — 
mutatis mutandis was to remain at the 
heart of history — an ideal cherished 
by clerics, councillors, philosophers, and 
statesmen, though an ideal that remains 
yet unfulfilled. 

The students of Indian political 
thought are quite familiar with Kautilya’s 
detractors. ‘Is there anything that is 
righteous’, asks Vanabhatta angrily, ‘for 
those for whom the science of Kautilya, 
merciless in its precepts, rich in cruelty, 
is an authority? The writers of 
paficatantra (tantrakhydyika) regard him 
frankly malevolent, while Visakhadatta, 
the author of Mudraraksasa, calls him 
kutilamati (devious). A Buddhist work, 
Mahjusrimiilakalpa, calls him durmati 
(wicked), krodhana (irascible), and 
pāpaka (profane).** Strains of such 
vituperations still persist. For instance, 
Dr. Ghosh maintains that ‘what Kautilya 
teaches with so much pedantry is the 
art of violating law and justice with 
impunity in the ceaseless struggle for 
political power and economic aggrandise- 
Ment ca” 
scholar and a popular writer of textbooks 
on Western political thought, Kautilya 
is a purveyor of ‘crooked recipe for 
benevolent but unscrupulous kingship’ 
who ‘sometimes makes Machiavelli look 
humane.’®? Unfortunately, even in his 
own homeland, the image of the historical 
Kautilya, the astute politician, has yielded 
place to the mythical C&anakya, the 
Jean and hungry-looking, monstrously 
ambitious and artful character. This 


According to an Oxford - 


stereotype of Kautilya has been power- 
fully reinforced by the Indian writers, 
popularizers, and dramatists. 

A conventional political thinker, 
Kautilya commands a limited interest 
outside the academic arena today, 
probably partly because, as Dr. Mabbett 
observes, the Arthasastra contains 
‘plenty of superstition fantasy, 
whimsy,’ and partly because it is ‘in many 
ways impractical and thoroughly 
unrealistic.2® More recently another 
scholar has observed that Kautilya’s 
‘vision was limited, and that he failed 
to rise above the contemporary belief 
in superstitions.®? | There are some 
justifications for such accusations. For 
example, the section of the Arthasdastra 
dealing with ‘remedial measures during 
calamities’ (upanipata pratikarah) describe 
magical cures or correctives for most 
of the calamities and emphasize the 
role of the magician-ascetics (mäyäyo- 
gavid) in warding them off. ‘The third 
chapter in- the fourteenth book,’ Miss 
Saunders aptly comments, ‘is pure, 
unmixed magic.’ 

Yet, in fairness to Kautilya, one 
must observe that he was not a naive 
superstitious brahmin. In his description 
of the ‘secret practices’ for ‘overcoming 
the enemy’ he refers to the prescriptions 
of the Atharvaveda and merely follows 
his predecessor, Vrhaspati.”! Even 
when he is a supporter of magic and 
mantra in combatting the calamities, 
his recommendations for at least one 
of them, famine, are far from being 
impractical or magical. During famine 
he would like the ruler to distribute 
seeds and provisions to the people, 
embark on a policy of ‘reduction in 
population by inducing migration to 
foreign lands’ (karsana) or ‘shifting 
population from one region to another 
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in the kingdom itself’ (vamana). 
Alternatively, the ruler ‘should migrate 
with the people to another region where 
crops have grown’ or ‘he should make 
sowings of grains, vegetables, roots 
and fruits along the water-works or 
hunt deer, beasts, birds, wild animals 
and fish? (durbhikse raja vijabhakto- 
pagraham ~~ krtvayanugraham kuryāt, 
durgasetukarma va _ bhaktanugrahena, 
bhaktasamvibhagam va, desaniksepam va. 
Mitrani va  vyapasrayet, karsanam 
yamanam vā kuryat).” All these 
recommendations make their author 
neither a superstitious believer in 
witchcraft nor a passive fatalist. 

Kautilya in fact considers fatalism 
an attitude of the low-born.** He indeed 
is a practical man of action who believes 
that ‘the root of material wealth is 
activity, of material disaster its reverse’ 
(arthasya _ miilamutthadnamanarthasya 
viparyayah).°* It is also rewarding to 
note his personal attitude to astrology. 
As he says, ‘the object slips away from 
the foolish person, ‘who continuously 
consults the stars; for an object is the 
(auspicious) constellation for (achieving) 
an object; what will the stars do’ 
(naksatramati prcechantam valamarthoya- 
tivartate. Artho hyarthasya naksatram 
kim karisyanti tarakah)??5 He even 
frankly advises the government to collect 
money from sceptical subjects by offering 
them drugged potions or ‘after showing 
danger from an evil spirit and then 
warding it off ‘for the citizens and ‘the 
country people for money.’?® On another 
occasion he prescribes banishment as 
a penalty for the ‘practisers of black 
magic and sorcery’ (sa cettatha kuryat 
samvadanakaraka iti pravasyet).?" 

(in. spite of Kautilya’s notoriety, 
the niti (Kamandaka’s WNitisdra or 
Somadeva’s NitivakyG@mrta) and katha 


(Kathasaritsdgara cr Canakyakatha) 
literature often citec his name as also 
did the Puranas. Candis Dasakumara- 
carita or Vatsyavana’s Kamasutra 
followed Kautilya’s style. The celebrated 
Hindu poet, Kalidasa, composer of 
Raghuvamsam, -‘Kumarasambhavam, and 
Abhijfanasakutanlam, borrowed words, 
expressions, and even the theme from 
Kautilya’s work.8 His’ glorification 
of the imperial Raghus, the ‘lords of 
the lithosphere from sea to _ sea 
commanding. the skies by chariots 
of ai’ (asamudraksitisinamanakara- 
thavartmanam), has ied a distinguished 
critic to conclude that Kalidasa is “but 
Kautilya in verse (within the limits of 
art)??? Writers such as Aésvaghosa 
(Buddhacarita, Sauadarananda, and 
Vajrasuci), Yajfavalkya, Lankavatara, 
Hemacandra (Parisistavarvan), Varaham+ 
hira (Vrhatsamhita), and Ksemendra were 
influenced by this ancient treatise on 
statecraft.° The Maurya Emperor, 


Asoka (c. 273-232 B.C.), was the 
Kautilyan dharmavijayi (righteous 
conqueror) par excellence.’ The 


Arthasastra was influential in the seventh 
century, witness the vehemence of 
Vanabhatta. As late as A.D. 779 
Uddyotana Stri infcrms us that the 
Arthasastra was taught regularly in 
the city of Kasi (modern Benaras). 
Distinguished ninth-century scholars such 
as Visvaripa, the commentator of 
Yajfiavalkya Smrti, and Medhatithi, the 
commentator of Mazu Smrti, appear 
to have made use of Kautilya’s work. 
‘The influence of the Artha-sastra’, 
writes Professor Sarkar, ‘is ... to be 
noticed as much in the activities of 
Premier Bhandi the ‘“xing-maker’ of 
the Vardhana House (seventh century) 
as in those of the Bengali premiers 
Darbhapani and Kedara-misra (eighth and 
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ninth centuries), through whose niti, 
as the inscriptions assert it, the Pala 
Dynasty became for a time the paramount 
power in Northern India.’ As Dr. 
Majumdar adds, ‘it is very likely that 
the inscriptions of Bengal up to the 
12th century referred to the Kautiliya 
..-,/% In the mid-fifteenth century 
Sdyana borrowed about eight verses 
from the Arthasastra in his Subhasita 
Sudhanidhi. An eighteenth-century work, 
Sivatatvaratnakara, accorded Kautilya ‘a 
celebrated place with no less distinguished 
teachers of Hindu polity than Brhaspati 
and Sukra.’!% 

Yet, as Professor Basham observes, 
‘there is little evidence that ... [the 
Arthasastra}|’) was widely known in 
political circles.’ In fact, as he claims, 
‘references to the work of Cdanakya 
or Kautilya in later literature almost 
certainly refer to the Canakya-niti, 
the collection of aphorisms on morals 
and politics also ascribed to the great 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya, which 
exists in numerous recensions and of 
which many manuscripts have survived 
from all over India.” And, as for the 
modern times, the book ‘has survived 
only in a very few manuscripts, nearly 
all of them found in South India.’!°° 
While one may claim, as Sarkar does, 
that ‘Kautilyaism first, Kautilyaism 
second, Kautilyaism always has remained 
the motto of the Hindu as of other 
pillars of the state,’ !°6 it is a fact that 
the only official recognition in India 
so far of Kautilya’s achievements remains 
the renaming in 1956 of the Diplomatic 
Enclave of New Delhi, the sector for 
foreign embassies, as Canakyapuri 
(Canakyaland). India does not even 
possess as much as a research institute 
on political science named after this 
illustrious teacher of Hindu politics! 


The least one could say about the author 
of the Arthasdstra is what Professor 
Drekmeier has remarked so succinctly: 
‘Kautilya may not have been India’s 
greatest political mind, but he is at 
least accessible and his peers — if any 
— are not’! Due to the curricula in 
the Indian universities and the institutions 
of higher learning, Kautilya can never 
claim the distinction enjoyed by 
Machiavelli whom ‘every student in 
Italy knows by heart.’1°8 | 

It is possible to speculate that because 
of Kautilya’s defiance of the marital 
prescriptions of the smrti texts by 
endorsing divorce and remarriage of 
widows, he has always been suspected 
as a heretic in the eyes of the orthodox 
brahmins. Also the precepts of the 
traditional dharmasdstras were always 
upheld by writers such as Narada and 
Yajfiavalkya whenever these conflicted 
with those of the arthasastras. Thus, 
according to Professor Prasad, ‘that is 
what partly accounts for the loss of 
Arthagastra literature. 1°? Actually the 
arthaSdstras began to lose ground during 
the period beginning from the second 
century B.C. to the third century A.D. 
During these centuries of invasions by 
the Parthians, the Sakas, and the Kusanas 
following the downfall of the Maurya 
Empire, the religious: teachers and 
lawgivers came increasingly to denounce 
the materialism of the arthasastras as 
the cause of social and political decay 
and disruption and to re-emphasize the 
moralism of the dharmasdstras. During 
this ‘era of social repression and political 
subjugation,’ writes Bandyopadhyaya, the 
Manava Dharmasastra and the Manu 
Samhita became prominent and the 
Kautiliva Arthasdstra sank into obsoles- 
cence. 11° Furthermore, ‘Kautilya’s 
authority ... lost its importance after 
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the 13th century when the Turkish 
conquest began.’ !!! 

There seems to remain still another 
much more fundamental factor for the 
relative obscurity of the Arthaśāstra 
vis-à-vis the Republic or the Politics. 
Kautilya’s practical suggestions for 
administration and diplomacy, though 
remarkable for his age, cannot have 
any meaningful use for the political life 
of our times. The modern bureaucracies 
and international relations are guided 
by a different ethos and are too complex 
for the quaint precepts of the Arthasastra. 
Moreover, a philosophical-theoretical 
understanding of the origins and nature 
of the state or of such fundamental 
issues as the relation of right and might, 
of fate and human endeavors are desirable 
at all times, and in this regard, too, 
Kautilya, in spite of his references to 
danda and dharma or daiva and puru- 
sakara,'‘* must yield the pride of place 
to the Greeks, | 


VI 


The single most significant difference 


between Kautilya’s Arthasdstra and the 
works of the Greeks lies in the fact 
that while the former is little more than 
a collection of homespun homilies on 
political life, the latter truly represent 
the wisdom of the builders of philosophi 
cal systems. Plato was a philosopher, 
an intellectual, who sought to discover 
the ‘form’ of a political order possessing 
permanence and vitality. He of course 
failed to find such an order in this world. 
Thus Socrates tells Glaucon in the 
Republic that his commonwealth is not 
to be found on earth “but perhaps there 
is a pattern set up in the heavens for 
one who desires to see it and, seeing 
it, to found one in himself.’!43 In other 


words, as Professor Jaeger has it, the 
ideal Platonic state ‘is within us.’!4 
Plato’s Republic has even been regarded 
as ‘not a piece of pclitical theory but 
an allegory of the individual Human 
spirit.445 It is ‘certainly not a manual 
of practical politics,’ John Findlay assures 
us.4/© Aristotle, long reputed as ‘the 
Philosopher’ and ‘i maestro di color 
che sanno?’ (‘the master of those who 
know’),/47 was concerned with the 
universal fundamental issues of political 
life. His Ethics and Politics illuminate 
our understanding əf the origins and 
nature of the state as well as the relation 
of right and might in human actions, 
and thus the Aristotelian literature is 
marked by an unmistakable gravitas, 
that solemn quality worthy of a 
philosophical discourse, even though 
the Politics can often be regarded as 
‘a practical handbook’ whose ‘end is 
not speculation and knowledge, but 
action.’!18 

Kautilya, a practising politician and 
a learned scholar, was nevertheless no 
philosopher with an eye for the eternal 
reality. He was the author of a practical 
handbook of admmistration for the 
prince and not what Sarkar calls a 
‘philosophical treatise.”. Therefore we 
must discount Prefessor Sarkar’s 
classification of the Arthasastra as the 
Kautilya-darsanam.'*° = We must also 
question Professor Krishna  Rao’s 
conclusion that ‘the political maxims 
of Kautilya are not mere codification 
of the practice of time, but principles 
discovered by intuitive perception of 
political truths and by a process of 
verifiable observation. and operative not 
merely in the present but in the 
future.’!° Political philosophy, judged 
by the standards of Plato and Aristotle’s 
works, is a much more solemn affair 
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than being what Sarkar says ‘essentially 
a structure of ideals and pious wishes,’ £?! 
Political philosophy is engaged in the 
perennial questions of epistémé politiké. 
More appropriately it aims at conceptu- 
alizing wisdom or giving it a logical 
elaboration. In other words, its business 
is to formulate what Professor Strauss 
calls a Weltanschauung philosophie,'** 
Kautilya’s objective is quite modest 
and down to earth: provide a manual 
for a ruler to help him reign successfully 
(Kautilyena narendrarthe sasanasya vidhih 
krtah).'22 As Professor Altekar notes 
rightly, ‘the Arthasdstra is more a manual 
for the administrator than a theoretical 
work on polity discussing the philosophy 
and fundamental principles of administra- 
tion or of the political science.’ 14 
Nevertheless, it would be unfortunate 
to dismiss the Arthasdstra as an obscure 
and insignificant political manual colored 
by. a narrow Hindu ideal of monarchy. 
Though Kautilya can never compare 
favorably with Plato or Aristotle as a 
philosopher, his claim to fame rests on 
the undeniable fact the Arthasastra, 
like the Republic and the Politics, holds 
out a vision of the ideal state. Even 
if Kautilya lacks a philosopher’s vision, 
his rastra (state) is bound by the same 


principles of dharma or. areté which 
guide .the Platonic republic and the 
Aristotelian polity. Moreover, as Dr. 
Chunder has demonstrated, Kautilya 
‘reveals a spirit of happy moderation’ 
and is thus in right company with his 
Greek counterparts who uphold the 
ideal of harmony and balance in political 
and social life.!*5 In one of his pensive 
moods Pascal despaired that the political 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle did 
nothing but render the ‘madness’ of 
politicians innocuous.!*® We need not 
share Pascal’s pessimism. Similarly, 
we need not accept Professor Keith’s 
remark that ‘it would, indeed, be 
melancholy if this [ArthasGstra] were 
the best that India could show as against 
the Republic of Plato or the Politics 
of Aristotle.!*7 ‘Every man is born 
an Aristotelian or a Platonist, Coleridge 
once claimed.!™?8 Had the poet been 
interested in the history of political — 
thought and aware of the existence of 
Kautilya or his Arthasastra (discovered 
almost two centuries following Coleridge’s 
death), he would almost certainly have 
picked the Indian, at least. as a junior 
colleague from the world south of the 
Mediterranean, to share the honors 
lavished on the two august Greeks. 
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The Lit-shih ch’un-ch iu’s Proposal 
of Governing by Filial Piety* 


James D. Sellmann 


INTRODUCTION 


There are basically two theories 
concerning the nature and origin of civil 
government: instrumentalism and organ- 
ism. The instrumentalist position holds 
that civil society and government are not 
a natural condition of human society, but 
they are contrived tools used to order 
society. In the history of Western political 
philosophy, the Sophists were the first to 
propose the instrumentalist perspective, 
and Hobbes and Locke popularized it. 
On the other hand, the organic theory 
proposes that civil society and government 
are a natural condition of human society. 
The arganic theory holds that government 
institutions evolve naturally out of human 
society, rather than being contrived by 
people. In the West Aristotle was the first 
to clearly define the organic position “‘. . . 
that man is by nature a political animal.” 
In the twentieth century Whitehead and 
Toynbee have revitalized the organic 
theory. In the history of Chinese political 
philosophy, these two theories are also 
expounded. In this paper I will discuss 
the Lii-shih ch’un-ch‘iu’s* (ca. 241 B. C.) 
position concerning these two divergent 


theories in order to explicate the signific- 
ance of a model of governing by filial 
piety. 

My argument is twofold. First, I will 
show that the chapter “On Filial Piety” 
(Hsiao Hsing Lan) advocates an organic 
theory of government. This is interesting 
because other chapters of the Li-shih 
ch’un-ch’tu (LSCC) clearly propose an 
instrumentalist view. Second, I will argue 
that the chapter: “On Filial Conduct” 
discusses the practice of filial piety as a 
method (shu°) for governing properly. 
This second point is of value because it 


‘provides some practicable guidelines for 


applying filial piety as a government 
technique and policy. To support the 
first point, I will briefly summarize some 
of the different schools of thought which 
propose either the organic or instrumenta- 
list theory of government, and specifically 
display these divergent positions in the 
LSCC. To further strengthen the organic 
position held by the chapter “On Filial 
Conduct”, I will explicate its arguments 
for filial piety being the root of all 
practicable virtues. To further support 
the second thesis, I will explicate from the 
chapter a five-part process of employing 


* This paper was read at the Society for Asian and Comparative Philosophy conference held at the Hyatt Regency, 


Honolulu, Hawaii, August 13-17, 1984. 
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filial piety in government. Finally, I will 
present the three means proposed for 
practicing filial piety. 


H. INSTRUMENTALISM AND 
ORGANISM 


In ancient China the instrumentalist 
theory was the most clearly stated; while 
the organic position was mostly implied. 
The Mo Tzu (ch. 11), the Shang chiin shu 
(ch. 7), the Kuan Tzu (ch. 31), Hstin Tzu 
(chs. 9 & 10), and the Han Fei Tzu (ch. 2) 
all propose in their own way an instru- 
mentalist theory which bears a strong 
similarity. to the Hobbesian state of nature 
which is a state of war.' An interesting 
difference between Hobbes and these five 
Chinese thinkers is that Hobbes admits 
that his theory is only a methphor for the 
state of international relations and it 
makes a nice expedient for rebellion; but 
the Chinese thinkers, being historical 
minded, based their theory on an historic 
reconstruction of the prehistoric social 
condition of mankind. The Chinese theory 
is neither a metaphor nor an expedient for 
rebellion; it provides a justification for the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
political offices. The historical reconstruc- 
tion of the Chinese is very scientific, and 
it reads like the introduction to a modern 
political science text.2 | However, the 
Chinese lacked an Aristotle to clearly 
define their organic theory. The Lao Tzu 
holds an organic theory in always assuming 
that a social organization has a ruler.’ 
The Chuang Tzu’s position is complex, 
but most of the text assumes that society 
has a ruler.* 
organic theory, in a Plato-like fashion, by 
defining the ends of government as 
fulfilling the moral ends of mankind 
(Analects 12:17). The Mencius would 
appear to follow the Lun Yi; while 


The Lun Yü holds a tacit. 


bringing out an instrumentalist aspect in 
his ¢’ien-ming or right of rebellion theory. 
The Nung Chia (Agriculturalist School) 
would also support ar. organic theory.§ 
Since the LSCC compendium on 
political philosophy was written by a 
number of people, both theories were 
incorporated into it. The instrumentalist 
theory is most strongly presented in the 
Shih Chin Lan in the LSCC. This passage 
is most like that given in the Shang Chiin 
Shu, and it is fairly typical of the other 
instrumentalists, descriptions. However, 
it does differ from the others in that it 
does not mention strize Detween people as 
the means for estatlishing government, 
for that view we must turn to the Tang 
Ping. chapter of LSCC.° The passage from 
the Shih Chin chapte- runs as follows:’ 


Generally in speaking of human 
nature, our nails and teeth are inadaquate 
self-defence; our muscles and skin are 
insufficient to guarc against cold and 
heat; our ganglings end bones are 
inadequate to chase profit and avoid 
harm; and our bravery and daring are not 
enough to resist the fierce ones and 
prohibit the strong ones.... 

As for the masses being gathered, it 
is because they mutually benefit each 
other. The mutual benefit coming from 
the masses is the reason why rulership 
was established. Hence when rulership 
has been established, mutual benefit will 
come from the masses and human 
preparation can be completed. 

In far antiquity there was no ruler. 
The people lived together and dwelled 
in groups. They knev their mothers but 
not their fathers. They did not disting- 
uish between relatives, elder and 
younger, brothers, Eusband and wife, 
male and female. They were without 
the Way to deal with superior and 
inferior, elder and younger. They were 
without the rites for advancing and 
withdrawing, bowing anc yielding. They 
They were without the convenience of 
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clothing, shoes and belts, housing and 

storages, They were without the benefits 

of instruments, boats, carriages, inner 

and outer city walls, and strategically 

important places. ... Since far antiquity 

the way of the ruler has not been abo- 

lished no matter how many perished 

states there were. It is becduse it is 
benefical to the empire. Hence, they 
abolish bad rulers and establish those 
who can carry out proper rulership. What 

is proper rulership’? It should benefit the 

people but not benefit the ruler. 

The above passage clearly presents an 
instrumentalist description of the origin 
of the state. It holds some of the major 
tenants of the instrumentalist perspective, 
i.e., men once lived in groups without 
structure, they were without a ruler, 
without the benefits of organization, and 
so they consciously, contractually, or at 
least tacitlyestablished a ruler. 

On the other hand, the chapter “on 
Filial Conduct” implicitly holds a version 
of the Confucian theory of the organic 
development of the state. There are at 
least three points which explicate the 
organic theory underlying this chapter. 
First, this chapter is written in a Confucian 
vein by a third century B. C. filial peity 
school, seeing themselves as followers of 
the tradition extended by Tseng Tzu. 
Second, the chapter uses the organic 
metaphor of the root in describing the 
role of filial piety in actualizing the “‘ends”’ 
of human nature. Finally, it extends the 
“root” metaphor by arguing that filial 
piety is the root of all the practicable 
virtues — hence, the root of all social 
order. Before drawing out these argu- 
ments, I would like to briefly discuss the 
first two points. 

Although the filial piety school of 
Confucianism did hold some unique 
theories, e.g. that filial piety (hsiao®! ) and 
not human-kindness (jen*) is the origin of 
the virtues, nevertheless the basic world- 


quickly puns 


view of the chapter is still in keeping with 
the implicit Confucian organic theory of 
the state. The Confucains, as is exempli- 
fied in this chapter, were not prone to 
attempting an historical reconstruction of 
man’s prehistoric social life because the 
prehistory of man was not considered to 
be ethically informative. Only the 
historical records could provide ethical 
insight. Thus, the Confucians only deal 
with historical material which presents a 
social organization with a ruler. And as C. 
C. Liang has pointed out the Confucian 
school would trace the orgin of the state 
back to the tribe, the clan, and the 
extended family. It is the filial piety 
school which would take this last point 
that the state grows organically from the 
family and the parent-child relationship. 

The chapter begins by introducing the 
metaphor of the root (pen®). The opening 
paragraph (see the Appendix for a 
complete translation) outlines three 
important points concerning its usage of 
the root metaphor. First, it declares that 
only by paying attention to the root can 
one properly rule his state. Then, it 
on its strong organic 
metaphor by stating that what is called the 
root does not concern agriculture (see n.5) 
Finally, that the root is filial piety. This 
organic theory for the origin of the state 
is further explicated in the chapter’s 
arguments for filial piety being the root of 
the practicable virtues. 


IU. FILIAL CONDUCT AS THE ROOT 
OF ALL PRACTICABLE VIRTUES 


Since this chapter was written by the 
filial piety school of Confucianism, it is 
not too surprising to find it advocating a 
certain primacy for filial piety. Three 
short passages from the chapter display 
this:? 
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Generally speaking, to rule the 
empire and to properly govern a state or 
fief, one must undertake the root. ... 
None among all practices of undertaking 
the root is more venerated than fulfilling 
filial piety. 


Won’t goodness be attained, depravities 
expelled, and all people in the empire 
made obedient by holding fast to the. 
sole method of practicing filial piety? 


The root of instructing the people is 
called being filial. 


And the chapter closes by stating that a 
person who fulfills the basic virtues, like 
jen, yi, li, and Asin,” does it by means of 
being filial. The chapter, thus, presents 
filial piety as the origin for the state, as 
the maintainer of the empire, and as the 
root of the virtues which generate social 
harmony. 

The chapter “On Filial Conduct” 
stresses hsiao as the root of all practicable 
virtues. This reminds one of the Classic 
On Filial Piety (Hsiao Ching’). Although 
most scholars believe that the Hsiao Ching 
is a Han dynasty work, two of “its” 
passages are, however, found in LSCC.'° 
Similarly the Hsiao Ching opens with a 
discussion of fAsiao as the root of all 
virtues:!! 


Master Confucius said: “Being filial 
is the root of fulfilling the virtues (te); 
while it is what instruction orginates 
from.” 


To say the least, this is only one possible 
interpretation of Confucius’ teachings. 
Many would consider jen to be the root of 
the virtues. However, one should consider 
the second passage in the first chapter of 
the Analects: !? 
. . A consummate ruler (chin 
tzu ky should undertake the roots. The 


Way (Tao) will be developed after the 
roots have been established. As for 


being filial and fraternal, are they not 
the roots of fulfilling human-kindness 


(jen)? 


It is no small coincidence that LSCC, the 
Analects, and the Hsaio Ching discuss hsiao 
as a root of human activity like proper 
government, or ethics, or as the origin of 
instructing the people in personal cultiva- 
tion, or as what develops the Tao. 
Although Confucius, Mencius, and Hsin 
Tzu did not discuss hstao as the root of 
being human, it appears that one school 
of Confucianism did advocate this point 
of view by at least the third century B. C., 


‘i.e. the period of LSCC. 


However, most scholars would accept 
that jen is the basis of all virtues.1? Does 
this position conflict or contradict the . 
filial piety school’s position: or can the 
two perspectives be drawn together? The 
traditional view on jen and the point 
made by the filial piety school can be seen 
as conplimentary, if we apply a distinction. 
At least three different sets of terms have 
been used to attempt an explanation on 
how jen and hsiao can both serve as roots 
of humanity. They are: 1) top priority vs. 
low priority virtue; 2) logical priority vs. 
temporal priority virtue; and 3) ontolo- 
gical vs. methodological roots.!* 

The first distinction is proposed by 
Yang Yu-wei. It is tased on an algebraic 
model were jen would be the least 
common denominator cf the top priority, 
or prime, virtues like yt, li, hsin and chih. 
In a sense these top priority virtues are 
apriori, but without a transcendental 
meaning. This is to say that they are 
potentialy present, but unmanifested as of 
yet — they are purely abstract. The low 
priority virtues are those which require 
certain actions to manifest them; they are 
not potential or. abstract. Bravery would 
be a good example; it is not a virtue which 
necessarily defines humanity. Yet, one’s 
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humanity could be expressed by being 
brave in an appropriate context. When 
the top priority virtues are expressed in 
action, they become elements of the low 
priority set. Hsiao, then, becomes the root 
of the low priority virtues because of its 
practical role in instruction. That is to 
say, the child learns how to act morally 
by modeling the parents. 

I have proposed the second distinction 
of logical priority and temporal priority. 
What I mean here is that jen or yi or li 
could serve as a root of all the virtues 
interms of a logical priority. Given the 
Confucian assumption that there is an 
inner natural tendency which disposes one 
to act morally, i.e. hsing!, there should be 
a moral pre-disposition, logically speaking, 
that is the root of morality. Along these 
lines one could build an argument that 
chih, moral wisdom, was a root of all 
virtues because, logically speaking, 
appropriate moral action must be preceded 
by moral reflection and wisdom. 
However, when one confronts the 
methodological question: How am I to 
activate this in my life? Then, one must 
work within a temporal mode and follow 
a procedure. Since the parent-child 
relationship is the first social-moral 
relationship, hsiao becomes the temporal 
root of all practicable virtues. 

R.' T. Ames has proposed the third 
distinction of ontological and methodolo- 
gical roots. This position takes the organic 
metaphor seriously; just as there are 
various roots to a tree, so the roots of 
morality are of different types. The two 
major types being 
methodological. Ames would argue that 
yt would serve as an ontological root, a 
natural proclivity to act morally, but 
hsiao would serve as the methodological 
root. | 

Therefore, the position of the filial 


ontological and 


piety school is consistent with the 
traditional interpretation, and it helps 
explain the philosophical-ethical signific- 
ance of hsiao in Confucian philosophy. 
Considering hsiao as the methodological 
root of moral cultivation reveals the 
culturally relative basis of Confucian 
ethics. Their ethics is grounded in the 
ancient Chinese social structure. That 
patriarchal society held that the parent- 
child relationship, or more specifically the 
father-son relationship, was in theory the 
primary moral social relationship. Hsiao, 
then, plays a dual role as both relationship 
and as virtue./* It is a virtue in the sense 
of virtus or “power” that is a natural 
tendency or proclivity, and it is an 
achievement concept in that hsiao is the 
appropriate parent-child relation. In this 
sense hsiao provides the structure or 
method of cultivation, and it is its 
consequent.!® Hsiao is bridged to the 
other virtues via a moral generalization or 
extension of practice. 

If a child was ever to learn his 
responsiblities as a moral agent, then it 
was by extension from the father-son 
relationship that he learned how to act. 
Without learning how to practice the 
father-son relationship, one could not learn 
how to practice the other interpersonal 
relationships. In this sense, hsiao holds a 
temporal or methodological priority over 
the other virtues. Ina social-psychological 
developmental sense, one must first 
practice filial piety in order to learn how 
to be moral. That is, the father-son 
relationship serves as the primary 
developmental context in which a person 
develops his moral agency and learns what 
is appropriate, human-kindness, honest, 
etc. “By diligent practice of filial piety 
the way of human perfection is found.”!7 
Thus, from a practical perspective hsiao is 
the active root of all practicable virtues. 
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In a political context, then, one naturally 
desires to have loyal and dedicated 
officials; according to this Confucian 
program, the virtue of being dedicated to 
one’s ruler (chung™) must be practicablely 
grounded in filial piety. Hence, LSCC 
advocated that the practice of filial piety 
is the foundation of proper government. 


IV. GOVERNING WITH THE 
HSIAO METHODOLOGY 


Above Į argued that hsiao holds a 
developmental priority and serves as a 
methodological root in moral cultivation. 
And recall that the text itself acknow- 
ledges that hsiao is a shu, method or 
technique: *Won’t goodness be attained, 
depravities expelled, and all people in the 
empire made obedient by holding fast to 
the sole method of practicing filial piety.” 
(p. 6 n9). Below I will explicate from the 
chapter “On Filial Conduct” five ways in 
which the chapter proposes that hstao 
should be utilized in governing the empire 
or a state. However, before I start the 
explication, I would like to point out an 
important difference here between the 
Confucian writers of this chapter and the 
so-called Legalists School (Fa Chia"), 

At first one might consider that the 
authors of this chapter were influenced by 
a Fa Chia concept of expedient-practicality 
by using Shen Pu-hai’s term shu. Although 
the Confucian writers of this chapter used 
the term shu, they actually use the term 
to oppose a Legalist, especially Han Fei 
Tzu, theory. According to the Confucian 
formula, for example that presented in 
the Great Learning (Ta Hsiieh), the state 
‘is always put into harmony after the 
family. For Han Fei Tzu, it is the other 
way around. The LSCC position on this 
matter is closer to that of the Kuan Tzu 
which proposes that the family can be 


utilized as a tool to help achieve good 
government. !8 

This Confucian element in the LSCC 
also opposes another Fa Chia devaluation 
of the family. The Confucian school and 
a passage of LSCC accept an analogy 
between the family and the state as a 
model for harmony ané ruling. !? F. Hirth 
has also pointed out this analogy:?° 


Filial love is the basis of all that is 
good and proper in family life;.... The 
state with its government is merely 
family life on a larger scale. The filial 
love of the people is shown in obedience 
to its parents, the ruler and his 
government. 


K. C. Hsiao noted the Confucian program 
of building a fitting government on filial 


piety:?! 


The Confucians, to be sure, placed 
great emphasis on the family and clan, 
but their purpose in so doing was to use 
the ethical principles implicit in filial 
and fraternal relationships as the 
foundation on which to build self- 
cultivation and the establishment of good 
government. 


E. R. Hughes has also placed stress on the 
relationship between the family and the 
state for understanding ancient Chinese 
politics, but he sees it in a diferent light. 
He states:?? 


A Westerner will never really come 
to understand the Chinese traditional 
approach to the state unless amongst 
other things he really tries to grasp how 
much the approach was conditioned by 
the exaltation of the family above the 
state. This Chinese principle .. . is set 
forth. .. in the Hsiao Ching. 


Although Hughes writes this in his intro- 
duction to the Hsiao Ching, nevertheless 
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he appears to have the Analects 
(13:18) and the Mencius (7a:35) in mind 
because the Hsiao Ching, like this chapter 
from LSCC, sees dedication to one’s 
office or ruler as an extension of filial love. 
However, the Analects and the Mencius 
did put personal eithics before public 
“laws” on the basis that without the 
proper grounding in family relations the 
social relationships could never be 
developed. Hence, the Fa Chia criticized 
personal ethics, especially filial piety, 
since it interfered with the execution of 
public “law”.?? However the Ch’tan 
Hstieh chapter of the LSCC sees dedication 
to one’s ruler as an extension of filial love. 
This is expressed in a quote from that 
chapter: ** 


None among the teachings of the 
late sage kings are more glorious than 
being bilial; none are more significant 
than being dedicated in office. Being 
dedicated and filial are what rulers and 
parents desire the most. 


This development from the filial son to 
the dedicated official is also a concern of 
the chapter “On Filial Conduct”. 


A. Filiality as the Foundation of Govern- 
ment 


The chapter opens by discussing the 
need to “undertake the roots to establish 
proper order in the empire or a state or 
fief, and those roots are stated as the 
“fulfilling of filial piety”. Again this 
chapter is working on the assumption that 
filial love (hsiao) is the root of all 
practicable virtues, and that as such it will 
properly order a family which will 
influence the governing of the empire or a 
state. The result of being filial is given in 
the second paragraph:** 


If the ruler is filial, then his reputa- 


tion will be significant and glorious; all 
subjects will be willingly submissive and 

._ obedient; all in the empire will praise 
him. If an official is filial, then he will 
be loyal in serving his ruler; he will be 
incorruptible while in office; and he will 
willingly die in facing disaster. If a 
knight and a commoner are filial, then 
the commoner will be industrious in 
tilling and weeding; and the knight will 
be firm in defense or combat; they will 
not tire or retreat. 


In this passage. LSCC has equalized all the 
classes in their duty of being filial. 
Furthermore, this passage shows that 
inspiring loyalty in others has two aspects. 
First, the subject, e.g. official, knight, or 
commoner, must be taught to be filial; 
then, the respect and obedience given the 
father can be extended to the ruler. 
Second, if the ruler is filial, then his 
subjects will recognize him as a virtuous 
ruler and willingly submit to his rule. The 
above passage also equates the loyal 
official with the filial son. Ho Ling-hsi 
has also pointed this out in his book on 
LSCC’s theory of government:*° 


From this (citing the above passage) 
we can see that LSCC admitted the basis 
of being loyal lies in being filial. In 
interpreting this and speaking of its 
Origin, being loyal and filial are 
synthesized into one — being loyal is 
contained within being filial. Under- 
taking to be filial is undertaking to be 
loyal simultaneously. 

.. . LSCC seems to advocate that 
being loyal and being filial should be 
practiced in tandem. 


Since loyal officials are a necessity for 
proper government, LSCC naturally 
stresses filial love in order to develop such 
men. However, proper government 
requires more than just loyal officials. 
Thus, the chapter concludes by reiterating 
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the idea that filial love is the root of all 
practicable virtues:’ 


A man of human-kindness is one 
who practices kind-heartedness (Jen) in 
this aspect (i.e. filial piety). A man of 
propriety (li) is one who fulfills this 
aspect. A man of rightness (yi) is one 
who appropriately acts upon this aspect. 
A man of credibility (Asin) is one who is 
trustworthy (Asin) in this aspect. A 
man of strength is one who strongly 
carries out this aspect. Happiness is 
produced by complying with this. 
Punishment arises from violating this. 


Because the chapter contends that filial 
love is the proper foundation of society 
and government, it holds that filiality is 
the principal governing method (shu). 
“Won’t goodness be attained, depravities 
expelled, and all people in the empire made 
obedient by holding fast to the sole 
method of practicing filial piety.”?8 
However, the chapter does not merely 
advocate hsiao as the foundation for good 
government, but it also offers arguments 
to support this claim. 


B. The Late Sage Kings Governed by 

Filial Piety 

One of the most common argument 
forms in the LSCC is argument by the 
authority of historical example. Trad: 
tionally the ancient Chinese looked back 
to the “Golden Age” of their various 
culture heros who were commonly 
accepted as moral exemplars; they should 
especially be modeled by those aspiring to 
be virtuous emperors. Thus, it is not 
surprising that this chapter also cites the 
ancient sage rulers as governing by 
establishing the practice of filial piety in 
themselves and their people. However, 
the chapter assumes a sympathetic reader 
since the ‘“‘arguments” are not well 
developed, but rather they depend on the 


reader’s belief in the tradition of the past 
sage kings. For example, the chapter 
states:?? 


Being filial wes the fundamental 
undertaking of the Three August-kings 
and the Five Emperors and the guiding 
principle in all affairs. 


Or a little later the chapter discusses how 
to observe one’s filiality as a means of 
assessing personnel tsee part D below). 
and then, concludes: “This was the means 
by which the late sage kings governed the 
empire well.”°° F:nally Tseng Tzu is 
attributed with saying that: “There were 
five means by whick the late sage kings 
properly governed the empire. ..: These 
five were what the late sage kings used to 
stabilize the empire.”? ! (See part E below 
for a discussion of th2 five means.) These 
are implicit arguments. The main premiss, 
that these late sage kings are the authority 
in matters of government, is implicit, and 
so is the conclusion that their example 
should be modeled. Given the cultural 
context of that day most learned scholars 
would easily accept these implicity 
arguments as convincing reminders of how 
filial piety was employed in the past. 
However, these arguments make no 
attempt to convince the Taoists and so- 
called Legalists (Fa Chia). The Lao Tzu 
sees the development of formalized, 
artifical codes of hsiac as part of the 
disintergration of the natural harmony of 
the Tao.** 


When the six relaticns are not harmo- 
nious, There is filial piety and parental 
mercy. 


The Chuang Tzu wou-d argue that not all 
of the late sage kings were filial: ‘*... Shun 
was not filial . .. (because he) exiled his 
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mother’s brother ....”.2° TheFa Chia, 
on the other hand, advocated not modeling 
the late sage kings. In fact this idea is also 


present in LSCC:* 


Why does a ruler not model the 
example of the late sage kings? It is 
not because he is not worthy. It is 
because thier way cannot be modeled. 


However, the purpose of this chapter is 
not to attempt to pursuade Taoists and Fa 
Chia, but only to present the advantages 
of governing by filial conduct. 


C. The Filial Piety of the Son of Heaven 


The chapter also offers some hypothe- 
tical syllogisms to convince a ruler that he 
really can secure his sovereignty and govern 
his empire well by filail conduct. The 
following passage is also of interest 
because it constitutes the bulk of -the 
second chapter of the Hsiao Ching.** In 
the following I will quote the text, 
supplying the implicit premisses which 
complete the hypothetical syllogisms. I 
reconstruct the arguments as follows:*© 


premiss 1: “|. . if the emperor loves his parents, 
he would not dare to dislike others’ 
parents.” 
implicit If the emperor does not dare to dislike 
premiss 2: others’ parents, then he will be 
considered virtuous and the people 
will obey. 
implicit Therefore, if the emperor loves his 
sub-conclusion, parents, then he will be considered 
premiss 3: virtuous, and the people will obey. 
premiss 4: “If he respects his parents, he would 
not dare to ignore others’ parents.” 
implicit If he does not dare to ignore others’ 
premiss 5: parents, the people will consider him 
virtuous and submit to his rule. 
implicit If he respects his parents, the people 
sub-conclusion wil consider him virtuous and submit 
premiss 6: to his rule. 
premiss 7: “If the emperor’s love and respectful- 


ness are exhausted in serving his 


parents, illumination will be added to 
the commoners and spread through- 
out the terriority within the four 
seas.” (That is to say, the people will 
follow his example and be filial, 
developing the other virtues too.) 


implicit If illumination is added to the 
premiss 8: commoners and spreads throughout 
the empie, then the empire will be 

7 well governed. 
implicit If the emperor loves and respects his 
conclusion: parents, then the empire will be well 


governed. 


The whole passage could be simply expreassed as a 
hypothetical argument: 


If the emperor is filial, the empire will 
be well governed. 

The emperor is filial. 
Therefore, the empire 
governed. 


is well 


The above arguments further imply that 
the filial ruler will rule for a long time; by 
ruling for a long time and establishing a 
secure dynasty, the ruler expresses his filial 
piety by benefiting his father’s name. The 
overall significance of this passage is to 
support the claim that only by governing 
with filial conduct can a ruler secure a 
long reign and properly order his kingdom. 
The underlying assumption of the passage 
is the moral exemplar, i.e. the worthy one 
serves as the model for others to follow. 
It is interesting to note the influence of 
these arguments on the Han dynasty 
rulers who adopted hsiao as part of their 
reign title. 


D. The Extension of Filial Piety to Others 
as the Basis of Good Government 


According to the chapter “On Filial 
Conduct” it is not merely enough that the 
emperor be filial to rule the empire, but 
the officials must also express their filiality 
in a broad sense. That is to say, the 
officials must extend their filial love to 
other people just as the emperor’s filial 
piety was extended to others’ parents. 
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Actually this process of “extending filia- 
lity” is the practical means of developing 
other virtues from the foundation of filial 
love. Thus, a major criterion in assessing 
personnel is to observe how they “extend” 
their filial love. As the chapter states:37 


Hence, in assessing personnel, the — 
ruler should see if one first applies it to 
those one is close to, and then applies it 
to those distant; if one first applies it to 
those one values, afterwards applies it to 
those less valued. Now if there is one 
here who applies it to those he is close 
to and values, and yet he does not ignore 
those he is distant from and values less, 
then this means that he sincerely and 
cautiously practices the Way of being 
filial, This was the means by which the 
late sage kings governed the empire well. 


The ruler must select personnel on the 
basis of their “extending filial love” toward 
Others. If the officials are noted for 
extending their filial love, they will 
provide a model for the people and win 
the people’s respect and submission. Thus, 
officials who practice the way of being 
filial will assist in establishing proper 
government. The argument is supported 
by the concluding implicit argument by 
historical authority that: this was the way 
by which the late sage kings ruled also. 


E. The Five Means of Proper Government 


The final proposal givenin this chapter 
for governing by filial conduct is also 
based on the above ideas of “‘extending 
filail love”, and implicit argument by 
historical authority. The passage runs as 
follows: *8 


... There were five means by which 
the late sage kings properly governed 
the empire: venerating the Virtuous; 
venerating the honored; venerating the 
seniors; respecting the elders; and being 
merciful to the young. These were what 


the late sage kinge used to stablize the 
empire. 


Again, the ruler is pursuaded with the 
time-tested approach of the late sage kings 
who well ordered their empires by 
extending their filiallove toward five types 
of worthy ones. This complements the 
advise given the emperor in section IV.B 
above in that the emperor should not only 
extend his filial love to others, but he 
should especially extend it to these five 
types of worthy ones. 


V. LSCC’S PROGRAM FOR 
BEING FILIAL 


Before I conclude allow me to outline 
briefly what the chapter “On Filial 
Conduct” proposes as the means to express 
filiality. 

A. Being Filial is to Protect One’s Body 


The first means of being filial, 
mentioned in this chapter, is to guard one’s 
body because it is the most precious 
“thing” one’s parents could give you. The 
text states:9? 


Tseng Tzu said. “One’s body is the 
body transmitted by one’s parents. 
Behaving oneself with the body trans- 
mitted by one’s parents, how could one 
dare not be careful? 


The body is not only a precious gift, but 
it is also the means by which one serves 
one’s parents and their spirit after death. 
Again Tseng Tzu tells us:*° 


. .. Hence, one should go boating 
but not swimming, 2r walk on the road 
but not on a small sath. Being able to 
keep one’s limbs anid body complete in 
order to preserve the sacrifices in the 
ancestral temple can be called being 
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filial. 


Furthermore, a son must be careful with 
his body because it is ultimately not his 
but his parents’. This point comes out in 
the story of Yileh-cheng Tzu-ch’un hurting 
his foot and worrying about it for months. 
When his disciple asks why he is so 
worried, he replies:* 


“What a good question you have 
asked! I have heard from Tseng Tzu, 
and Tseng Tzu heard it from Confucius 
that since your parents gave birth to 
you in a complete form, the son should 
return the body complete. Not having 
his body injured, and not damaging his 
form, these can be called being filial... 
..’ Hence it is said: “The body is not 
one’s personal possession; it is the body 
which was transmitted. by one’s father.” 


The child lives to fulfill the parents; in 
this sense the child learns how to live for 
others and sacrifice fimself for others. 
Thus, he cultivates what is necessary to 
act as a moral person — other orientation. 
Moreover, the term body, especially when 
referred to with the character t'i? 
represents a physical continuity, and it 
might be interpreted as a symbol for 
keeping the tradition intact.4* The body 
(ti) is always instantiated as a particular 
behaving-person (shenP). In this organic 
system, then, the tradition is unfolded or 
disclosed through the filial and other 
ethical modes which the person in context 
conducts. After protecting his body, he 
can then fulfill the next two methods of 
being filial. 


B. Being Filial is to Properly Supply One’s 
Parents 
ESCC, in its practical orientated 
manner, details five ways that a filial son 
should supply his parents.*? First, he 
should supply their bodies with a house, 


comfortable bed, and good food. Second, 
he must supply their visual pleasure with 
the proper colors and ornamentations. 
Third, he should supply their auditory 
enjoyment by playing the proper music. 
Fourth, he ought to supply their appetite 
with good food cooked appropriately. 
Finally, he must supply their mind by 
keeping them from worry by appearing, 
speaking and acting properly. In fact 
LSCC defines filial piety as supplying 
one’s parents: 


The practice of filial piety is called 
“properly supplying” one’s parents. 


C. Being Filial is to Carry out your 
Father’s Ideals 


AS we saw above in section VA, the 
son must also continue his filial piety 
after the parents have died by offering 
sacrifices at the ancestral temple. The son 
must not only supply their spirits as he 
did their bodies, but he must also carry 
out the father’s ideals. Although the text 
is not very explicit on this point, it is 
strongly implied in the following quote:** 


. . . Having one’s parents contented 
is possible, but fulfilling it to the end 
is difficult, After one’s parents have 
died, one should repsectfully behave 
oneself. One should not leave one’s 
parents with a notorious name. Then, 
he can be called one who was able to 
fulfill filial piety to the end. 


Of course, this carrying out of ideals is an 
instantiation of the tradition, or as the 
Analects refers to it: developing the Way 
which is expressed through one’s moral 
behavior. The point is to practice moral 
cultivation and then teach others to do 
likewise. Thus, there appears to be an 
interesting etymological relationship 
between hsiao and chiao% to teach or to 
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raise. That is, children are raised in a filial 
manner, i.e. developing the tradition, and/ 
or students are taught by disclosing the 
lessons which one can develop appropri- 
ately. 

It is interesting to note what the LSCC 
overlooked or, at least, did not emphasize 
in discussing the methods of being filail. 
The most apparent oversight is not keeping 
with Mencius’ stress on bearing off- 
spring:*® 


Mencius said, “there are three things 
which are unfilial, and to have no 
posterity is the greatest of them all.” 


However, the need for offspring seems to 
be implied in the idea of carrying on the 
family line asa means to fulfill the father’s 
ideals and the sacrifices at the ancestral 
temple. It may be that giving birth to 
children is so natural that the authors did 
not place emphasis on it here. 

Second, the chapter stresses the 
material side of filial piety more than the 
spiritual side.*7 Although the chapter 
does mention the carrying out of the 
ancestral sacrifices and continuing to 
realize your parents’ ideals, i.e. to continue 
to open up the Way of morality, the 
emphasis is placed on materially supplying 
them. Here the LSCC appears to move 
away from the standard Confucian line 
because the Book of Rites (Li Chi) quotes 
Tseng Tzu, as saying that supplying is the 
least means to express filiality:7° 


Tseng Tzu said, “There are three 
types of filial practices: the greatest 
practice of filial piety is to venerate 
one’s parents; the next is not to disgrace 
them; and after that to be able to 
properly supply them. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


This chapter provides a Confucian 


theory for the origin and nature of 
government, and it presents a methodology 
for applying filial piety as a major tool for 
stabilizing and mainzaining a government. 
AS we saw in part II, this chapter supports 
an implicit organic theory for the origin 
and nature of government. This chapter 
holds the strong biases that filial piety is 
the root of the précticable virtues, and 
this strengthenes its organic perspective. I 
also noted that hsiao is both a natural 
proclivity and an achievement — both 
method and goal. In part IV I drew out 
the chapters five-part process of 
employing hsiao in government. Finally, I 
noted the chapter’s three methods for 
practicing hsiao. 

Some considerations for further 
research based on tiis paper would be: 
First, to give a détailed analysis of the 
leading instrumentalists and organic 
theories in- Chinese philosophy. Second, 
to attempt an historical reconstruction of 
the filial piety sckool, explaining the 
relationships between LSCC, the Li Chi 
and the Hsiao Ching. Third, to attempt a 
complete reconstruction of the philoso- 
phical positions of the filial piety school. 
Fourth, to further clarify the relationship 
between hsiao and the other virtues. 
Fifth, to further clarify the Confucian 
usage of the Fa Chia term shu, developing 
a fuller understanding of the term shu and 
its development. Sixta, to develop the 
Confucian organic theory of government 
by mapping out the relationship between 
the characters: hsiac® and chiao®; cheng’ 
and cheng: and chitin” and ch’in’. 
Seventh, the significance and symbol of 
the “body” in the Confucian tradition 
could be developed in more detail. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 
filial piety. is a contingent virtue. That is 
to say, it is depend2nt on a patriarchal 
social structure in which family members 
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value obedience to the father/parents. In longer serve as the methodological root 
a different social structure or when the for the practicable virtues or the basis of 
patriarchal structure changes, the role of government. 

filial piety changes too. Then, it could no 
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On Filial Conduct! 


Generally speaking, to rule the empire 
and to properly-govern a state or fief, one 
must undertake to the roots and put the 
peripheral last. What is called the roots 
does not mean tilling, weeding, seeding, or 
planting; it means to undertake cultivating 
the people. Undertaking to cultivate the 
people is not to enrich them when they 
are poor or to increase them when they 
are few, it is undertaking the roots. None 
among all practices of undertaking the 
roots is more venerated than fulfilling 
filial piety. 

If the ruler is filial, then his reputation 
will be significant and glorious; all subjects 
will be willingly submissive and obedient; 
all in the empire will praise* him. If an 
official is filial, then he will be dedicated 
in serving his ruler; he will be incorrup- 
tible while in office; and he will willingly 
die in facing disaster. If a knight (shih®)* 


and a commoner are filial, then the 


commoner will be industrious in tilling 
and weeding, and the knight will be firm 
in defense or combat; they will not tire or 
retreat. Being filial was the fundamental 
undertaking, of the Three August-kings 
(San Huang“) and the Five Emperors (Wu 


Ti°) and the guiding principle in all affairs. 
Won’t goodness be attained, depravities 
expelled, and all in the empire made 
obedient by holding fast to the sole 
method (shu) of practicing filial piety. 

Hence, in assessing personnel, the ruler 
should first see if one applies it to those 
one is close to, and then applies it to 
those distant; if one first applies it to 
those one values, and then applies it to 
those less valued. Now if there is one here 
who applies it to those he is close to and 


= values, and yet he does not ignore those 


he is distant from and values less, then 
this means that he sincerely and cautiously 
practices the Way of being filial (hsiao 
Tao”). This was the means by which the 
late sage kings governed the empire well.’ 

Hence, if the emperor loves his 
parents, he would not dare to dislike 
others’ parents; if he respects (ching ) his 
parents, he would not dare to ignore (lit. 
be slow toward) others’ parents. If the 
emperors love and respectfullness are 
exhausted in serving his parents, illumina- 
tion will be added to the commoners (i.e. 
various families) and spread throughout 
the terriority within the four seas. This is 
the result of the Son of Heaven’s being 
filial.° 
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Tseng Tzu said: “One’s body (shen®) 
is the body (ti transmitted by one’s 
parents. Behaving (oneself) with the 
body (t'i) transmitted by one’s parents, 
how could one dare not be careful 
(ching)?’ Consequently not being 
dignified in dwelling, one is not filial. 
Being disloyal in serving a ruler, one is not 
` filial. Being insincere in dealing with 
friends, one is not filial. Being without 
bravery in combat, one is not filial. If the 
above five practices are not fulfilled 
satisfactorily, calamity will come to one’s 
parents. How could one dare not be 
careful (ching )?’ 

The Shang Shu (i.e. the Historical 
Records of the Shang Dynasty ca. 1751- 
1121 B. C. ) says: “Among the three 
hundred stipulations for punishment 
(hsing™), none among all crimes is more 
serious that being unfilial.”9~. 

Tseng Tzu said: “There were five 
means by which the late sage kings 
properly governed the empire: venerating 
the virtuous; venerating the honored; 
venerating the seniors; respecting the 
elders; and being merciful to the young. 
These five were what the late sage kings 
used to stabilize the empire.'° We can say 
that venerating the virtuous is due to their 
(i.e. the virtuous one’s) being close to the 
sage. We can say that venerating the 
honored is due to their being close to the 
ruler. We can say that venerating the 
seniors is due to their being close to their 
parents. We can say that respecting the 
elders is due to their being close to their 
elder brother. We can say that being 
merciful to the young is due to their being 
close to their younger brother.’’!! 

Tseng Tzu said: “Since the parents 
gave birth to him,!? a son does not dare 
to kill (him); since the parents establish 
him as heir, the other sons do not dare to 
abolish him; since his parents gave a 


complete form to him, a son does not 
dare to amputate others as a form of 
punishment. | 

“Hence, one should go boating but 
not swimming; or walk on the road but 
not ona small path.'? The ability to keep 
one’s limbs. and body (t) complete in 
order to preserve the sacrifices in the 
ancestral temple can be called being 
filial.”?! 4 

There are five ways of supplying one’s 
parents: (la) constructing the residence, 
(b) making the bed comfortable, and (c) 
regulating their good are the means to 
supply their bodies; (2a) establishing the 
five colors, (b) arranging the various shades 
(wu tsa), and (c) displaying various 
ornamentations are the means to supply 
their visual (pleasure); (3a) regulating the 
six pitch pipes, (b) harmonizing the five 
tones, and (c) composing with the eight 
notes are the means to supply auditory 
(enjoyment); (4a) ccoking the five grains, 
(b) boiling the six dcmestic meats, and (c) 
harmonizing cooking flavor are the means 
to supply their appetite (lit. mouth); (Sa) 
making your appearence tender, (b) 
speaking pleasant words, and (c) being 
respectful in approaching and withdrawing 
are the means to supply their mind 
(chih’), When these five are presented in 
alternation and applied generously, this 
can be called to be adapt at supplying 
one’s parents. 

Ytieh-cheng Tzu-ch’un hurt his foot 
when he descended the hall. After being 
cured for a few months, he still did not 
want to go out and kad the appearence of 
worrying. A disciple asked him, “You 
master hurt your foot when you descended 
the hall, but after being cured for a few 
months, you still do not want to go out, 
and have a worried appearence. I dare to 
ask the reason why?” 

Yiieh-cheng Tzu-ch’un said, “What a 
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good question you have asked! I have 
heard from Tseng Tzu, and Tseng Tzu 
heard it from Confucius that: since your 
parents gave birth to you in a complete 
form, the son should return it complete. 
Not having his body (shen) injured, and 
not damaging his form, these can be called 
being filial. A consummate person (chiin 
tzu!) should not forget this even within 
the short time of taking one step. I 
almost forgot the Way of being filial 
(hsiao Tao). This is why Iam worried.”!° 
Hence it is said: “The body (shen) is not 
one’s personal possession; it is the body 
(kung™) which was transmitted by one’s 
father.” 16 

The root of instructing (chiao™) the 
people is called “‘being filial”. The practice 
of filial piety is called “Properly supplying” 


but to have one’s parents contented is 
difficult. Having one’s parents contented 
is possible, but to fulfill it to the end is 
difficult.17 After one’s parents have died, 
one should respectfully (ching) behave 
oneself (shen). One should not leave 
one’s parents with a notorious name. 
Then, he can be called one who was able 
to fulfill filial piety to the end. A man of 
human-kindness (jen?) is one who 
practices kind-heartedness (jen) in this 
aspect. A man of propriety (HP) is one 
who fulfills this aspect. A man of rightness 
(yi3) is one who has appropriately acted 
upon this aspect. A man of credibility 
(hsin!) is one who is trustworthy (hsin) in 
this aspect. A man of strength (ch ‘iang*) 
is one who strongly carries out this aspect. 
Happiness is produced by complying with 


one’s parents. Properly supplying is this. Punishment arises from violating 
possible, (but) being respectful (ching) is _ this.'® 
diffecult. Being respectful is possible, 

APPENDIX NOTES 


1 In the text the title occurs at the end of the chapter. The complete title is “Hsiao Hsing Lan”, i.e. 
“The Reference on Filial Conduct”, because this chapter is an opening chapter of one of the eight 
“Lan”, i.e. “Reference”, sections of the Lit-shih Ch’un-ch’iu (LSCC). The chapter begins with the 
expression “yi yiteh”’, i.e. “the first (chapter) says:” which I have omitted. 

Although there are some stories which deal with filial piety in other sections of LSCC, this is the 
only chapter that deals exclusively with the topic. However, it is interesting to note that there 
appears to be a chapter missing from the first “Lan” section because there are eight “Lan” sections 
and each has eight chapters, but the first “Lan” only has seven chapters. Moreover, the “Hst Yi” 
afterword at the end of the Shih-erh Chi section conclue with a story concerning the assisin Yü Jang 
which does not match the rest of that chapter’s content; and in one edition the “Hsü Yi” afterword 
is entitled “Lien Hsiao”, i.e. “Self-disciplined Filial Piety.” Thus, one might speculate that the 
missing chapter was titled “Lien Hsiao” and discussed filial piety. Yin Chung-jung takes the YU 
Jang story to be the only extant content of the (supposed) lost “Lien Hsiao” chapter, and so he 
inserts that story as the Lien Hsiao” chapter as the last chapter of the first “Lan”; see his LSCC 
Chiao-shih. (Taipei: Kuo-li Pien-Yi Kuan), 1979, p. 10. Lu Wen-ch’ao also discusses this problem; 
see Hsii Wei-yi’s afterword to his LSCC Ch ‘i-shih, in LSCC Ch 'i-shih Teng-wu-shu, ed by Yang Chia- 
lo. (Taipei: Ting Wen Book Co.), 1977, pp. 1206-1207. Also see Ho Ling-hsii’s discussion on this 
point, LSCC Te Cheng-chih Li-lun. (Taipei: Taiwan Shang-wu Yin-shu), 1970, pp. 13-14. 

2 “To praise” (ya’) could also be read as “joy”. Kao Yu’s note follows this latter interpretation, 
ie. “... all in the empire will be happy.” 
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3 This passage might remind one of the expression: “A loyal official comes from a home with a filial 
son” (chung ch’en chu yü hsiao tzu chih men"). 

4 “Shih” is a term of many meanings in LSCC; it can mean an “official”, a ‘knight’, a “scholar”, or 
sone who embodies all three roles. I have rendered it here as knight because cf the martial context. 
> The sage kings’ use of filial conduct to govern the empire is also mentioned in the Hsiao Ching, ed. 
by Shih Ch’ao. (Taipei: Confucius Publishing Co.), 1976, ch. 8, pp. 16 & 17; this text gives the 
classical Chinese fext, a modern Chinese translation, and an English translation. The Li Chi (Record 
of Rites) also mentiones the filiality of the late sage kings, see Li Chi Ch7-chieh, complied by Sun 
poan (Taipei: Wen Shih Che Pub. Co.), 1980, Ti 12; Chiian 46, Ti 24, “Chi Yi” chapter, p. 1108. 
É This whole paragraph is one of two passages where LSCC appears to quote the Hsiao Ching (Classic 

of Filial Piety). This paragraph, with minor character variance, comprises the bluk of chapter 2 of 
the Hsiao Ching; only the opening of the Hsiao Ching chapter, i.e. “the Master (Confucius) said”, 
and the concluding quote from the Book of Odes are missing. The seconi apparent quote of the 
Hsiao Ching in the LSCC is found in the “Ch’a Wei” chapter, see LSCC Ch'i-shih Teng-wu-shu, 
p. 714. Althought it seems unlikely that these two passages from the Hsiao Ching were interpolated 
by a later writer, nevertheless it is difficult to determine whether it was LSCC which quoted the 
Hsiao Ching or the Hsiao Ching which quoted LSCC. For further discussion on this topic see the 
commentary notes compiled by Hsü Wei- , Ibid. p. 714; the Wel Shu T’ung-kao, comp. by the Pen- 
chü Pien-chi Pu. (Taipei: Hung Yeh Shu Chi Co.), 1979 rept., pp. 423, 425, 426, & 429; and Tien 
Feng-t’ai. LSCC Yen-chiu. (Taiwan: Cheng-chih Ta Hsieh, unpublished Fh. D. disseration), 1979, 
p. 361 n2. | 

7 Tien Feng-t’ai, LSCC Yen-chiu, p. 211 ends the quote here. R. Wilhelm’s translation of LSCC also 
ends the quote here and cites the Li Chi, “Chi Yi” chapter, see his Friiling und Herbst des Lü Bu 
We. (Dusseldorf: Diederich), 1979 rept., pp. 177 & 494n2. 

However, this whole paragraph is found in the Li Chi, see note 8 below, with the passage beginning 
“Tseng Tzu said™ but it is still questionable how much of the paragraph should be attribute to 
Tseng Tzu. 

8 See the Li Chi Chii-chieh, “Chi Yi? chapter 24, p. 1123. D. Bodde translates this Li Chi passage in 
Fung Yu-lan’s, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I. (Princeton: Princeton University Press), 
Pig. p. 360, but does not attribute the passage to Tseng Tzu. 

? The Shang Shu is a part of the Book of History (Shu Ching), but this passage is not extant. Kao 
Yu’s commentary to this passage says: “This was the means by which T’eng (the founder) of the 
Shang Dynasty established regulations.” T’ien Feng-t’ai, LSCC Yen-chiu, alzo says that this quote is 
not extant in the Shu Ching, p. 357. R. Wilhelm’s note here is preplexing; he says: “Heute im 
Kapitel Fu Hing Yün, Schu Ging. Der text ist abweichend”, i.e. “Today, in the Fu Shing Yün 
chapter of the Shu Ching. The text is different.”, p.494n3. However this quote is found in part in 
ch. 11 of the Hsiao Ching, p. 24 & 25; where it says: “. .. There are five punishments and three 
thousand offenses, and of these offenses there is none renter than unfiality.” 

5 Tien, LSCC Yen-chiu, p. 211; ends the quote here, but the whole paragraph is found in the Li Chi, 
but not attributed to Tseng Tzu, see note 11 below. 

l This passage is found in the Li Chi, “Chi YI” chapter, see the Li Chi Ch'i-chieh, p. 1113; for other 
references to the filiality of the late sage kings see note 5 above. 

12 This phrase, “since the parents gave birth to him,” also occurs in the Hsiao Ching, ch. 9, p. 20; there 
it occurs in a long response of Confucius’ to a question posed by Tseng Tzu. The Hsiao Ching 
sentence says: “Since the parents gave birth to him, no bond cuuld be stronger than this.” 
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13 See the Li Chi Ch’i-chieh, ch. “Chi Yi’, p. 1125 for the same expression; but the phrases are 
reversed, i.e., “. .. one should walk on the road but not a small path, or go boating but not 
swimming.” Bodde translates this passage too, see A History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 358. 
The expression is not attributed to Tseng Tzu, and Bodde takes it to be part of Yieh-cheng Tzu- 
ch’un’s response. 

14 The Li Chi Ch'i-Chieh, Ch. “Chi Yi”, p. 1125 has a similar expression: “Not disgracing himself nor 
shaming his parents can be called filial.” Bodde also translates it, Ibid., p. 358. And T’ien, LSCC 
Yen-chiu ends the quote to Tseng Tzu here too, see p. 211. 

15 This passage also occurs in the Li Chi, ch. “Chi Yi” p. 1125, and Bodde translates it too, see History 
of Chinese Philosophy, p. 358. Yiieh-cheng Tzu-ch’un is accepted as a disciple of Tseng Tzu’s; he 
also appears in the Meng Tzu (Mencius), ch. [Va 24 & 25. R. Wilhelm’s note also cites the Li Chi 
but attributes the passage incorrectly to Tseng Tzu; he also cites “Be Hu Tung Schi Hiau Dschuan”’, 
p. 494n6. 

16 This sentence is similar to the above Tseng Tzu quote to note 7 above; it is also similar to a sentence 
in the Li Chi: “(the son)... does not exhaust his personal (desires).” ch. “Chi Yi’, p. 1108. 
Although I have not been able to find this quote extant in any other source, nevertheless its basic 
idea of “other directedness” is a primary teaching of filial doctrine as any chapter of the Hsiao 
Ching will testify to. Here I should point out that E. R. Hughes’ interpretation of the Hsiao Ching 
“. . camouflaging a mundane and selfish ethic.” is groundless and possibly due to his poor under- 
standing of the classic and its language, see his Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times (Taipei: Chin 
Shan Book Co. rept of Oxford ed. of 1954), 1969, p. 112, and, for example, his mistranslation of 
the opening sentence of the Hsiao Ching, ch. 2, p. 113. 

17 To better understand the meaning of “. . . to fulfill it to the end is difficult.” We should consider 
the expression: “During a long illness, there won’t be a filial son at the head of the bed.” i.e. Chiu 
ping ch’uang tou wu hsiao tzu.’ Note that similar patters are used to discuss the Chuang Tzu’s 
remarks on filial piety, see the Concordance to Chuang Tzu, No. 20, (Harvard Yenching Index), 
1956, 37/14/9-12; and Watson. Complete Works of Chuang Tzu. (New York: University of 
Columbia Press), 1968, p. 155. 

18 This whole paragraph, with minor character variance, is also found in the Li Chi, ch. “Chi Yi”, 
pp. 1123-1124. Bodde translates it p. 360; note that he has read happiness (le) as music (ytteh). 
The last sentence here parralles the conclusion of Hsiao Ching, ch. 6: “... if filial piety is not 
pursued from beginning to end, disasters are sure to follow.” p. 12 & 13. This paragraph also 
occurs, with some differences, in the Tseng Tzu (The Book of Tseng Tzu (Taipei: Chung-kuo Tzu 
Hstieh Ming Chu Ch’i-ch’eng), 1978, Vol. 023, p. 332; p. 337 also cites the Yiieh-cheng Tzu-ch’un 
stroy, see note 15 above. 


Conquerors and Consolidators in 
Anglo-Norman England and 
T’ang China: A Comparative Study 


Frederick Hok-Ming Cheung 


Anglo-Norman England (1066-c. 1154) 
and T'ang China (618-906) differed in 
culture, social organization, and political 
tradition, yet, in the shift from regional 
power to the ruling circle, from a military 
aristocracy into a royal bureaucracy, and 
the use of religion as a means of political 
stabilization, the two regimes followed 
similar patterns of consolidation. William 
the Conqueror and his sons, as well as 
Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu and his sons, 
headed military-aristocratic regimes, typi- 
cal of their respective medieval eras. But 
more significantly, after their conquests, 
they were able to get off from their 
conquering horseback and to consolidate 
their governmental machinery, develop 
their royal bureaucracy, so as to diminish 
and eliminate, to various extent, local 
resistance. They tightened their control by 
developing a core of loyal administrators 
or curiales, by having advantageous 
political marriages, and by identifying 
themselves with the traditional religions of 
their dominions — Christianity, and Taoism 
and Buddhism, respectively. 

The military nature of the two aristoc- 
racies deserves special attention as it was 
one of the most decisive factors in the 
founding of the T’ang and Norman empires 
and remained vital in the consolidating 


period. William the Conqueror and his 
followers belonged to a group of newly- 
risen military aristocrats. Their ancestors, 
a few generations earlier, were Norse 
pirates, who had settled in Northwestern 
France (Normandy). Some historians 
would describe the Normans as barbaric 
and uncivilized.! But whatever the case, 
they were able warriors, both on foot and 
on horseback. The Norman “military 
aristocracy” consisted of the colleagues 
and immediate followers of William, Duke 
of Normandy, who participated in the 
defensive or offensive fronts of the military 
campaigns centering on the Norman 
Conquest of England in 1066. As great 
landholders — counts, vicomtes, and 
magnates (proceres, divates, magnates, 
nobiles) — they could afford to participate 
in these enterprises. Some of them were 
younger sons who had to adventure for 
their future.> They were all members of a 
warrior aristocracy, participating actively 
in the planning and/or execution of 
military operations, and commanding 
contingents of knightly vassals (milites) 
whom they had enfeoffed on their estates 
or supported in their households. After 
the conquest and the foulding of the 
Anglo-Norman Empire, they were granted 
extensive lands and privileges in England, 
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primarily in return for their past and future 
military contributions, and they, in turn, 
granted lands in fee to their military 
retainers. l 

Li Yuan, Duke of T’ang, and most of 
his followers belonged to a group of 
military aristocrats whose recent ancestors 
have also been described as semi-barbaric. 
Like the Normans, they were able warriors 
and skillful horsemen. The military 
aristocracy of T’ang China consisted of the 
group of magnates who participated with 
Li Yuan, Duke of Tang, and his sons, in 
the seizure of power in the civil war that 
accompanied the breakdown of the Sui 
Dynasty (e. 617), thereby founding the 
Tang Empire (in 618). These Tang 
military aristocrats ““were far more open 
and frank than the cultivated southerners. 
Their rituals were simpler, and outward 
show was valued less than personal vigor.””* 

Most of these aristocrats of T’ang 
China were skillful warriors. They were 
the war leaders in a special district militia 
(fu-ping) system inherited from the 
Northern Dynasties. . It seemed that 
originally, membership was limited to 
aristocrats; and in early Tang, it was an 
honor to be coveted. According to Pulley- 
blank, “the. officer cadre came from the 
sons of the same great Kuanchung families: 
that furnished the high civil officials of 
the state. These families had a military 
tradition dating at least back to Northern 
Chou.and many of them were the descen- 
dents of former nomads.” Indeed, it is 
generally agreed that this early T’ang 
militia system was dominated by the 
military aristocrats — dukes or great 
landlords — who could afford to have 
power and wealth to participate in their 
campaigns. Some of them represented 
families that had supplied court officials, 
strategists, or generals for generations. 
They participated in the planning and 


military campaigning of the civil war that 
resulted in the founding of the T’ang 
Empire. Afterwards, like William the 
Conqueror’s military companions, they 
were granted favors as well as high posi- 
tions in the royal bureaucracy, and they 
remained the dominant force in early 
T'ang. ô It is interesting to note that the 
Norman system, too, left the military 
responsibilities in the hands of an elite 
group of warrior-aristocrats. The Anglo- 
Norman unfree peasantry, § which 
constituted the vast majority of the 
population, did not bzar arms. 

At the core of the early T’ang 
government, there were three pivotal 
departments (san-sheng): the secretariat 
(chung-shu) which wes responsible for the 
drafting and issuing of imperial edicts, the 
Chancery (men-hsia) which functioned 
as, the department of check and balance, 
and the Department of State (shang-shu) 
executed the policy decided by the 
Emperor and his court.” Ch’i-yun Ch’en 
points out that the governmental systems 
of early T’ang could be traced back to 
the Northern Dynasties: Northern Wei, 
Northern Ch’i which relied on the Depart- 
ment of State and the Chancery.’ By 
Emperor T'ang T’ai-tsung’s time, he 
added in certain features of the Southern 
Dynasties: Wei-Chin relied on the Depart- 
ment of State and the Secretariat, the end 
of Chin and the early Sung relied on the 
Department of State and the Chancery, 
and the end of Sung and Ch’i, Liang, 
Ch’en relied on the Chancery and the 
Secretariat.’ Thus, Emperor Tang 
T.ai-tsung’s san-sheng system synthesized 
the northern and southern governmental 
systems: with balanced reliance on all 
three departments.*°? The Heads of the 
three Departments functioned as the 
principal agents of the Emperor, the 
decision-makers of imperial policy, and 
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they played a pivotal role in the political, 
social, and economic affairs of early T’ang 
China. These Department Heads can be 
regarded as the curiales (active court 
officials) of the T’ang Emperors as they 
were members of the cabinet at the early 
Tang courts (curia), and the Left Vice- 
President of the Department of State 
was usually acting as the Prime Mini- 
ster. !! 

My list of the Heads of the Three 
Departments in early T'ang (see chart 
attached) is derived from: (1) “Tables 
of Prime Ministers” in Hsin T'ang-shu 
(New T'ang History), pp. 1627ff; (2) 
Biographical Chapters in both of the 
Official Standard Dynastic Histories of 
T'ang: Chiu T’ang-shu (Old Tang His- 
tory) and Hsin T’ang-shu; and (3) Yen 
Keng-wang’s T'ang P'u-shang-ch’eng-lang 
Piao (Tables of High Officials in the 
Department of Affairs of State during 
the T’ang Dynasty) 4 volumes (Taipei, 
1956). According to my studies, there 
were ten Heads from the three pivotal 
Departments at the core of early T’ang 
government in the reign of Emperor 
T'ang Kao-tsu (r. 618-26). Since these 
ten Heads were frequently at the royal 
court (curia regis) or members of the 
royal cabinet, I shall henceforth call 
them curiales. Among the ten curiales 
under Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu, all but 
Ch’en Shu-ta (& Tou Wei?) can be regarded 
as military aristocrats, that is, eight of them 
were evidently active in the military 
campaigning before the founding of 
T’ang. All ten were aristocrats (some 
newly risen, some from families active for 
generations under different dynasties, and 
some of royal blood). All but Tou Kang 
and Yu-wen Shih-chih were bureaucrats, 
that is, eight of them occupied official 
posts in the royal administration; in fact, 
some were from families that had served as 


court-officials for generations. A military 
aristocracy was clearly an essential factor 
in the founding of a new dynasty. Even 
if, as some have argued, aristocracy was 
not the only creative element in the 
history of medieval China, it was never- 
theless one of the dominant forces. It 
should, therefore, come as no surprise 
that all ten of Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu’s 
curiales were aristocrats. That eight of 
the ten were also educated bureaucrats 
follows from the fact that medieval 
China, unlike Norman England, had 
experienced bureaucracy since around 
the third century B. C. 

Conversely, among William the Con- 
queror’s eleven curiales!* (see chart), 
seven had military experience, that is they 
had been actively involved in campaigns 
such as the Conquest of England in 1066. 
Odo of Bayeaux and Geoffrey of Mowbray 
were both bishops, yet both were actively 
involved in the military campaigns of 1066. 
Furthermore, Roger de Beaumont sent his 
son Robert to fight at the battle of 
Hastings while himself assuming respon- 
sibility for the defense of Normandy. 
Seven of the eleven curiales were aristocrats 
— some were even related to the ducal 
family. Only five of them had bureaucratic 
characteristics or official posts in the royal 
administration. Among these five, three 
were bishops or archbishops (Edward of 
Salisbury and Roger of Montgomery were 
the two exceptions). Indeed, it is not to 
the bureaucratic but to the episcopal 
characteristic of the Norman curiales (as 
contrasted to T’ang Chinese curiales) that 
we should pay special attention. Signifi- 
cantly, of the six episcopal curiales, four 
are at the top of the occurrence-list. In 
founding the new Norman dynasty in 
England, as in founding T’ang China, the 
military aristocrats were clearly essential. 
Thus, at least six of William the 
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Conqueror’s curiales were experienced 
warriors. Although bureaucracy in 
Norman England was relatively primitive 
(though growing in effectiveness), the 
episcopal curiales of Norman England seem 
to have played the same vital role that the 


T’ang bureaucrats did. Both the episcopal: 


curiales of England and the bureaucrats of 
T’ang China were well-educated and some 
were scholars with voluminous writings in 
their names. 

In Norman England, most of the 
aristocratic curiales were interrelated and 
political marriages among them were 
common. In addition to the typical 
example of the Norman ducal family, (and 
the connexions of Herleve),!? many 
aristocratic families were also interrelated 
by blood and/or by marriage, such as the 
Richmond, the Giffard, the Clare, the 
Montgomery, the Belleme, and the Lacy.!4 
In T’ang China, the aristocratic curiales 
were from different factions and base- 
areas, yet blood relations and political 
marriages among them were common, too. 
The Li royal family served as good 
example. Chang-sun Wu-chi, one of the 
most vital and influential prime minister 
in Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung’s reign, was 
the brother-in-law of the Emperor.!> 
Three of Emperor T'ang T’ai-tsung’s 
curtales, Fang Hsuan-ling, Wei Cheng, and 
Li Shih-chi, were also examples.!® 

After founding their empires, the 
conquerors tried to legitimize their claims 
to their respective thrones by stressing 
their connections with previous royal 
dynasties. The T’ang founders, for 
example, tried to trace their Li ancestors 
back to the glorious Han Dynasty (206 B. 
C. — A. D. 220)in order to prove that they 
were of royal -Chinese descent and, 
therefore, rightful recipients of the 
mandate of heaven, justly ascended to the 
throne to bring peace and order to China. 


Similarly, William the Conqueror justified 
his conquest of England by claiming that: 
(1) Edward the Confessor had designated 
him to be the successor in 1051; (2) 
Harold Godwinson, in 1064, took a public 
oath to support his claims to the English 
throne on Edward’s death; and (3) he was 


related to the old West Saxon dynasty 


through his great aunt, Emma of Nor- 
mandy, mother of Edward the Confessor 
(see genealogical chart); thus, by both 
the Christian and feudal ethics of his time, 
and by kin-right, William, duke of 
Normandy, had a legitimate claim to the 
English throne. l 

The major objectives of these con- 
querors included territorial unification and 
expansion, domestic peace, the backing of 
traditional religious structures (such as 
Christianity, Taoism, and Buddhism), and, 
like all rulers, the upholding of their own 
power against any opponent. The 
conquerors sought to maintain and expand 
the centralized political frameworks they 
inherited. They encouraged loyalty to 
themselves and promoted their prestige and 
legitimation: They created a kind of new 
consciousness, identified with their new 
regimes. 

On the other hand, they sought to 
weaken traditional loyalties to the old 
aristocracies, or, in the case of the 
Normans, to destroy the Anglo-Saxon 
aristocracy altogether. The rulers raised 
up new families and supported their 
advance in the royal bureaucracy.!7 

In medieval empires, the administrative 
officers depended on the rulers whom they 
served and to whom they were obligated 
for their appointment and advancement. 
The rulers controlled or manipulated the 
royal bureaucracy through trusted officials 
(curiales)'® such as commissioners, 
justiciars, and heads of the Chancery, the 
Secretariat, and the like. They were the 
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core of the central bureaucratic machinery. 

By the times of William II Rufus (r. 
1086-1100) and Henry I (r. 1100-35) of 
England, or Emperor T'ang T’ai-tsung (r. 
627-49) of China, the curiales had 
developed into bureaucracies. They were 
so “attached” to the royal government 
that even though they were still aristocrats 
(and, to some extent, professional war- 
riors), their primary allegiance was to the 
royal bureaucracy, working for the 
centralization and consolidation of their 
empires. 

The royal bureaucracy of Norman 
England was relatively less developed than 
that of T'ang China, yet it has been called 
an administrative machine. Both in 
England and China, the aristocrats who 
founded the new dynasties tended to 
participate actively in the royal administ- 
ration. Some became officials in the 
itinerant royal courts, and most of them, 
whether occupying an administrative office 
or not, frequented the royal court and 
served as an informal body of counselors. 

The royal bureaucracy was not a 
unified body with homogenous social and 
political characteristics. In spite of the 
common interests of its members in 
upholding the regime, it consisted of 
different factions, all struggling for power 
and personal gain. Yet the royal bureau- 
cracy was maintained by the balance of 
power between the different factions, or 
by the domination of one of them, under 
the ruler. 

In Norman England, the royal curia 
included men of various backgrounds — 
land-holders, great and small; men from 
old and newly risen families, from upper 
or lower Normandy or from neighboring 
principalities, and representatives of both 
the laity and the upper clergy (such as 
Roger, bishop of Salisbury; Robert Bloet, 
bishop of Lincoln; and William Giffard, 


bishop of Winchester). Many, though not 
all, were related to each other and to the 
duke-king. Nevertheless, they all struggled 
for more land (as in medieval times, land 
meant wealth, wealth meant power), and 
favor from the ruler. 

Similarly, the royal bureaucracy of 
Tang China included different factions 
with different interests.'? The T'ang 
bureaucrats included different regional 
factions the Northwestern Kuan-lung, 
Northeastern Shan-tung, and the Souther- 
ners), factions of different social and 
economic background, of different 
aristocratic kin-groups the MKuan-lung 
elites, and the Shan-tung elites), and of 
different religious groups, (the Taoists and 
the Buddhists). Nevertheless, the T’ang 
bureaucrats, too, were all struggling for 
wealth and influence within the royal 
machinery under the Emperor. 

As the royal bureaucracy became the 
dominant force of the political system, it 
was accompanied by a process of consoli- 
dation and centralization. In fact, the 
bureaucracy was indispensable as a means 
of consolidation to both the T’ang and 
the Norman rulers. 

Of. the eleven most active curiales 
under William II (r. 1087-1 100) (see chart), 
nine had official posts in the royal 
administration. Although five of them 
were involved in military campaigns and 
two were from older aristocratic families, 
the military activities of these eleven 
curiales under William IT were much less 
evident than those of William I’s founding 
curiales. Most of William ITs curiales were 
not military aristocrats but royal bureau- 
crats. Six of them were bishops or 
archbishops, and, like the episcopal 
curiales of William I, five were at the top 
of the list of names occurring in royal 
charters. The episcopal curiales of Norman 
England constituted an educated group 
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vital in both the founding and consoli- 
dating periods. 

On the other hand, of the fifteen most 
active curiales under Emperor T'ang T'ai- 
tsung (r. 627-49), only two had extensive 
military experience. Eight of the fifteen 
were aristocrats. Of the other seven, some 
were from relatively humble backgrounds, 
unlike the ten curiales of Emperor T'ang 
Kao-tsu, all of whom were of noble birth. 


Nevertheless, all fifteen of the curiales 


under Emperor Tang T’ai-tsung were 
royal bureaucrats; some were from 
ministerial families that had been active at 
court, some were from families that had 


been eminent for generations, and some ~ 


had served at court for many years.. Ido 
not categorize these fifteen curiales of 
Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung under aristoc- 
racy because they were more attached to 
‘the royal bureaucracy than to their own 
home-bases. The groupincluded renowned 


scholar-officials, who had written exten- - 


sively and were well-respected for their 
learning. Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung had 
evidently been working very hard from 
the beginning at consolidating and 
centralizing hisempire. Although Emperor 
T’ang T’ai-tsung himself was a warrior- 
king, as a ruler, he tried his best to build 
up his image as a Confucian “Son of 
Heaven,” ruling by law and not on 
horseback. Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung was 
successful in strengthening the royal 
bureaucracy which challenged and 
eventually replaced the old aristocratic 
force in his empire. 

Indeed, there had long been a coherent 
and exclusive ruling class in medieval 
China. In early T’ang China, and indeed, 
throughout the history of medieval China, 
the Chinese conceived of the top stratum 
of society as consisting of a group of 
several hundred great families, defined in 
a long series of genealogical charts. *° 


Nevertheless, under the reigns of the first 
few rulers of Tang China, a gradual but 
profound transformation moved the basis 
for social esteem from the family towards 
the state. The T’ang aristocracy gradually 
became more dependent on royal favor. 

Patricia Ebrey has pointed out that 
the T’ang aristocrats were attracted to the 
capital, Ch’ang-an, and even settled down 
there.** One of their distinctive charac- 
teristics, she states was their eagerness to 
be associated with the imperial court. 
The ideal of becoming a scholar-official 
prevailed: the T’ang aristocrats loved to 


-seek prestigious court positions in the 


royal bureaucracy. 

Moreover, the general trend of 
medieval China favored the decline of 
aristocracy, the rise of royal bureaucracy 
and centralization under the ruler. Ch’i- 
yun Ch’en has demonstrated that the 
development of the scholar-officials’ public 
consciousness (loyalty/commitment) to 
bureaucracy overcoming the private, 
personal attachment to kinship and lineage 
solidarity was one of the important keys 
to the transition from aristocracy to royal 
bureaucracy in medieval China.?? 

Meanwhile, general cultural changes 
were taking place outside of the control 
of the aristocratic families. The Tang’ 
literary flowering advocated individual 
creativity, and the royal bureaucratic 
machinery of government was giving 
increasing prestige to strictly political 
accomplishment (might the Twelfth 
Century Renaissance have had such an 
effect on England?). Thus, if the aristo- 
crats of T’ang followed the general 
current, they could not distinguish 
themselves from the other T’ang royal 
bureaucrats. Some of the T’ang aristocrats 
were unable to adapt to the new situation 
and were soon left behind. The others 
had so fully devoted themselves to 
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excelling as royal bureaucrats that their 
careers were tied to the royal bureaucracy 
and its recruitment system. 

Both Norman England and T’ang China 
thus witnessed the emergence of royal 
bureaucracy.. The bureaucrats were 
trusted by the rulers, who sometimes 
assigned them to itinerate over other 
regions away from or in addition to their 
home bases; thus, they really represented 
the central government rather than their 
own locality. In time, some of them lost 
their home bases or local identity and 
adhered solely to the royal bureaucracy.?? 

The consolidators might also create 
new strata with chances to advance within 
the political framework of the royal 
bureaucracy. The rulers usually would try 
to divest old offices of real political power 
and to replace them with new offices 
more directly under their control. These 
newly created offices would be the rulers’ 
weapons against old opposing forces, and 
would contribute to the process of 
consolidation. 

The early Norman rulers introduced a 
policy of eliminating the local magnates’ 
judicial power and of increasing the scope 
and effectiveness of royal justice at the 
local level by assigning the responsibilities 
to new royal trusted bureaucrats known 
as justiciars (shire/local at first, then 
itinerant). These royal bureaucrats became 
the principal judicial agents of the king in 
individual shires and played a vital part in 
the political, social, economic, and judicial 
affairs in early Norman England. The 
justiciars, at least by the early years of 
Henry ls reign, established their power to 
hear the pleas of the Crown — which had 
both political and financial significance. 
The shire justiciars started exercising the 
responsibility of impleading suspected 


criminals probably under William II or- 


even under William I but definitely under 


Henry I.?4 

By the time of Henry I, the officer of 
justiciar was fully established and became 
highly active. Henry I made full use of his 
royal bureaucrats and developed various 
offices into a systematic royal machinery. 
At first, there was no uniformity in the 
composition of the shire courts and the 
law that they administered. Sometimes, a 
justiciar or a group of commissioners 
might be sent from the royal curia to hear 
an important case. A more usual practice 
was the appointment of a shire justiciar 
with a standing commission to try all 
plwas of the Crown that came before the 
shire court. 

J. H. Round regards the existence of 
the shire justiciars as a phenomenon of 
very great significance, for it represented a 
transitional phase between an essentiallu 
local shire reeve and a justice of the King’s 
court. Round believes that this develop- 
ment was a result of the differentiation of 
the sheriff and the justice by specialization 
of function, but “so transient was this 
state of things that scarcely a trace of it 
remains.7*> According to Van Caenegem, 
the creation of this new type of royal 
servants fits very well with a general 
tendency under Henry I: the creation of 
a complete new class of people “who 
would depend on royal government for 
their rise, and on its continuance for their 
survival.”*® Sir Richard Southern also 
points out that Henry I knew “how to 
play upon two great motives of human 
action — fear and hope. Henry’s servants 
never had so much that they could not do 
with more; and Henry always had more to 
give.?7 

The significance and meaning of the 
local justiciars in the administration of 
Henry I is that they brought a multitude 
of judicial business directly within the 
purview of royal agents. And in addition 
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to handling pleas of Crown, the local 
justiclars were directed by royal charters 
to deal with land disputes and other 
litigation as well. 

It is possible to identify from contem- 
porary records some twenty-eight local 
justictars in the reign of Henry I, Although 
few of them were great magnates, most 
were men of social standing and influence 
in their respective shires.78 Three of 
them were bishops (Alexander, bishop of 
Lincoln; Richard, bishop of London; and 
Robert, bishop of Lincoln). Many of 
them appeared frequently in the surviving 
royal charters, and all were influcntial 
royal administrators. Although the office 
of local justiciar was then an office 
separated from the shrievalty, it is evident 
that in some shires, the sheriffs were also 
the justiciars. And in many cases they 
were past or future sheriffs of the shire. 

In the process of centralizing the 
government, and restricting the power of 
local magnates, Henry I seems to have 
appointed sheriffs not from great aristo- 
cratic families (as William I had tended to 
do) but from Iesser families of the regional 
nobility.2? According to W. A. Morris, 


The new men who aided the King at the 
crisis of the reign, and who sometimes 
acquired the confiscated lands of the 
rebels, henceforth became more and 
more prominent. Within twenty years a 
remarkable circle of these persons held 
the great officcs of state and at the same 
time served as sheriffs, a combination of 
functions which had not been infrequent 
in the days of baronial control. The 
best illustration, therefore, of the change 
from the earlier to the later type of 
administrative staff is afforded by the 
personnel of the shrievalty in the reign 
of Henry Beauclerc.?° 


Nevertheless, these new sheriffs linked 
their shires to the central tribunal of the 


King’s court. At the beginning of the 
Norman Empire in England, sheriffs were 
the executors of juszice; then, the office 
of local justiciar became well-established 
in Henry Ps reign and took over the 
responsibility which, beginning in the 
second half of the reign, was transferred 
to itinerant justiciars ranging out from the 
royal court. 

In the thirty-five years of Henry I’s 
reign, many of his curiales were sheriffs, 
or justiciars, or both. About one hundred 
sheriffs and about thirty jusficiars can be 
identificd, directly cr by implication, in 
the royal charters, the Pipe Roll of 31 
Henry I, or other evidence. Eleven of 
them were sheriffs enc justiciars at the 
same time (from now on, I shall call them 
“‘sheriff-justiciars’’). 

Significantly eizht of the eleven 
“sheriff-justiciars” were active curiales; 
seven held multi-groups of shires and the 
other four held groups of shires that were 
regarded as a single acministrative district; 
and seven were holding positions in the 
royal household (see chart), all of which 
implies that most of the ‘‘sheriff-justiciars”’ 
were active at the court and in the 
administration of Henry [. They were 
also influential in their respective regions. 

Among the “sherff-justiciars,’> Henry 
Ps most eminent regional bureaucrats, 
four held their offices in the period 1100- 
1111 (see chart) six ir the period 1112-23; 
and seven in the period 1124-35. It 
should be noted that the number of 
“sheriff-justiciars” in the three periods 
mentioned above did not increase notice- 
ably. With the comprehensive data 
provided in the Pipe Roll of 1130, we 
should expect a major increase in the 
number of identifiable officials (royal 
bureaucrats) if the office was expanding. 
Our statistics may ind_cate the completion 
of consolidation and centralization in the 
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1130’s, or, alternatively, that Henry I was 
always trying to keep the power of these 
officials within strict limits. Indeed, the 
“hunter” needs to change his “tools” or 
“forms” of his tools all the time, in order 
to deal effectively with changing goals. 
The Chinese proverb, “When all the rabbits 
were hunted, the hounds would be eaten; 
and when all the birds were shot down, 
the hunters would have to store their 
bows and arrows,’ seems appropriate in 
explaining the phenomenon. 

Nevertheless, if is never easy to 
eliminate the power of local magnates. 
Henry I was tactful toward them as he 
worked toward consolidation and centrali- 
zation. He increased the scope and 


effectiveness of royal justice at the local. 


level by such means as making full use of 
royal bureaucrats (such as the “‘sheriff- 
justiciars”) who were under his control 
and were influential in their respective 
shires but also loyally working for his 
centralizing administrative machine. 

The above case-study suggests that 
medieval consolidators encouraged loyalty 
to themselves while seeking to weaken the 
traditional loyalty to local magnates. The 
creation of new offices such as that of 
local justiciar or “sheriff-justiciar,’ was 


one of the effective means of centralizing 


the Norman empire. In medieval times, 
however, only the rich could afford the 
leisure and expense of being educated 
(except some privileged groups such as 
monks and clergy). Hence, royal bureau- 
crats were usually aristocrats too. Some 
of them might even be related to the old 
aristocracy and thus possessed of an 
-~ independent power base. The rulers had 
to design means for controlling them. 

As discussed above, making the royal 
bureaucrats itinerant would be one of the 
means to keep them under control. The 
most important effort — the civil service 


recruitment and transfer system — were 
enforced in full swing at the end of the 
early T’ang period. The spreading of the 
teachings and philosophy of passive 
religions, such as Taoism and Buddhism 
(encouraged by the Emperor), and the use 
of enuchs might be attempts to create a 
group of “trusted?”  (non-hereditary) 
curiales, counter-balancing the aristocratic 
bureaucrats. In Norman England, there 
were a number of trusted curiales who 
were celibate clergy and thus non- 
hereditary (theoretically), yet they were 
capable, well-educated people who could 
make competent royal bureaucrats, too. 
To the founders and consolidators of 
medieval empires, religion was a “political” 
force, which could be harnessed through 
diplomacy.?! In general, the Norman 
kings cooperated with the Church and 
used it to their advantage.?? In a variety 
of ways, they employed Christianity as an 
instrument of political consolidation. 
Before examining concrete examples, let 
us first discuss some general themes. The 
religious policies of the Norman con- 
querors of England were in part formed 
by their desires to promote their own 
legitimation, to enhance their prestige, 
and to establish their political supremacy. 
William I and Henry I both tried to portray 
themselves as the bearers of Christian 
traditions and the champions of ecclesiasti- 
cal reform. The Norman monarchs sought 
to control the Anglo-Norman Church 
while at the same time encouraging and 
backing it so long as it (1) provided 
support for the legitimation of the new 
dynasty, (2) encouraged allegiance to the 
crown from all regions and social levels by 
condemning rebellion and stressing the 
sacred quality of kingship, and (3) served 
as a source of educated personnel for the 
royal bureaucracy (Christianity in Anglo- 
Norman England served this function well). 
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Yet the Norman and the T’ang rulers 
were both aware of the potential danger 
of clerical opposition from such groups as 
Anglo-Saxon churchmen in Norman 
England, or the Taoists and the Buddhists 
in T’ang China. The rulers “supervised” 
their activities so as to prevent them from 
becoming dangerous. Royal supervision, 
on the one hand, enhanced the prestige of 
the religious leaders and their groups, and 
on the other hand, kept them under 
control. The above points bear on general 
policies: that most successful medieval 
rulers seemed to have had in mind. In 
each instance, however, the relationship 
between the rulers and the religious leaders 
involved’ complicated political, social, 
economic and religious factors. 

To the Anglo-Norman kings, Christi- 
anity seemed to be a vital source of the 
clerical personnel needed for the develop- 
ing royal bureaucracy, as well as an outlet 
for the younger sons of the aristocracy 
who might not have a share of the family 
patrimony or acquisitions. Meanwhile, 
the Norman kings also tried to control 
Christianity as both a spiritual and an 
economic force. Indeed, royal power over 
the Christian Church had been extensive 
ever since the conversion of Anglo-Saxon 
England. 

Although William the Conqueror was 
crowned by Aldred, archbishop of York, 
and with the blessing of Pope Alexander 
lI,?° he immediately took full control 
over spiritual affairs as he did over secular 
affairs.’ Indeed, William I regarded 
himself as the lord of the Anglo-Norman 
Church, and the most important characte- 
ristic of the individuals whom William the 
Conqueror rewarded with bishoprics was 
their loyalty to the king. 

The Conqueror’s successor, William II 
Rufus, inherited his father’s will to control 
the English Church. From 1089 to 1093, 


William II left the see of Canterbury 
vacant, probably not only to exploit the 
revenues but also to avoid religious 
interference in his affairs. Willism II 
permitted no general church council to be 
held during his thirteen-year reign, and he 
refused to recognize the pope until he 
found it convenient. Indeed, William 
Rufus was not religicus at all. He simply 
did not care for the Christian Church or 
religion. 

In 1100, Henry I ascended the throne. 
Like his father and trother, Henry stood 
on his ecclesiastical rizhts, and he strongly 
resisted all threats to his power.’° Henry 
continued to retain vacant bishoprics as 
long as he could ard took the profits. 
Henry I chose most of his bishops perso- 
nally, and all of them required his approval 
before they were installed in their sees, he 
was clearly determined to maintain control 
over episcopal appointments.77 Henry 
employed the bishoprics as a means of 
rewarding his loyal clerical curiales, and 
this was the most important factor in 
shaping the composition of his episcopate. 
Indeed, Henry often selected his royal 
chaplains to be bishops. These royal 
clerical curiales whc gained bishoprics, 
distributed the royal patronage and favor 
among their relations — they were very 
nearly an oligarchy, monks were thus 
largely eliminated fom the ranks of 
episcopate.*8 

Like other successful medieval rulers, 
Henry I incorporated churchmen into the 
general framework of his administrative 
and political activities The Norman rulers 
often preferred to use religious leaders in 
their royal bureaucracy. One reason was 
the blood relations between king and 
prelates. Many bishops, archbishops, and 
monks in Norman England were related to 
the new ruling aristocracy: Odo of Bayeux, 
and Walchelin, bishop of Winchester, are 
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eminent examples. As religious leaders, 
they should have had few secular, political 
family ties and obligations and minimal 
direct involvement with secular political 
power. Yet the kings trusted them to 
play an active role (as royal tool) in 
politics. 

The Anglo-Norman’ kings, often 
demanded that their bishops emphasize 
their political roles in consolidating the 
empire, even to the extent of neglecting 
their religious roles, and some of the 
episcopal curiales did precisely that. S. T. 
Bindoffs comment on Henry VIMD’s 
episcopate is appropriate to describe the 
episcopate under the first there Norman 
kings as well: “The rulers of the English 
Church were the servants of the English 
King, and it was because they served the 
King that they were allowed to rule the 
Church.”39 The political role of the 
Christian priests in the Anglo-Norman 
empire was most importantly that they 
served to help the king consolidate his 
empire. 

The early T'ang emperors were 
pragmatic rulers, too, wishing to employ 
religious influence as an aid in consoli- 
dating the empire.*° The early T’ang 
emperors formed their religious policies, 
at least in part, to promote their own 
legitimation, to enhance their prestige, 
and to establish their supremacy. Emperor 
T'ang Kao-tsu and Emperor T'ang T’ai- 


tsung both tried to portray themselves as, 


the bearers of the religous-cultural 
traditions. The early T’ang rulers sought 
to control Taoism and Buddhism, while at 
the same time encouraging and patronizing 
religion (especially when religion provided 
support for the legitimation and unity for 
the new dynasty). 

Both Taoism and Buddhism had great 
influence on T'ang society. Taoism, in 
addition to many social and political 


‘crucial factor. 


functions, even had the political role of 
legitimizing the Li royal family, who 
promoted the religion. Buddhism was 
also significant in many social, cultural, 
and psychological aspects, and it was 
patronized. Taoism and Buddhism both 
played a vital role in early T’ang politics. 
The early T’ang emperors were clever in 
making full use of them religiously, 
spiritually, socially, and politically while 
keeping them understate control. Indeed, 
both religions contributed much to the 
consolidation of the newly founded T’ang 
empire. 

Religion played a significant role in 
consolidating medieval empires. In 
addition to their religious functions, 
Christianity in Anglo-Norman England, 
and Buddhism and Taoism in T’ang China, 
proved to have political and socio- 
psychological functions, too. Both 
Norman and T’ang rulers had strict control 
over religions, while patronizing them. 
Christian prelates played an active role in 
Anglo-Norman politics; for instance, the 
episcopal curiales were crucial in the royal 
administration. The pro-Taoist literati 
and aristocrats also played a vital role at 
the T’ang court, and they influenced the 
social, cultural, and political history of 
China throughout the Middle Ages. Both 
Taoism and Buddhism (and their various 
traditions, rules, and sects) helped knit up 


the socio-political differences between the 


North and the South. All three religions 
— Christianity, Taoism, and Buddhism — 
were influential in their respective 
societies, especially in the process of royal 
and imperial consolidation. 

To conclude, in the founding of 
medieval empires, military force was a 
In the Middle Ages, land 
was wealth, wealth was power, and the 
landed aristocracy was, therefore, a vital 
element. Both William the Conqueror and 
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his followers, and Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu 
and his followers, were military aristocrats, 
typical of their respective eras. 

, William the Conqueror and his military 
aristocrats were great landholders. Most 
were from newly-risen families; all could 
afford to, and were interested in, adventur- 
ous enterprises such as the Conquest of 
England. Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu and his 
military aristocrats were ambitious 
magnates too, and most of them were 
skillful strategists or able generals. In both 
early T’ang China and Norman England, 
military responsibilities were in the hands 
of elite groups of warrior-aristocrats. 

These conquerors have been described 
by some historians as semi-barbaric. 
Compared with their conquered peoples, 
they were rougher and less highly civilized. 
Nevertheless, these conquerors who won 
their empires on horseback, learned 
quickly. They adapted the traditions that 
suited them . while introducing new 
institutions of their own. Indeed, most 
significantly, after their conquests, these 
medieval founders were able to rule by 
means of their royal administration. They 
developed their bureaucracies to such a 
degree as to control or eliminate local 
resistance. They sought to weaken 
traditional loyalties to the old aristocracies. 
In| Tang China, because of the strong 
resistance from regional aristocrats, the 
emperors, in addition to many other 
measures, compiled a new book relisting 
the order of aristocracy, ranking the royal 
family and their curiales at the top. In 
the case of the Normans, they eliminated 
the Anglo-Saxon aristocracy altogether. 
Both the Normans and T'ang rulers raised 
up new families among their loyal 
followers and supported their advance in 
the royal bureaucracy. They tightened 
their control by developing a core of 
admininstrative curiales. Because of their 


differences in historical background, the 
T.ang curiales were mainly educated 
bureaucrats (scholar-officials), while the 
Norman kings depended heavily on a group 
of royal clergy (episcopal curiales). Never- 
theless, these two kinds of curiales served 
their respective consolidating rulers well: 
through their administrative expertise. 

By the times of William II and Henry I 
of England, or Emperor Tang T’ai-tsung 
in China, the curiales were so attached to 
the royal government that even though 
most of them were still aristocrats, they 
were better categorized as royal bureau- 
crats. Indeed, both empires experienced a 
transformation in which power was drained 
from regional centers into the central curta. 
As this occurred, the aristocracy gradually 
became more and more dependent on 
royal favor. The royal bureaucrats 
itinerated over regions other than, or in 
addition to, their home bases, expanding 
the control of the central government. 
The justices in eyre under Henry I provide 
a good example of this development. The 
creation of new offices or posts, shifting 
the focus from local regions to the central 
government, was one of the effective 
means of consolidating medieval empires. 
In times, most of the royal bureaucrats 
adhered solely to the central administrative 
court. 

The royal bureaucracy consisted of 
various ambitious factions struggling for 
power. Yet the consolidators of both 
Anglo-Norman England and T’ang China 
maintained a balance of power between 
them or, sometimes, permitted the 
domination of one loyal administrator as 
in the cases of Ranulf Flambard, bishop 
of Durham, or Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 
or Chang-sun Wu-chi from the Northwest 
or Kuan-lung group. These favored royal 
bureaucrats, no matter how trusted by 
their rulers, were always under the royal 
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control. 

In both Norman England and T’ang 
China, some of the aristocratic curiales 
were interrelated by blood and political 
marriages among them were common. 
Examples included the Richmond, the 
Giffard, the Clare, the Montgomery, the 
Belleme, and the Lacy in Norman England; 
and the Tu-ku, the Chang-sun, and the Li 
in T’ang China. Both medieval empires, in 
various degree, were in the hands of these 
groups of people, who would like their 
empires consolidated and stabilized, and 
thus, their power and privileges main- 
tained. 

Finally, religion played a significant 
role in the consolidation of both. medieval 
empires. In a variety of ways, such as 
recruiting educated clergy into their 


administration, the Norman kings 
employed Christianity as an instrument 
of political consolidation. In Anglo- 
Norman England and T’ang China alike, 
religion was, at once a spiritual and a 
political force. Norman kings and T’ang 
emperors both used religion to legitimize 
their claims to the thrones, and to 
encourage the allegiance of believers from 
all regions and social levels. 

Indeed, in the shift from regional 
power to central power, the transformation 
of the ruling circle from a military 
(horseback) aristocracy into a bureaucracy, 
and the use of religion as a means of 
political stabilization, Anglo-Norman 
England and T’ang China reflect common 
patterns of consolidation. 
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The Curiales of Emperor T’ang Kao-Tzu (r.618-26) 


“Heads of the 3 pivotal departments at the core of early T’ang bureaucracy. 
**Biographical chapters in the two Standard Dynastic Histories of T’ang. CTS = Chiu T’ang-shu; 
HTS = Hsin T’ang-shu. 
***Characteristics: M = military; A = aristocratic; B = bureaucratic (having eminent official posts 
in the royal administration for a long period). 
*] = Vice-President of the Dept. of State 
*2 = President of the Chancery 
*3= President of the Secretariat 
Base-area: NW = Northwest Kuan-lung 
NE = Northeast Shan-tung 
S South 


a | Base-area Ó| PER 
NAME Period 
ONW NE | 
P’ ei, 618-25 57 88 
Chi 
2. Liu, 618 57 88 
Wen-ching 
Ch’en, 618-26 
Shu-ta - 


u 





6. Hsiao, X | 618-23 X 63 101 se PA: X 
Yu X 623-27 

7. Yang, x 619-23 62 |10 | x ~- xl 
Kung-jen 623-26 

8. Feng, ~ X 
Te-i 

9. Pei, 624-25 63 100 
Chu 

10. Yu-wen 625-26 63 100 
Shih-chi 626-27 
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The Curiales of Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung (r. 626-49) 


Tire | Basearea | re Pere 
Banos CTS | HTS| M|A/B 
rains 
626-29 
629-42 
626-27 65 | 95 
638-43 


65 105 

X 
X 

4, Tu, X 628-29 
Ju-hui 629 

628-29 67 93 |. X 

ae 630-34 

6. Wang, 628-33 X 70 98 
Kuei 

7. Wen 630-36 61 9] 
Yen-po 636-37 

8. Yang, 636-39 62 
Shih-tao 639-43/5 

9. Wei, 633-42 X 71 97 
Cheng 

10. Tsen, 644-45 70 102 
Wen-pen 
Ma, 644-48 74 
Chou 
Liu, 644.45 74 99 
Chi 
Ch’u 648-49 105 
Sui-liang 

l4. Yu, 649 78 104 
Chih-ning 

15. Chang, 649 78 104 
Hsing-ch’eng 








aid as 
Scr 


EERE 


. 


oda d 
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The Curiales of William I (r. 1066-87) 


*curialis = one whose frequency of occurrences in surviving royal charters is higher than 1.5/yr. 
Statistics from Regesta I; spurious charters = 0.5, 
**L, W.-= landed wealth (Domesday value, 1086) 
***Characteristics: M = military; A = aristocratic; B = bureaucratic (official post in royal admin.) 
_****R = remarks 


eK 
= ** 
1. Odo, bp. 58/16 = 3.625 3240;#1 | X X X 
of Bayeux Class À 
2. Lanfranc, 73/21 = 3.476 1635; X 
abp. of Cant. Class A 
3. Aldred, 9/3 = 3.0 incomp. abp. 
of York 
4. Geoffrey 58/20 = 2.9 788; X X X bp. 
of Mowbray Class A Cou. 
5. Roger of 51/21 = 2.428 2078; #2 X X X #10 
Montgomery Class A WII 
6. Robert, c. 46/21 = 2.19 ` 2000; #2 X X 
of Mortain Class A 
7. Edward of 12.5/6 = 2.08 412; X X 
Salisbury Class B 





8. Walchelin, 
bp. of Winch. 


35,5/20 = 1.775 


920; x X bp. 
#5WII 
248; X X 
Class C 
10. Wiliam, incomp. bp. 
bp. of Durham #3WII 
11. Roger de 24.5/16 = 1.53 77? X X 
. Beaumont 


C) 
E 
A 
p 


‘9. Robert de 
Beaumont 


31.5/20 = 1.575 


25/16 = 1.5625 
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Genealogical Chart: Showing the Marriage Connections 


of the Li T’ang Toyal Family 
Li Hu Tu-ku Hsin 
Li Ping = 4th daughter 7th daughter = Yang Chien 
D. of T Emperor Sui Wen-ti 
r. 581-604 
Li Yuan, D.of T | 
Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu 
r. 618-26 
Yang Kuang 
Emperor Sui Yang-ti 
r. 604-17 
Li Shih-min 
Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung 
r. 626-49 


Genealogical Chart: William I (The Conqueror) 
Duke of Normandy, 1035-87, King of England, 1066-87 


Richard I, 
Duke of Normandy, 942-96 


Richard IT, Emma = Ethelred II, 


Duke of Normandy, King of England, 
996-1026 . 978-1016 
Robert I = Herleve Edward the Confessor, 
D. of N., King of England, 1042-66 
1027-35 
William I (the Conqueror) 


Duke of Normandy, 1035-87 
King of England, 1066-87. 
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The Curiales of William H (r. 1087-1100) 


*curidlis = one whose frequency of occurrences in surviving royal charters is higher than 1.5/yr. . 
Statistics from Regesta J; spurious charters = 0.5. 

**). W. = landed wealth (Domesday value, 1086) ; 

*** Characteristics. M = military; A = aristocratic: B = bureaucratic (official pcst in royal admin.) ` 

*e**R = remarks’ 











MAMP iai OA a a 
sef Re 
I. Robert Bloet 42/9 = 4.667 X bp. 
bp. of Linc. + 
2. Ranulf Flamb 32.5/9 = 3.611 A bp. 
bp. of Durham + 
3. William, 44.35/13 = 3.423 incomp. bp. 
bp of Durham 
4. Wyllam Gilt 30/9 = 3.33 X (bp) 
future bp. of 
Wincheste: 
5. Walchelin, 33.5/1) = 3.045 922; x X 
bp. of Winch. i Class A #8WI 


a ee 


37/13 = 2.85 


— em 


6, Ludo, son of 
deRia. dapifer 


. Haimo (If) 30/13 = 2.318 128; X 
Dapifer 
8, Ropu Bipod 30/13 = 2.31 450; X 
Daprter (Wma) Class B 
9, Thomas (Baye 27.5/13 = 115 
{abp. of York} 
10. Roger of 14/7 = 2.0 2078; #2 x x xX 
Montgomery Class A 


J{. Urse of 16/9 = 1.77 
Abitot 











~~ 





ha 
oc 


SWI 


Obsert (cl) 11/7 = 1.57 
in Lines. l 


5| 
L 
Lir 
a 
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The “Sheriff Justiciars” of Henry I (r. 1100-1135) 


Occurrences/period = frequency; 1.5 or higher = curiales; Statistics from Regesta II; spurious charters 
= 0.5. 

PERIODS: 1 = 1100-1111;2 = 1112-1123;3 = 1124-1135. 

M = with multi-groups of shires; G = with a group of shires. 

Remarks: positions in royal household; C = S. & J. concurrently. 


William 90.5/15 = 6.03 
d’Albini, (1120-35) 
Brito 














3. Richard de 
Belmeis, bp. 
of London 


4. Roger Bigod 
d. 1107 


54/13 = 4.15 
(1108-21) 










68.5/7 = 9.78 
(1100-07) 


S. before 
J. then C 







955/22 = 4.34 








5. Geoffrey de 
Clinton 
d. 1132 














6. Payne 63/20 = 3.15 S. before 






fitz John (1115-35) J. then C 
Chamberlain? 
7. Robert S. before & 
fitzwalter after & C 













8. Miles of 
Gloucester 


50.5/9 = 5.61 
(1126-35) 


S. before & 
after & C 
Constable 









9. Ralph 
Passelewe 










0.5/14 = 2.89 
(1121-35) 


S. before 
J&C 
Constable? 





Aubrey de 
Vere II 
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The “Episcopal Curiales’’ of William I (r. 1066-87) 


“Episcopal curiales” = those: bishops/archbishops whose frequency of occurrences in surviving royal 
charters in higher than 1.5/yr. 
Statistics from Regista J; spurious charters = 0.5 

L.W. = landed wealth (Domesday value, 1086) 


1. Odo, bp. 58/16 = 3.625 3240; #1 #1 curialis WmI 
of Bayeux Class A regent, viceroy. 
2. Lanfranc, 73/21 = 3.476 1635; #2 curialis Wml 
abp. of Cant. Class A regent, commiss. 
3. Aldred, 9/3 = 3.0 incomp. #3 curialis Wm] 
of York d. 1069 ` 
4. Geoffrey 58/20 = 2.9 788; #4 curialis WmI 
l of Mowbray Class A 
bp. of Coutances 
5. Walchelin, 35.5/20 = 1.775 920; l #8 curialis WmI 
bp. of Winch Class A #5 under Wml 
6. William, 25/16 = 1.5625 #10 curialis WmI 
bp. of Durham #3 under Wmi 


The “Episcopal Curiales’’ of William II (r. 1087-1100) 


Oret 


1. Robert Bloet 42/9 = 4.667 Lf #1 curialis Wmll 



































bp. of Linc. Chancellor WmlI 
(Dorcester) Chaplain? 




















2. Ranulf 32.5/9 = 3.611 #2 curialis WmII 
Flambard Chaplain; 
bp. of Durham regent 





3, William, 44.5/13 = 3.423 incomp. #3 curialis Wml 
bp. of Durham #10 under Wm! 

4. William 30/9 = 3.33 #4 curialis WmII 
Giffard, future Chaplain; 
bp. of Winch. Chancellor 

5. Walchelin, 33.5/11 = 3.045 922; #5 curialis Wmll 
bp. of Winch. Class A regent? chaplain? 

6. Thomas (of 27.5/13 = 2.115 #9 curialis WmII 
Bayeux) later 
abp. of York 
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The “Episcopal Curiales” of Henry I (r. 1100-1135) 


Robert, bp. 223.5/23 = 9.71 exchequer; 


of Lincoln 
Roger, bp. 
of Salisbury 


Henry, bp. 
of Winchester 


Thurstan, 
abp. of York 


Alexander, 
bp. of Lincoln 
Richard, bp. 
of London 
d. 1127 
William, abp. 
of Canterbury 
Ranulf, bp. 
of Durham 
William, bp. 
of Winchester 
Bernard, bp. 
of St. David 
Gilbert, bp. 
of London 
William, bp. 
of Exeter 
Robert, bp. 
of Hereford 

(NORMANDY) 

+Hugh, abp. of 

Rouen 

+John, bp. 

of Lisieux 

+Audoin, bp. 

of Evreux 

+Geoffrey, abp. 

of Rouen 

+John, bp. of 

Sees 


(1100-23) 


275/35 = 7.85 
(1100-35) 
27/4 = 6.75 
(1129-33) 
84/19 = 4.42 
(1114-33) 
51/12 = 4.25 
(1123-35) 
54/13 = 4.15 
(1108-21) - 


43/12 = 3.58 
(1123-35) 
85/26 = 3.269 
(1101-27) 
81/27 = 3.0 
(1100-27) 
55/20 = 2.75 
(1115-35) - 
0.5/4 = 2.625 
(1129-33) 
45/18 =2.5 
(1107-25) 
9.5/4 = 2.375 
(1131-35) 


20/6 = 3.33 
(1129-35) 
75/28 = 2.678 
(1107-35) 
40/16 = 2.5 
(1119-35) 
36/17 = 2.117 
(111-28) 


18.5/10 = 1.85 


(1125-35) 


viceregent. 


exchequer; 
viceregent. 


exchequer; 
viceregent; 
sheriff/just 





The Stone Drums 


C. Y. Hsu 
FR JK i 


In the Palace Museum in Peiping are 
10 blocks of stone called the “Stone 
Drums” which are national treasures. 
Their value is not so much in the stones 
per se as in the inscriptions on them for 
their importance in poetry, calligraphy, 
philology and history. The inscriptions 
are the only ancient Chinese poems that 
have survived to this date in their original 
written form. 

The Stone Drums were so called by 
people of the T’ang dynasty when they 
discovered them because they look like 
drums. But actually they look more like 
truncated pillars and may be more 
appropriately called chieh i§ (stelae). But 
since the term “Stone Drums” which is 
more descriptive and easier to remember, 
has been accepted and used for more than 
one thousand and three hundred years, 
there seems little point in changing it.’ 

The drums are blocks of granite of 
somewhat different sizes with an average 
circumference of 60 centimeters, smaller 
at the top and larger at the bottom which 
is flat. Each weighs about 400 kilograms. 
On the convex side of each is inscribed a 
poem in an ancient script. The poems, 
mostly about hunting and fishing, are of 
different lengths but are mostly of four, 


but occasionally of five, characters in a 
line like those in the Book of Poetry. 

Unfortunately nature and human 
meddling have taken toll of the inscrip- 
tions. Through the passage of time flakes 
have fallen off from the stone surface so 
that most of the inscribed characters have 
disappeared and some are so damaged that 
they are hardly legible. Of the 10 poems 
only two are complete. The others have 
lost many characters. One of the stones 
has half of it broken off and only a few 
characters remain. 

The Stone Drums were first discovered 
at San-shih Yüan? = WA (Three-Altar 
Plain) in the Fu-feng Prefecture’: gf in 
the Sui dynasty (A.D. 590-618). As the 
script inscribed on the stones looked 
unfamiliar and bizarre, nobody paid any 
attention to them and they were aban- 
doned and forgotten. However, they were 
rediscovered in the fields more than 20 
li (7 miles), south of T’ien-hsing Hsien 
KAR in the Feng-hsiang Prefecture 
RT in the Chén-kuan period AR (A. 
D. 627-649) of the T’ang dynasty. 

Tang scholars saw the historical 
importance of the Stone Drums. They 
became widely known when several T’ang 
poets wrote poems on them, including 
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=- Wei Ying-wu $E% (A.D. 735-835) and and damaged by cowherds who struck fire 


Han Yü & #& (A.D. 768-824). 


from them and by oxen which rubbed 


Wei Ying-wu’s poem* reads: 


their horns on them. He urged that they 
be removed by camels from the place of 


AK discovery to the carital Ch’ang-an to be 
N placed at the Imper-al Ancestral Temple 
Fad AAR BR AB o AAR IE or at the Imperial Academy for the 
H o Zao BOE UL T° RRR E E scholars to view anid stud He wrote 
Ho SAREREX o MERREM T F me 
5} o ABRET BR o MERRY RET Ronn Went ES eee 
Fo MS RSE o Be EE Bakar 
BRE o BRIE K HE ¢ MRA 
HRM o FEMEA - RAGE Geek REA BEX ~ TERETE GRE © 
Eirik o EARTEN o HERE Ht ABEIRA RIIE - FERA BRAT o 
PERERA © aE PU e BT KR 0 
KBB HARES > FAR SIR RE o 
The Stone Drums Song By yee is BRED + BOA RR RE o 
ae TESES hunted south of AEE ea fae ` 
His brave feat was inscribed on RAR Se SP ARE = MA TERR E o 
blocks of stone ARRIA -E e EEE o 
Which had been chiseled like drums RER BE UES < ARR o 
numbering ten, SERRE oy RE « ER KR A CAR 0 
Now weather-worn and lichen and BO BMRA -MARKA o 
moss grown. REM ASAT ¢ i MRKAR RE © 
Rubbings were made of the inscribed RE SRECRULA MAREE © 
old text= FLFR BIR MERE ER © 
A sae er white and black BE EASES WE FE BHT © 
One e Solis the scroll is sore Tae 40 RPSL < SAR HLA o 
perplexed ARE EG cMRRFAA ° 
By words like wakened torpid PCTS ES c MUL BES o 
beasts set free, Peta it BE AY IZ BK = Fig ne BG BE g 
Panting and jostling to evacuate. HIKER REE A A © 
The writing was by Shih Chou’, DASH MAS c HAM T © 
King Hsuan’s aide. PER AE HE RRK ERE o 
Tis his sole work that has survived Sas BUA EA F< KELPA 0 
fo date. . KI RER HEARE o 
His brilliant thoughts in this dim chas-K ES PME « TET RRR EE Ro 
The ge nA am eror had BARK EON FS HRA FE Eo 
rat ao, sSaeate-scntten: 
: 6 : œ A o 
And eae oe the stone script ea URE RRR o MA KGS BUTE o 
Antiquarians display rubbings they HSK AES ¢ HABER o 


own. 
Theirs look quite different from 
this one on view. 


Han Yü lamented that the Stone 
Drums were weather-worn and moss-grown 


ARE Dit Fea < Bef BORAT o 
AG ZI RAI FAAR o 


The Stone Drums Song 


Scholar Chang Ch’ showed me the 


The Stone Drums 


Stone Drums scroll 

And bade me try to write a Stone 
Drums Song. 

Tu Fu? and Li Po! are dead. 

With that role I giftless found it 
hard to go along. 

In Chou’s decline the Empire was in 
plight 

Till King Hstian rose and waved his 
heavenly sword. 

He received homage in the Hall of 
Light. 

With their swords clanging lords 
came from abroad. 

He held a hunting party at Ch’i-yang 

Where birds and beasts were drawn 
from myriad li. 

In poems carved on drums of stone 
he sang 

Of the brave hunt to all posterity. 

From among his aides, all gifted, he 
chose 

One to write verses to engrave on 
stone. 

Exposed to rain, sunshine and 
wildfire close, 

They were protected by spirits 
unknown. 


Sir, where did you get this facsimile? 


It is as full and clear as e’er can be. 

The writing is concise but hard to 
read. 

_The characters are neither l nor 
k'o, 

Possibly with lacunae — long years’ 
deed. 

They look like dragons struck by a 
sword blow, 

Or fairies riding phoenixes flying 
past, 

Or trees with green and coral 
branches plying, 

Or chains of gold or iron coiling 
fast, 

Or tripods diving, looms-turned- 
dragons flying. 

Compilers of Odes didn’t take these 
songs in; 

The Great and Minor Odes omit 
their tune. 

Confucius on his tour west reached 
not Ch’in. 

He gleaned the stars but spurned 


the sun and moon. 

An antiquarian, I was born too late. 

When I read these songs, my tears 
gush and flow, 

I recall my Po Shih}? inaugural date 

When the reign title was changed to 
Yiian-ho? 

A friend of minein service at Yu Fu 

Measured for me the scooped-out 
stone drum hole, 

I bathed and saw the Dean in 
interview. 

“These Stone Drums are rare relics 
from the knoll. 

Wrapped up in felt and mats these 
drums divine 

Can be brought over by some camels 
old. 

Placed with the Kao Tripods in the 
Great Shrine, 

They would be valued o’er a 
hundredfold. 

If moved to the Academy by grace, 

Scholars could view and study them 
at ease, 

Viewers of Hung-tu’s classics 
jammed the place. 

The entire nation will come to see 
these. 

Let moss and lichen be scraped 
clean and spruce. 

Let them be placed erect and in 
two rows 

In a high hall with roofs and eaves 
obtuse 

So that they would be kept well as 
time goes.” 

The lords, accustomed but to hum 
and hem, 

Would not take action but 
procrastinate. 

Cowherds strike fire and ox rub 
horns on them. 

Whoever has cared for them to this 
date? 

Weather-worn, they’ve been lost to 
human sight. 

For six years I’ve looked west with 
little peace. 


14 


Hsi-chi’s!> calligraphy is fine and 


slight. 
With a few scrolls he changed for 
some white geese, 16 
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War of eight dynasties?” since Chou 
is o'er. 

Why doesn’t someone reverse these 
relics’ fate? 

Order and peace prevails from shore 
to shore. 

Confucius’ and Mencius’ thoughts 
dominate. 

Will someone bring the matter to 
the throne? 

Let his great eloquence appeal again. 

My Stone Drums Song ends here in 
a vexed tone. 

Alas! I may be saying this in vain. 


From the T’ang dynasty through the 
Sung, Yüan, Ming and Ch’ing dynasties 
many other poets have written poems on 
the Stone Drums. Notable among them 
are Su Shih #8. (A.D. 1037-1101), his 
brother Su Chê 4&8 (A.D. 1039-1112), 
Chang Lei R (A.D. 1054-1114), Li 
Tung-yang a: gripe (A.D. 1447-1516), Ho 
Ching-ming {mj (A.D. 1483-1521), 
the Ch’ing Emperors K’ang Hsi RẸ (A.D. 
1655-1723) and Ch’ien Lung i (A.D. 
1736-1795) and Shen Te-ch’ien y #34 
(A.D. 1763-1770). 

Su Shih’s poem!® reads: 


AXK 


ZERRFE o RUT ABR > 
MBG RES FAS o SOB ARRAEIE © 
PU PILE MER o RANGE in HAZE o 
RAG HA Eo RGRR AER 0 
Tee le ENE o REG —— IMU © 
BEALL RIA o HARR BH o 
Hy SSE ao RRL OSH A =} o 
RRP EE o SE REBEL © 
RRRA RES o MMAR ° 
Sat RATE o BIL T RUE o 
FG SF MERE °F HB ok Sr RRR o 
BERERE o Gale Se FR o 
REAA BI o hRK A BH o 
Be TE RBS OR WEE o AL RL Ze BATE © 
RBA AIR oh AP alee Bi ° 
AEA o BR RARER ° 


LATE < BES SCA ME © 
SEKT A « TR AIG o 
EERIE, < WHERE © 
CREO < GRAB IA o 
HARRER LTR 
te EERE < LAF BR o 
SSL GRD A BARRA o 
HEREMOR « CMR E ° 
KRERERE = Ata MIR Lao 
OS BATU ILE < RTE EATER © 
RERMARATI MURK RE ° 
FRG TATE ARARAT © 
SA EOE BM < eR A o 
EEG AE BINT © 


The Stone Drums Song 


On Sheng Chou day in the wintry © 
twelfth moon 

On way to Court I passed by the 
Great Sage's shrine 

And saw the much talked-of Stone 
Drums rough-hewn. 

The script looks like dragons and 
snakes malign. 

I finger-traced the strokes, crooked 
and straight, 

And tried to read the words but 
was tongue-t-ed. 

Han Yu who loved antiques rued 
being born late. 

After a hundred vears I took a sight. 

I saw the radicals, dots and strokes 
there, 

Learned one or two words but 
missed eight or nine. 

“Our chariots were firm; steeds 
strong and fair.” 

“In willow crates fish were packed, 
good to dine On.” 

“Of antiques I can tell the tripods. 

Of all stars oniy the Dipper I know. 

Some words are blurred like calluses 
and clods, 

Or blisters around the heal and 
elbow. 

Others are like the moon in cloud 
and mist. 

Or like fat ears of grain amidst wild 


grass. 
Surviving hundred wars, they yet 
exist; 
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They had passed thousand years 
unknown. Alas! 

They followed Hsien Yüan” and 
Ts’ang Chieh? of yore 

And mixed with Yang-ping”! and Li 
Ssu meanwhile. 

Subjects of King Hstian sang the 
Wild Geese Lore. 

Chou, Grand Historian, changed the 
tadpole style. ` 

In time of turmoil people think of 
sages: 

In time of renaissance good men 
come forth. 

King Hstian sent able generals to 
quell by stages 

Hsi™ rebels in east and Jung tribes 
in north. 

Dragomen brought in wolf and deer 
tribute. 

Jade gifts were given to Fang Shu 
and Shao Hu.” 

Rolling of drums recalls generals 
astute. 

Who'd ask the blind to strike and 
hammer too? 

Who wrote these songs good like 
the Sung Kao Ode?™* 

They match the Kou Lou stone 
writ? long ago. 

A hero doesn’t vaunt his great 
episode. 

In Wen and Wu’s* wake virtue was 
aglow. 

The Stone Drums do not carry 

- telltale dates 

Nor is the name of any person 
found. 

After the fall of Chou there rose 
seven states.” 

The Ch’in Prince conquered others 
and was crowned. 

Books were now burned and laws 
were conned with fears. 

Whips and racks sealed ritual 
utensils’ fate. 

Who helped the Prince in those 
critical years? 

One who led his dog through the 
Shang Ts’ai Gate. 

Stone tablets on hills praised the 
Prince’s feat — 

An act which had no precedent nor 


heir, 

The Monarch toured the land with 
his elite 

To weed out vice and treat people 
with care. 

But the Six Classics? had been laid 
in dust. 

The Stone Drums would have met 
resembling fate. 

The Nine Tripods” sunk in the Ssu 
had rust. 

Then thousand divers sought them 
for the state. 

The despot might employ all the 
manpower 

But sacred things would not be 
soiled by Ch'in. 

Where did the drums hide in the 
crucial hour? 

Heaver must have protected them 
by jinn. 

Through worldly changes objects 
stand high and dry. 

Honor and wealth may win eternal 
fame. 

When I brood on the way of things, 
I sigh: 

Long last the drums. How can 
man’s life be same? 


There had been much controversy 
over the dating of the Stone Drums. 
Generally speaking, there were three 
theories. The first theory attributed to 
T’ang poets believed that because the 
poems on the drums were written much 
like the Chou script supposedly by Histo- 
rian Chou under King Hsüan (reigned 827- 
827-782 B.C.) of the Chou dynasty, they 
must have been made in King Hsüan’s 
time. This was the traditional belief for 
more than two thousand six hundred 
years, though occasionally its veracity was 
questioned. 

In the Sung period Ou-yang Hsiu 
Bk te (A.D. 1007-1072) had doubts 
aboutit. Inhis Chi-ku-li #7) (Biblio- 
graphy of Ancient Inscriptions) he says:*! 
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BT SRR ONC EE o SER 
o SAH Ries = PG o STAT A 
Be o EERE o FLSA RFR ° 
K BRA o MARE o HBA o Hk 
Bik AMES o BAERS 
SRIENE o WF RILA—+BE o 
BXA o BABES o EHET Be 
A- o AFAA o HEARE 
EX o RBA ZA o SRB 
PRES © HEMT Eo FRE RDI o He 
Ae at o BRM AIS o IEE FY Be 
AOE o BREE IS o HAR ATR 0 
SB BS PAS A oo TH 
eA Sk o ITR o AA o HH 
FY SR = th o RITE UL BC Birdie Hyde BEES 
ZA o FAS We BE RHA o WMC AR 
o KES ROE RT 
tho. 


“In my collection of ancient 


inscriptions this text is the oldest. 
But I have three doubts about it. 
There are in existence stone tablets 
of Emperor Huan Liu Chih 77) 
3 (reigned A.D. 147-167) and 
Emperor Ling Liu Hung BFA 
(reigned A.D. 168-189) of the Han 
dynasty. Less than a thousand years 
has passed and yet the characters 
on them, large and deeply engraved, 
have become eight or nine-tenth 
These drums, 
according to the Chronological 
Historical Chart by the Grand Histo- 
rian Ssu-ma Ch’ien, from the first 
year of the Kung Ho 3£A] reign of 
King Hstian to the eighth year of 


the Chia yu HERA reign have survived 


exactly 1,914 years.>” The Inscrip- 
tions are small and not deeply 
engraved. Is it logical that they 
have been preserved. Thisis my first 
doubt. The characters are ancient 
and well executed and the language 
is identical with that of the Ya and 
Sung Odes. Except the Book of 
Poetry and the Book of History, of 
the writings of the Three Dynasties 
only these inscriptions remain in 
their original form. Yet since the 
Han dynasty, antiquarians and 
collectors of antiques have never 


alluded to or merttioned them. This 
is my second dcubt. In the Sui 
dynasty large lidraries were col- 
lected. The official catalogue lists 
the stone inscript_ons of Ch’in Shih 
Huang, Buddnist end foreign books. 
Many others are included but not 
these Stone Drums inscriptions. It 
is not likely that distant objects 
were recorded while things close at 
hand were overlooked. This is my 
third doubt. Scrangé events of 
remote past in accounts of previous 
ages were mostly Tantastic and hard 
to believe. Moreover, these accounts 
made no mention of the Stone 
Drums. I don’t know on what 
grounds Wei and Han said that they 
were of the time o7 King Wen™ and 
King Hsuan.” 


The second theory put forth by Cheng 
Ch’iao 8 (A.D. 1104-1162), historian 
and historiographer cf the Sung dynasty, 
in his treatise on the Stone Drums was 
that they belonged to the time of the Ch’in 
State (821-221 B.C.), prior to the accession 
to the throne by Prince Ying Cheng Mf ik 
as Ch’in Shih Huang, or the First Emperor 
of Ch’in. 

The third theory. advanced by Ma 
Ting-kuo Ææ ay (fl. c. 1138) of the Chin 
@ dynasty was that Yiian Pao-chii TA E 
(died A.D. 551), the iirst Emperor of the 
Western Wei dynasty, hunted at Ch’i-yang 
i RS in A.D. 545 ard that Yt-wen T’ai 
= ¥ (A.D. 506-557), his powerful 
Minister, ordered Stu Cho ##i (A.D. 
498-546) to write the Grand. Proclamation 
AKB in the formal dignified style of 
Shang Shu fa (Book of History) and 
the Stone Drums were probably made 
then. Yi-wen T’ai’s third son, Yti-wen 
Chuo FX # (A.D. 542-557) founded the 
Northern Chou dynasty (A.D. 557-581). 

Modern scholars with more scientific 
research methods have refuted the theories 


that the Stone Drums were made at the 
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time of King Hsüan of the Chou dynasty 
or that they were made during the 
Northern Chou dynasty. They confirmed 
Cheng Ch’iao’s theory that they were the 
works of the Ch’in dynasty or rather the 
pre-Ch’in period (before the founding of 
the Ch’in Empire by Ch’in Shih Huang in 
247 B.C.) when Ch’in was one of the 
feudal states under the Chou King. Cheng 
Ch’iao had written a treatise Shih-ku-wen 
kao, 3 chuan GRIZZ% (A Study of 
the Inscriptions of the Stone Drums, 3 
chuan) which unfortunately had been lost. 
Ma Héng KE (A.D. 1881-1955), the late 
Curator of the National Palace Museum in 
Peiping, made a detailed discussion of the 
origin of the Stone Drums in his Shih-ku 
wen wei Ch'in k’o-shth k’ao E # Rl 
Ay £ (A Study of the Stone Drums as Ch’in 
Stone Sculptures). He questioned the 
existence of Historian Chou. He referred 
to Wang Kuo-wei’s EE (A.D. 1877- 
1927) “Introduction to Historian Chou’s 
Essays” se $923 2% in which he says: 
“The 15 essays of Shih Chou are an 
ancient book on calligraphy. People of 
later generations took the first two 
characters Shih Chou therefrom as the 
title. They are not the author’s name. The 
book was current at the time of Ch’in, not 
in the Chou period.” EtA 0° HZ 
Eo RARIK TEM] MFO ZR o JES 
RALA O HBTS o JER AHH O 

If this is true, the inscriptions on the 
Stone Drums could not have been made at 
the time of King Hsüan of the Chou 
dynasty. As to the theory that the Stone 
Drums were made in the Northern Chou 
period, Ma Hêng says that the style of 
calligraphy changes with time and that 
imitations in later ages would betray their 
spuriousness. The differences in style 
between the Stone Inscriptions of the 
Classics in the ancient and chuan % (Seal) 
scripts in the Wei period (A.D. 220-265) 


and the engravings on bronze of the Chou 
period (1122-249 B.C.) as well as the 
stone inscriptions of the Ch’in period 
(221-207 B.C.) are easily seen. If imita- 
tions of the Han and Wei periods which 
came not long after the Ch’in and Chou 
periods showed such differences, how 
could imitations in the Northern Chou 
period which came more than three 
hundred years after the Wei period be 
done with precision? Ma Héng asks. He 
had inspected the stone inscriptions of the 
Western Wei and Northern Chou periods 
and had found them radically different 
from the inscriptions on the Stone Drums. 

Ma Héng supported the theory that 
the Stone Drums were made in the pre- 
Ch’in period. The strongest evidence he 
found for this theory was the many same 
characters in the chou $% , also called ta 
chuan AE (Greater seal) script found in 
the inscriptions on the Stone Drums and 
in the engravings on 12 bronzes and stones 
in the Ch’in period from the rise of Ch’in 
in about 622 B.C. to the ascension to the 
throne by Hu Hai WZ (died 207 B.C.) 
in 209 B.C. as the Second Emperor of 
Ch’in. He named the 12 bronzes and 
stones with the number of same characters 
on each as found also on the Stone Drums: 
Tiao Ho Chung (Bell) ##08% (17); Ch’in 
Kung Tun 42% (Utensil of the Duke of 
Ch’in) (14); Chung Ch’uan Liang RR 
(Heavy Coins Scales) (3); Chu Ch’u Wen 
RÆ X (A Proclamation Condemning 
Ch’u) (29); Lu Pu-wei’s Ko BAER (Lu 
Pu-wei’s [? — 235 B.C.] Spear) (3); Hsin 
Chi Hu Fu ##BSe7 (Hsin Ch’i Tiger 
Taly) (10); Yang Ling Hu Fu BREY 
(Yang Ling Tiger Tally) (4); Ch’tian Liang 
Chao Shu #884 (Decree on Weights 
and Measures) (15); I Shan K’o Shih iÈ hi 
#4 (Stone Inscription on I Hill) (24); 
T’ai Shan K’o Shih ZUZIA (Stone 
Inscription on Mount T’ai) (8); Lang Yeh 
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T’ai K’o Shih RREZJA (Stone Inscrip- 
tion on Lang Yeh Terrace) (12); and Kuei 
Chi K’o Shih & #4 (Stone Inscription 
at Kuei Chi) (17). 

Modern scholars have pointed out that 
the location where the Stone Drums were 
found indicated that they were made in 
Ch’in land (now Shensi). Had they been 
made by King Hsitan, they would have 
been placed in Chou land (now Honan). 
They also pointed out that engravings in 
the Shang (1766-1123 B.C.) and Chou 
(1122-249 B.C.) periods were generally 
made on bronze and in the Ch’in period 
inscriptions werte carved on stone. 

While modern scholars generally agreed 
that the Stone Drums were made in the 
pre-Ch’in period, there has been much 
controversy as to under which ruler of 
Ch’in were they made. Chen Chin A A, 
Lo Chen-yi Æ E (A.D. 1866-1940), 
Ma Hsü-lun 33 # ff? and Yang Shou-ch’i 
Ha HR believed they were made during 
the reign of Duke Wen X% (reigned 765- 
715 B.C.). Ma Héng, T’ung Shu-yeh B @ 
Æ and TaiChin-jen $Æ thought they 
were made during the reign of Duke Mu 
#7 (reigned 659-620 B.C.). T'ang Lan 
pS , Su Yin-fei 8224 and Na Chih- 
liang #83: believe they were made 
during the reign of Duke Ling 4 (reigned 
424-414 B.C.). Kuo Mo-jo $E (A.D. 
1892-1978), and Chang Kuang-yüan 5B 36 
# subscribed to the theory that they 
were made during the reign of Duke 
Hsiang #2 (reigned 777-765 B.C.) 

Duke Wen, son of Duke Hsiang, had a 
long reign of 50 years. In 763 B.C. he led 
700 men to hunt in the east. In 762 B.C. 
he set up his capital at Shang Ch’eng -E dk 
at the confluence of the Ch’ien Ù} and 
Wei 8 rivers, about 16 miles east of 
present-day Pao-chi #§#§ in Shensi 
Province. It was this hunt of his that 
aroused the speculation of his making of 


the Stone Drums. During his long reign 
he had done no spectacular feats. In 756 
B.C. he built the Fu Altar $ to sacri- 
fice to the White Emperor, God of the 
West, as his father did earlier. There was 
very little about him in Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s 
Historical Records. 

Duke Mu reigned for 39 years. It was 
a time when the Chou dynasty declined 
and the feudal states contended for 
supremacy. During much of his time he 
was at war with the other states. He 
vanquished 12 little states and annexed a 
vast territory. His capital was at Yung 3 , 
now Feng-hsiang Hsien in Shensi Province, 
where the Stone Drums were discovered. 
It was mainly the location of discovery 
that gave rise to the speculation of his 
making of the drums. But the poem on 
one of the drums mentions that after 
hunting, the party 2ncountered rain and 
boarded boats on tke Ch’ien River to sail 
home west. Yung was some 40 miles east 
of the Ch’ien t# region where the hunting 
took place, and the Ch’ien River did not 
flow to Yung but south of it to join the 
Wei River. 

Duke Ling ascended the throne at 
about 15 and reigned for 10 years before 
he died. In 422 B.C he built the Wu-yang 
Upper Altar RiB Lm . He also had his 
capital at Yung anc therefore could not 
have sailed westward, if he had hunted in ` 
the Ch’ien region. 

Duke Hsiang ascended the throne in 
777 B.C. when the barbarian Jung tribes 
were rampant. In 775 B.C. they kidnapped 
his elder ‘brother Shch-fu f#4 at Ch’uan- 
chiu AE , later renamed Huai-li ME , 
about three miles cn the north bank of 
the Wei River, southeast of Hsing-p’ing 
Hsien HFR in Shensi Province. To 
strengthen his defense against the Jung 
tribes the Duke moved his capital north- 
west of the confuence between the Ch’ien 
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and Wei rivers to Ch’ien }#} , now Kung. 


Hsien WB in Shensi Province. The city, 
situated on the Ch’ien River, was hemmed 
in by mountains on three sides. In 775 
B.C. the Jung tribesmen released his elder 
brother and peace was temporarily 
restored. 

But in the spring of 771 B.C. they 
besieged King Yu WE (reigned 781-771 
B.C.), the depraved sovereign of the Chou 
dynasty, at Li Shan gil; , killed him, 
captured his favorite consort Pao Ssu %4 
and sacked the Chou capital Kao-ching 
Wm , west of present-day Sian in Shensi 
Province. Upon hearing of the Jung 
invasion, Duke Hsiang rushed with his 
army to the rescue. In the spring of 770 
B.C. the new Chou sovereign King P’ing 
28 Æ (reigned 770-720 B.C.), heir appar- 
ent of the late King Yu, decided to remove 
his capital to Lo-i #%& , now Loyang 
% 4B in Honan Province to avoid the Jung 
invaders and Duke Hsiang escorted with 
his army the King in his removal. As a 
reward for his loyal service King P’ing 
promoted him as a feudal lord and 
bestowed upon him the territory west of 
Ch’i Shan ti} . King P’ing said: ‘The 
Jung are ruthless and invaded our Ch’i and 
Feng terrifory. Ch’in was able to repulse 
the Jung and deserves to have that terri- 
tory.” RIB BRIG MS ith BEAZ » 

Ko EAH The territory included the 
land of the little Kuo $f State, lying 
between Chou and Ch’in, whose court and 
people evacuated eastward with King P’ing. 
With the acquisition of a large territory 
with its center at Yung, Duke Hsiang 
formally set up the Ch’in State, exchanged 
missions with other feudal states and built 
an altar in the Yung region called the Hsi 
Shih FEE (West Altar) to sacrifice to the 
White Emperor, God of the West. 

Ancient sovereigns had inscriptions 
engraved on bronze or stone to commemo- 


rate their remarkable achievements or 
military exploits. The most noticeable 
example was the First Emperor of Ch’in 
who after the unification of China, 
mounted I Shan, Mount T’ai, Liang Fu 
Ree | Chefoo = *A and Lang Yeh 
Terrace, all in Shantung and erected a 
stone tablet at each place with an 
inscription commemorating his great 
achievements. Duke Hsiang who had 
rendered meritorious service to King P’ing 
of Chou, had repulsed the Jung tribes and 
had acquired a vast territory was eminently 
qualified to resort to stone engravings to 
record his feats. It was quite probable 
that he had the Stone Drums made on a 
successful hunt at Lu & , a place on the 
highland northeast of the Ch’ien River 
where game abounded and after the hunt, 
he sailed westward back to Ch’ien, his 
capital, which was in the right direction. 

The “Driving Rain” Drum Sas has 
the following lines: 


ft ra $ 
R KAH 


We sailed west on boats, 
Having come from Lu. 


because of the rain they must have headed 
southwest for the Ch’ien River and boarded 
boats to sail westward home. 

In 766 B.C. the Jung tribes made 
incursions again into Chou territory. Duke 
Hsiang led his army east to stamp the 
enemy’s advance. Unfortunately when he 
reached the foot of Ch’i Shan he died. 

There has also been much controversy 
over the order of the 10 Stone Drums. 
The logical sequence of events mentioned 
in the poems of the drums as arranged by 
Chang Kuang-yian also points to the 
probability of Duke Hsiang’s making of 
the drums. His order of the drums is as 
follows: 1. Wu Shui #7k (Our Waterways); 
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2. Erh Shih mep (Your Army); 3. 


Tso Yiian fF (Laying out the Clearing); 
4. Yü Jen ÆA (The Forester); 5. Lian 
Chi ## (The Chariots with Bells); 6. 
Lieh Yu 4&3 (The Hunting Excursion); 
7. Tien Chi H Æ (The Hunting Chariots); 
8. Ma Chien R&W (Grass for the Horses); 
9. Ling Yi ÆW (Driving Rain); and 10. 
Ch’ien Ya W (Fishing on the Ch’ien 
River). 

According to Chang Kuang-ytian’s 
interpretation, the first drum “Our 
Waterways” sings of Duke Hsiang setting 
out with troops to escort King P’ing on 
his removal from Kao-ching to Lo-i. The 
waterways were flowing babblingly and 
the roads lay flat with luxuriant trees 
growing alongside them. 

The second drum “‘Your Army” tells 
of King P’ing seeing the arrival of Duke 
Hsiang with his army in array. Duke 
Hsiang joined with King P’ing to go to the 
suburbs to offer sacrifices to the mountain 
and stream deities prior to the King’s 
departure from the capital. Inhabitants 
gathered to join in the rites. 

The third drum “Laying out the 
Clearing” tells how Duke Hsiang in the 
spring and summer of 770 B.C. laid out a 
clearing in the territory west of Ch’i Shan 
bestowed upon him by King P’ing, built 
the North Park, dredged ponds, con- 
structed roads, planted trees and removed 
weeds and shrubs. 

The fourth drum “The Forester” tells 
how dutiful the forester was and how in 
the winter of 770 B.C. he set out to invite 
the Duke to the North Park. The Duke 
came, offered sacrifices and toured the 
park with his officials. 

The fifth drum “The Chariots with 
Bells”, the sixth drum “The Hunting 
Excursion”, and the seventh drum “The 
Hunting Chariots” all tell about Duke 
Hsiang’s hunt at the highland of Lu. 


The eighth drum “Grass for the 
Horses” which is badly mutilated with less 
than half of the characters left, tells about 
the party marching homeward after the 
hunt. The steeds trod upon the tall grass 
waving in the wind. 

The ninth drum “The Driving Rain” 
tells how the party encountered a sudden 
downpour which made the roads muddy 
and full of puddles. They hurried to the 
bank of the Ch’ien River where they 
boarded boats to sail back to Ch’ien in the 
west. 

The tenth drum “Fishing on the Ch’ien 
River” has at the end of the poem half of 
the ancient character [qj left in an oblique 
position which Chang Kuang-yiian deter- 
mines to be the same a3 and believes it 
to be the signature of Duke Hsiang’s 
historian who probably composed the 
poems on the Stone Drums.*” He there- 
fore placed this drums as last of the set. 
It tells about Duke Hsiang’s fishing on the 
Ch’ien River presumably in the spring of 
768 B.C. 

I have translated the poems on three 
of the drums on which the characters are 
more legible, as follows: 


ae 
Ent 


et oH UR a OO o oh 
AER NERA RHA 
Snowe Neme SSS 
Sag Ae aR BA al 


The Stone Drums 
MexR R KM HS 
ED zy BD ie se 
pleted EELE 
REKK EaR 
an TEF 
HK 
HEES The Hunting Chariots 
The Hunting Excursion The hunting chariots were yoked. 


Our chariots stood wear. 

Our steeds were strong and fair. 
Our chariots were fine. 

Our steeds all looked divine, 


The Duke and aides set out 

To hunt and roam anew. 

Hinds and stags bounced about. 
The Duke went to pursue. 


On horned bows, trimmed and 
bright, 

The strings were now plucked tight. 

The big stag led the flight. 

The pack fled fast and light. 


They raised a pall of dust. 

They paused, ‘Twas time to shoot. 
They made a forward thrust, 
Fleeing from our pursuit. 

We still chased the big one. 

Fhe pack spurred on their run. 


We hit the stag and won. 
FA E 

m EI E 
eH ee 
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Bridles and reins were put in place. 

All the steeds’ armors were 
uncloaked. 

With their manes fluttering in race 

The steeds on left and right rushed 
on 

And we soon reached the highland 
yon, 


Arriving at the small plateau, 

We put the chariots aside. 

Each fixed an arrow on the bow. 

Deer and wild boar roamed far and 
wide. 


Hinds and stags, pheasants, rabbits 


and 

Other beasts bounded here and 
there, 

Like pennants fluttering in the air. 


When darkness fell upon the land, ` 


The party came out of a dell: 

We didn’t kill game taken alive 

But took them and the slain as well. 

Glad was the Duke on his home 
drive. 
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ea Ro He 
#2 P HN 
ca Bt RE EE 
SNES Hg 


Fishing on the Ch’ien River 


High rose the Ch’ien as ne’er. 

In its deep waters there 

Bull-head and carp flourished. 

The Duke now came and fished. 


In its stone gulf species 

Of small fish swam at ease. 

The silvery white fish 

Caught would make a choice dish. 


The white perch swam in pairs 

As did the yellow bream. 

Numerous in the stream 

Were they to lookers’ stares. 

Their bellies were agleam 

As they swam in a team. 

What kinds of fish were they? 

Tench and carp, I would say. 

What were used to pack them? 
Crates of the willow stem. 


Indicating that the poems on the Stone 
Drums were composed at about the same 
time as those collected in the Book of 
Poetry, there are many similar lines in 
both. This probably gave rise to Han Yit’s 
complaint that the compiler of the Book 
of Poetry inadvertently left out the poems 
on the Stone Drums. Following are some 
_ such similar lines: 


NN KAR 
—— M Ai RY 
The young and old all come. 
— The “Your Army” Drum 


SKRE 
—— Fe Eh E E 
The young and old bow low. 
— “The Tribulus” in the 
Minor Odes in the Book of Poetry 


A Him 
—— Py 
The six reins wildly fly. 
— “The Chaziots with Bells” 
Drum 


KB EF 
—— RR F AK 
The six reins are in hand. 


— “Dark Steeds” in the Odes 
of Ch’in in the Book of Poetry 


eS FL 
—— Bes 


The red bows are strong. 
— “The Cheriots with Bells” 
Drun 


eS Rs 
—— R ENEE S 
The red bows are undrawn. 
— “The Red Bows” in the Minor 
Odes in the Book of Poetry 


i AR AS 
—— Be g 
Highland and low.and, north and 
south 
— “The Cheriots with Bells” 
Dru:n 
HARER 


—— FRB NBER RR 


In high and low lamd they lie dead. 
— “The Cherry Flowers” in the 
Minor Odes in the Book of Poetry 


MEAR 
—— HH ae 


The hunting chariots were yoked. 
-— “The Hunting Chariots” Drum 
mE COE 
— — FF BANSE SS BO By 
The hunting chariots are good. 
— ““The Auspicious Day” and “The 
Chariot Charge” ir. the Minor Odes 
in the Book of Poetry 


FLOR HE fA] 
—— FF fi 
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What kinds of fish were they? 
— “The “Fishing on the Ch’ien 
River” Drum 
HADR 
— ERMI 


There are bream and tench. 
— “The Broken Basket” in the 
Odes of Ch’i in the Book of Poetry 


The Stone Drums are also important 
in calligraphy. The Chou script WX or 
ta chuan kÆ (Greater Seal) of their 
inscriptions is the genitor of the hsiao 
chuan /)\3€ (Lesser Seal). Basing upon 
this script, Li Ssu 42 (died 208 B.C.), 
Prime Minister of Ch’in Shih Huang, the 
First Emperor of Ch’in, invented the 
Lesser Seal which was then proclaimed 
the standard script. Soon after the 
discovery of the Stone Drums, T’ang 
calligraphers such as Ch’u Sui-liang ## £ 
B (A.D. 596-658), Yü Shih-nan g tH #4 
(A.D. 558-638), Ou-yang Hsiin PK Re a 
(A.D. 557-645) and Hsieh Chi # # (A.D. 
649-713) highly praised the excellence of 
the script and, took rubbings of their 
inscriptions as models for writing the 
Greater Seal style. This has been done 
ever since. Most motable in the Ch’ing 
dynasty were the two painter-calligraphers 
Wu Ta-cheng E k% (A.D. 1835-1902) 
and Wu Ch’ang-shih R B Ñ (A.D. 1844 
1927). The latter practiced the Stone 
Drum script for tens of years. 

Philologically, the Stone Drums dis- 
close a number of ancient characters 
written differently from their later and 
present forms. They also indicate the 
interchangeable use of characters of same 


pronunciations. For example, in the 
following line: 
ACRE AR 


—— FARR 


The hunting chariots were yoked. 
— “The Hunting Chariots” Drum 


Here BX (hunting) and FA (field) are pro- 


‘nounced tien and H (field) in the poem is 


substituted for k (hunting). 
Again, in the following line: 


Rk RC HR) 
—— FAR 


In its deep waters there 
— The “Fishing on the Ch’ien 
River” Drum 


The character % pi (skin) is pronounced 
about the same as 7 pi (its) for which it 
substitutes. 

Also in the following line: 


RCA) MRC A) 
—— Fm 


There are beam and perch. 
— The “Fishing on the Ch’ien 
River” Drum 


The characters X yu (also) and § yu 
(there are) have about the same pronunci- 
ation and therefore X. (also) is used to 
substitute 4 (there are). 

This interchangeable use of characters 
of same pronunciations concerns usage, 
not structure. 

Historically, the poems on the Stone 
Drums supplement the sketchy account of 
Prince Hsiang of Ch’in.in Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s 
Historical Records. The story as recon- 
structed by Chang Kwang-yilan with the 
addition of details from the poems of the 
Stone Drums is briefly as follows:7° 

In the spring of 771 B.C. the Jung 
bribes AZ invaded Chou territory and 
killed King Yu fH at the foot of Li 
Shan S&L. outside Kao-ching $% I (now 
Sian), Shensi Province. On the appeal of 
the Marquis of Shen ## Duke Hsiang 
went with his army to support the heHe 
apparent I Chou’s ‘ H succession to the 
throne. He drove away the invaders. 
Prince I Chou was enthroned, later 
canonized as King P’ing BZ and he 
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enfeoffed Duke Hsiang as a feudal lord for 
his meritorious service. 
thereby formally founded the Ch’in State 
and exchanged missions with other feudal 
states. 

As a precaution against further Jung 
incursions King P’ing removed his capital 
from Kao-ching to Lo-i #%& (now Lo- 
yang), Honan Province. Duke Hsiang went 
with his troops to escort King P’ing on his 
removal. On a fine day they set out from 
Ch’ien # , sailing on the well-dredged, 
rolling Ch’ien River and marching on the 
well-paved and shaded road flanked by 
trees on both sides. 

King P’ing was happy to see them 
arrive with their weapons gleaming in the 
sun and flags fluttering in the wind. Prior 
to his departure, King P’ing offered fare- 
well sacrifices at the Imperial Ancestral 
Temple and to the mountain and stream 
deities outside the capital.. Duke Hsiang 
went with him to the sacrificial rites: 
Crowds of inhabitants, young and old, 
who were to leave with the King, came 
and joined in the rites too. 

King P’ing proclaimed that since he 
was moving to Lo-i, he bestowed upon 
Duke’ Hsiang all territory west of Ch’i 
Shan lı . He declared: “The Jung are 
ruthless and invaded our Ch’i i and Feng 
& territory, Ch’in was able to repulse the 
Jung and deserves to have the territory.” 
He also bestowed upon the Duke a red 
bow and one hundred red arrows as a 
special reward. 

In the winter of 771 B.C. Duke Hsiang 
ordered the building of the North Park 
dé BR of 30 square li west of Ch’i Shan on 
the east bank of the lower reaches of the 
Ch’ien River. It was completed in the 
spring or summer of 770 B.C. and turned 
out to be a magnificent pleasance with 
luxuriant trees and flowers and bounteous 
birds and beasts. It was placed in the 


Duke Hsiang’ 


custody of a forester who was very dutiful 
and worked hard in the maintenance of 
the park. 

Duke Hsiang also ordered his Chief 
Priest to build an altar — the West Altar. 
Upon the completion of the altar the Duke 
came with his officials to sacrifice to the 
Heavenly Lord with three stallions, three 
oxen and three rams. After the sacrificial 
rites, he toured the Park with his officials 
and inspected the droves of deer. 

Duke Hsiang was a great hunter an he 
laid much stress on hunting for it was 
considered as an exercise of war. He 
often went to hunt at the highland of Lu 
in autumn. In the autumn of 767 or 766 
B.C. he engaged in `a ‘arge-scale hunt. He 
set out at dawn with his hunting party, 
himself riding in a chariot with bells drawn 
by four spirited steeds and carrying the red 
bow and red arrows which King P’ing had 
bestowed upon him. Upon arrival at the 
hunting ground he alighted from his 
chariot and rode on horseback with his 
followers to start hunting. They spread 
out in all directions to chase and shoot 
the beasts. A great many beasts were shot 
and hauled back and piled up at a spot. 
When evening fell, the Duke called a halt 
to the hunt. He passed the night with his 
followers at Lu. 

Early next morning he set out with his 
followers for another hunting ground. He 
saw droves of deer scampering about. He 
announced that he would hunt the biggest 
stag among the droves. Raising their 
horned bows with arrcws fixed thereon in 
readiness, the hunters galloped about, 
looking for the biggest stag. The deer fled 
in various directions, kicking up clouds of 
dust, and they followed in hot pursuit. 
Duke Hsiang spotted the biggest stag. He 
gave chase over hills and dales. He was 
determined to get it, ignoring others close 
at hand. The biggest stage fleeing 


uns 
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desperately suddenly halted in a dilemma, 
not knowing which way to go. Duke 
Hsiang seized this opportunity to let fly his 
arrow. Twang! It hit right in its neck. It 
stumbled and rolled over. The Duke’s 
followers rode up and hailed his success. 

The hunting party returned to Lu to 
pass a second night. Next morning they 
got on their chariots and drove to another 
highland to hunt again. The chariots drawn 
by the steeds with manes fluttering in 
the autumn wind rumbled over the grass 
land, raising a pall of dust in the wake. 
Upon arrival at the destination, 
they halted the chariots on a knoll and 
lined them up there. They unhitched the 
steeds from the chariots and rode them to 
hunt. They found plenty of deer, boar, 
hares and pheasants. At their approach 
the birds flew up in fright and the beasts 
scattered in all directions. They chased 
and shot arrow after arrow, killing a great 
many of them. Toward evening they 
came out from a vale. 

On their way back to Lu, the sun had 
just set but the sky was tinged with rosy 
clouds. The steeds trod upon the tall 
autumn prass, startling up pheasants in 
hiding. A brisk autumn wind flew over 
wafting the grass. 

The next day Duke Hsiang left Lu 
with his hunting party to go back to 
Ch’ien, bringing with them the large bag 
of game of the three-day hunt. The sky 
was overcast. Suddenly there was a 
downpour. Soon the road bacame muddy 
and dotted with pools of water so that it 
was very difficult for the chariots and 
steeds to move on. Duke Hsiang ordered 
the party to veer southwest toward Yti-mi 
ii B® on the north bank of the Ch’ien 
River where they boarded boats to sail 
upriver back to Ch’ien. 

The river swollen with rain water was 
rolling and roaring menacingly. The boats 


were tossed about and collided with each 
other. Duke Hsiang ordered that they be 
tied severally side by side and sail upriver 
together. His men plied the oars in unison 
strenuously. After an arduous struggle 
against the current, they landed at Ch’ien. 

Later on, Duke Hsiang went with his 
officials to fish in the swollen river. The 
muddy pools by the main flow where the 
fish took refuge were brimful of carp, 
bull-head, bream, perch and tench. They 
were caught and hauled up in nets and 
dumped into crates made of willow twigs. 

Duke Hsiang and his officials returned 
with a bounteous catch which supplied 
their dinner tables with dishes of delicious 
cooked fish. 

While the characters inscribed on the 
Stone Drums peeled off with the passage 
of time, rubbings or facsimiles preserved a 
record of them. Unfortunately no 
rubbings were done when the drums were 
made. After they were made presumably 
during the reign of Duke Hsiang, they 
were lost for some nine hundred years till 
they were rediscovered in the Chén-kuan 
period AM (A.D. 627-649). By that 
time much damage had been done to the 
drums, resulting in the effacing or blurring 
of many characters. Rubbings were made 
after their rediscovery in the T'ang time as 
mentioned in both Wei Ying-wu’s and Han 
Yi’s poems. But no T’ang rubbings exist 
and it is not known how many characters 
remained in the rubbings that Wei Ying- 
wu and Han Yü saw. The earliest rubbings 
existent are those of the Northern Sung 
period (A.D. 960-1126). The oldest 
Northern Sung rubbing before An Kuei-po 
Ek oe (f. C. A:D. 1530) made known 
his Stone Drums rubbings is the one in the 
Tien-i Ko Library of the Fan family at 
Ssu-ming, Chekiang Province #170 PUFA R XK 
— R] „formerly owned by the famous poet 
Chao Meng-hu #238 (A.D. 1254-1322) 
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who lived toward the end of the 
Southern Sung dynasty and the early Yüan 
dynasty. It has a total of 462 characters. 
Yang Shen #08 (A.D. 1488-1559) of. the 
Ming dynasty claimed to own a Northern 
Sung rubbing with 702 characters but his 
claim may be groundless for Ou-yang Hsiu 
says in his Chi-ku-lu of the inscriptions on 
the Stone Drums 465 characters were 
legible. If Ou-yang Hsiu saw only 465 
characters on the Stone Drums, Yang 
Shen’s rubbing could not have as many as 
702 characters. 

The best Northern Sung rubbings were 
in the possession of An Kuei-po of Hsi 
Shan $% (now Wu-hsi #44 ), Kiangsu 
Province, an antiquarian and avid collector 
of the Stone Drums rubbings. According 
to Wu-hsi Hsien-chih 83,58 (Gazetteer 
of the Wu-hsi District), An Kuo style Min 
Tai RAF RR . was a man of great 
wealth. He planted at where he lived cassic 
trees extending for more than two li (less 
than a mile), and gave himself a new name 
Kuei-po Œ (Cassia Slope), for which 
he was popularly known. He was a 
collector of ancient books, paintings, 
bronzes and rare editions. He had the 
largest collection of Stone Drums rubbings, 
totalling 10. 

His three best Northern Sung Stone 
Drums rubbings are called the Hsien Feng 
Pen 4:%% & (Vanguard Copy), the Chung 
Ch’uan PHEA (Central Command Copy) 
and the Hou Ching Pen #& #3 & (Rearguard 
Copy). The Vanguard Copy made in the 
second year of the reign of Huang-yu S4 
(A,D, 1052) of the Northern Sung Emper- 
or Jen Chung Chao Chen CRRI is 
known as the oldest Northern Sung 
rubbing in existence. It has 480 characters. 
According to a postscript by An Kuei-po, 
he got it from Ts’ao Ti of Soochow 4 # 
¥ 4) and therefore also called the Ts’ao 
Copy # A . The Central Comman Copy 


was a Court bestowel in the second year 
of the reign of Cherg-ho (A.D. 1112) of 
the Northern Sung =mperor Hui Chung 
Chao Chi AFAR. The Emperor 
Hui Chung ordered the making of many 
rubbings of the inscr:ptions on the Stone 
Drums to be bestowed upon his officials. 
The Central Command Copy, according to 
a postscript by An Kuei-po, was owned by 
Hsü Liang-fu RÆ of Wu-men RFA 
(Soochow) who lived toward the end of 
the Yiian dynasty and the early Ming 
dynasty. He says in Keng-yit-hsitan tsa- 
chui HEH (Random Notes of the 
Farming and Fishing Pavilion) that he got 
it from the descendant of a Prime Minister. 
It was seen by Ni Tsan, style Yün-lin 
(it @B bk (A.D. 1301-1374), a famous 
painter of the Yiian dynasty, who wrote 
at teh end of the album: “Seen in Mid- 
autumn in the Farming and Fishing 
Pavilion in the Kuei-chou Year” (A.D. 
1373) or the sixth year of the reign of 
Hung-wu of the Emperor T’ai Tsu of the 
Ming dynasty BAA“ RK RH 
Hasp” and affixed his seal “Yün-lin-tzu” 
e+ . While the painter was sojourning 
in Soochow, he and Hsii Liang-fu were 
close friends, exchanging poems and 
coming together most often. That 
accounts for Ni Yiin-lin’s commentary on 
the rubbing and affixing his seal. 

The rubbing later fell into the hands 
of Ku I[-chou of Chang Ching Bridge 
ike 2 ARAA, An Kuszi-po’s contempor- 
ary. An Kuei-po had known of his 
possession of the rubbing and desired it 
for a long time. He eventually got it 
through the good offices of one old Mr. 
Sheng & who was a family friend of Ku 
I-chou. An Kuei-po further says in his 
post-script that he selected a skillful and 
careful scroll-mounter who in making the 
rubbing album did not clip off a single 
character or even a part of it. Of all the 
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rubbings of the Stone Drums he possessed, 
this rubbing album has the largest number 
of characters, namely, 500. The album is 
of white flax paper and in ink manufac- 
tured by Li T’ing-kuei 22H , the 
famous ink-slab manufacturer of the Later 
T’ang period (A.D. 923-936). 

The Rearguard Copy with 491 
characters was picked up by a eunuch 
Wang Shou-k’ang £% k from a pile of 
discarded rubbings in the Ming palace in 
Nanking in the 19th year of the reign of 
Hung-wu (A.D. 1386) Etn. It 
was a rubbing made in A.D. 1952-1110 in 
Feng-hsiang [#4 when local officials 
made rubbings of the inscriptions on the 
Stone Drums from time to time as a tribute 
to court — hence they were called “Tribute 
Copies”. Though more than 330 years 
old, it still then looked brand new. The 
eunuch presented it to Pu Ch’ang-yiian 
$ EH a connoisseur of antiques, who 
cut up the rubbing into pages and bound 
them up as an album. After P’u Ch’ang- 
ylian’s, death, it was treasured by his 
descendants as an heirloom for 140 years. 
They would not part with it under any 
circumstances. When An Kuei-po heard 
of it, he tried in every way to get it. 
Through the good offices of his friend 
Hua Shun-ch’en # #5 he bartered for it 
with 50 mow of fertile farmland in the 
autumn of the 12th year of the Chia-ching 
(A.D. 1533) W8 + = 4 of the Emperor 
Shih Chung Chu Hou-tsung of the Ming 
dynasty. AA THR AE . In a postscript 
he highly praised the ink color of the 
rubbing. Because this rubbing was 
formerly possessed by P’u Ch’ang-yiian, 
he also named it the ‘‘P’u Copy”. 

Of the three best Northern Sung 
rubbings of the Stone Drums the strokes 
of the characters on the Vanguard Copy 
are the clearest. The Central Command 
Copy has the largest number of characters, 


namely, 500. The Vanguard Copy and 
the Rearguard Copy have respectively 480 
and 491 characters, fewer than the Central 
Command Copy because some characters 
were inadvertently clipped off when the 
rubbings were cut up and made into 
albums. 

As to the names of these three best 
rubbings in his possession, An Kuei-po 
said that since ancient Chinese talked of 
“ink-slab soldiers and pen battle forma- 
tions” mee , he therefore called the 
Ts’ao Copy the Vanguard Copy, the Ku 
Copy the Central Command Copy and the 
P’u Copy the Rearguard Copy. 

It took An Kuei-po 20 years and a 
cost of 10,000 ounces of gold to collect 
the 10 rubbings of the Stone Drums. He 
named his study Shih Ku Chai + &&#% 
(Studio of Ten Drums) and stored the 
rubbings in a chest which he placed high 
up on beams of his Tien Hsiang T’ang 
KE% (Hall of Heavenly Fragrance). He 
was apprehensive that his descendants 
might sell the precious rubbings and lose 
them, thus putting all his painstaking 
efforts at nought; he wrote stern admoni- 
tions in the albums of his three best 
Northern Sung rubbings: “Be sure not to 
sell, pawn, lend or donate (this rubbing), 
thereby incurring the ancient satirical 
criticism of being unfilial.” (in a postscript 
in the Vanguard Copy). “Sale, pawning, 
lending and donation were criticized by 
ancients as being unfilial. These heavenly 
ink rubbings are world rarities. I wish my 
descendants will consider them as perman- 
ent treasures. (a note in the Central 
Command Copy). “Sale, pawning, lending 
and donation are unfilial acts. I wish my 
descendants will treasure and protect 
them forever.” (in a postscript in the 
Rearguard Copy). 

The collection of the 10 rubbings of 
the Stone Drums lay hidden on the beams 
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in his Hall of Heavenly Fragrance for 
some 300 years. About A.D. 1833 in the 
reign of Tao-kuang 34396 of the Emperor 
Hsüan Chung Mien-ning of the Ch’ing 
dynasty $ Bm 52! his descendants fell 
into hard times and put their possessions 
in the Hall of Heavenly Fragrance on the 
market, including the 10 ink rubbings of 
the Stone Drums. The ink rubbings were 
turned over to Shen Wu Ww} „also a 
native of Wu-hsi, for disposal. Shen Wu 
wrote a book on them, entitled Shih-ku- 
wen ting-pen ARNE A (A Definitive 
Edition of the Inscriptions of the Stone 
Drums). Through his good offices they 
were pawned for 400,000 cash. Later, 
through Ch’in Wen-chin 3230 , an art 
dealer, they were sold to Japan. Thus the 
precious ink rubbings departed Chinese 
soil and sailed east to the Islands of the 
Rising Sun. The three best Northern Sung 
ink rubbings of the Stone Drums — the 
Vanguard Copy, the Central Command 
Copy and the Rearguard Copy — were 
bought by a wealthy Mr. Mitsui. 

To make the ink rubbings handy for 
storing and carrying around art connois- 
seurs like An Kuei-po, Pu Ch’ang-ylian 
and Ts’ao Ti cut them up in smaller pages 
to make into albums. But the contempo- 
rary antiquarian Chang Kuang-yiian 
complained? that in so doing they altered 
the shapes of the rubbings and destroyed 
the lineation of the poems. The album- 
makers even cut off some of the blurry 
characters and in one case reversed the 
order of two characters. Such meddling 
with the original rubbings makes it more 
difficult to do research on the Stone 
Drums. 

-Despite the weightiness, the Stone 
Drums had made a great odyssey in the 
country since their discovery. Han Yü’s 
plea in the sixth year of the reign of 
Yüan-ho MXE (A.D. 811) of the 
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Emperor Hsien Chung Li Shun of the T’ang 
dynasty Bf a< Ri to have them removed 
to the Imperial Ancestral Temple or the 
Imperial Academy :n Ch’ang-an (now 
Sian) was ignored. But later Cheng Yü- 
ching $ fik Æ (A.C. 748-820), Prime 
Minister under the Emperor Hsien Chung, 
removed them from San-shih Yüan to the 
Confucius Temple in Feng-hsiang, Shensi . 
Beye 28. During the turmoil of the | 
Five Dynasties (A.D. 907-960) the Stone 
Drums were lost. However, around A.D. 
1000 during the reign of the Northern 
Sung Emperor Chen Chung Chao Heng 
(reigned A.D. 998-1022)4E% RRE the 
prefect of Feng-hsiang Ssu-ma Ch’ih aI 
7th made a search for them and found nine. 
He failed to find the “Laying out the 
Clearing’? Drum and made a counterfeit 
one to replace it. Ir the fourth year of 
the reign of Huang-yu BRE (A.D. 
1052)-of the Northern Sung Emperor Jen 
Chung Chao Chén 2633" RH the then 
prefect of Feng-hsiang Shang Ch’uan-shih 
mji BE , dissatisfied with the counterfeit 
one, ordered a new search for the genuine 
drum. He found it bul it had been broken 
in two halves, having been split in the 
middle. The upper kalf with the charac- 
ters inscribed thereon was lost. The lower 
half found had been made into a mortar. 
He found a stone of similar texture and 
color and stuffed up its hollow and put it 
back with the other mine drums. But the 
filled-in stone later fell off itself or was 
taken off and this drem is now still in the 
shape of a mortar. 

During the reign cf Ta-kuan XA 
(A.D. 1107-1110) of the Northern Sung 
Emperor Hui Chung Chao Chid RAF 
© the Stone Drums were removed from 
the Confucius Temple in Feng-hsiang to 
the capital Pien 7F = (now K’ai-feng), 
Honan Province and placed in the Imperial 
College. During the reign of Hstian-ho 
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4A (A.D. 1119-1125) also of the 
Emperor Hui Chung they were removed 
to the Pao Ho Hall RAR! on the palace 
grounds and the Emperor ordered that 
gold be used to block out the relief of the 
characters on the Stone Drums to prevent 
ink rubbings be made from them. 

In the second year of the reign of 
Ching-k’ang L4 (A.D. 1127) of the 
Northern Sung Emperor Chin Chung Chao 
Heng RARR the Golden Tartars 
besieged the capital Pien (now Kaileng) 
Bat} and carried off the Emperor, his 
father the Emperor Hui Chung who 
abdicated the year before and the court to 
Yenching ##32% (now Peiping) together 
with a large quantity of treasures, including 
the Stone Drums. They carried off the 
Stone Drums probably not because they 
knew their value as antiques but because 
they saw the gold on them. During the 
transhipment stout ropes were used to tie 
and haul them, causing much damage to 
their crusts. At Yenching the gold on the 
inscriptions was scraped off and the 
drums were dumped in the house of Wang 
Hstian-fu £ Æ% . The house was later 
converted into the Ta Hsing College KRÆ 
KF . The Stone Drums were taken out 
from the turf, washed clean and used as 
teaching material. Ink rubbings of the 
inscriptions were again made. ‘These 
rubbings with more lacunae were inferior 
to those made earlier. 

After the Monogols had conquered 
the Golden Tartars and established the 
Yüan dynasty in A.D. 1271 the Stone 
Drums fell into their hands. In the second 
year of the reign of Huang-ch’ing = B 
(A.D. 1313) of the Yüan Emperor Jen 
Chung (reigned A.D. 1312-1320) the 
Stone Drums were removed by carts to 
the sides of the Ta Ch’eng Gate of the 
Imperial Academy H F i AR FA PA A. 


Since then, for some 600. years through 


the Yiian and Ming dynasties to the 
Ch’ing dynasty they had remained there. 
In A.D. 1790, the 55th year of the reign 
of Ch’ien Lung the Ch’ing Emperor Kao 
Chung Hung li WER t EF A mh E 
visited the Imperial Academy and saw the 
Stone Drums. He ordered that strong 
fences be erected to protect them and 
that similar stone drums with inscriptions 
be sculptured so that ink rubbings might 
be made from them. _ 

After the founding of the Republic of 
China in 1912, most of the national 
treasures, especially those in the Forbidden 
City in Peking remained in the possession 
of the abdicated Emperor Henry P’u-yi 
2 (1906-1967) who was permitted 
“as a temporary measure,” to remain in 
residence in the Forbidden City. But after 
his expulsion from the Forbidden City by 
General Feng Yü-hsiang KH (1882- 
1948) in 1924, the national treasures in 
the Forbidden City, including the Stone 
Drums, were placed in the custody of the 
Peking (later renamed Peiping) National 
Palace Museum Jb et ( Agd ) Biv ik 
= iB . The Stone Drums remained 
in the Imperial Academy, renamed the 
Confucius Temple, where they were 
opened to public view. 

After the outbreak of the Mukden 
Incident on September 18, 1931 which 
marked the beginning of Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria, the Chinese Government 
was concerned about the national treasures 
in Peiping since the city was not far 
removed from Manchuria and Japanese 
troops were stationed inside the city. In 
the following spring the Government 
ordered the National Palace Museum and 
the Peiping Gallery of Historical Relics 
JE a Th ea RRA to remove the treasures 
in their custody to the south. These 
included the relics on the palace grounds, 
in the Summer Palace and the Stone 
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{ 
Drums in the Confucius Temple. 

To forestall any damage in the removal, 
paper was pasted on all the inscriptions on 
the Stone Drums and the drums were then 
wrapped with thick cotton quilts and 
bound with ropes of hemp. Each drum 
was put in a wooden box and stuffed up 
with cotton and straw. 

The Stone Drums were transported 
from Peiping along the Peiping-Hankow 
Railway southward to Chengchow § N 
on the Yellow River in Honan Province 
where they were transferred to a Lunghai 
Railway train which carried them eastward 
to Hstichow $} in Kiangsu Province. 
At Hstichow they were transferred to the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway and brought to 
Pu’kow O on the opposite bank of the 
Yangtze River at Nanking. At Pu’kow 
they were loaded on a steamer which 
_shipped them downriver to Shanghai. In 
Shanghai they were stored on Catholic 
Cathedral Street in the French Concession. 
In the winter of 1936 construction of a 
National Palace Museum storehouse at 
Chao T’ien Kung WAZ in Nanking was 
completed and the Stone Drums and 
other relics in Shanghai were transported 
by the Nanking-Shanghai Railway to 
Nanking and put in the storehouse. 

On July 7, 1937 the Sino-Japanese War 
was started by an incident at Lukouch’iao 
meee (Marco Polo Bridge) outside 
Peiping. In August Japanese troops 
attacked Shanghai as a threat to the 
National Government in Nanking. By 
December the situation in Nanking was 
tense, being subject to daily air raids. Ma 
Héng, then Curator of the National Palace 
Museum, ordered that the Stone Drums 
be transported with other relics to the 
rear by all means. During intermittent air 
raids the Stone Drums were loaded on a 
Tientsin-Pu’kow Railway train and trans- 
ported northward to Hstichow where they 


were transferred to a Lunghai Railway 
train to travel westwazd to Pao-chi 3€ #8 in 
Shensi Province. At Pao-chi they were 
stored at Ch’eng Huang Miao 3% fe BF 
(Temple of the Titukary Guardian of the 
City). Since then, they with other relics 
and art objects had been removed from 
place to place in the rear — to the Con- 
fucius Temple at Han-chung p in 
Shensi Province in April, 1938; Ta Tz’u 
Ssu A # (Monastery of Great Mercy) 
outside the East Gate of Ch’eng-tu w & in 
Szechwan in October, 1938; Ta Fo Ssu 
At (Monastery of the Great Buddha) 
outside the East Gate of Omei RE in 
Szechwan Province in June, 1939; and Wu 
Miao HES (Temple of the God of War) 
outside the West Gate of Omei in Octo- 
ber, 1942. There at the foot of the famous 
Mount Omei they remained till after 
Japan’s surrender in 1945. 

After the end of the war, all relics and 
art objects in the custody of the National 
Palace Museum in Szechwan and Kweic- 
how were to be assembled in Chungking 
Hf BF where they were to be shipped by 
steamer down the Yangtze River back to 
Nanking. But in view of the difficulty of 
loading and unloadirg the heavy Stone 
Drums aboard small steamers they were 
put on trucks to be transported by the 
Szechwan-Hunan Highway and the Nank- 
ing-Kiangsi Highway via Yian-ling 7c , 
Ch’ang-sha yb and Nan-chang M 2 .It 
turned out to be a hard trip for the 
highways damaged ducing the war had not 
yet been repaired. When the Stone Drums 
reached Nan-chang, it happened that the 
road had been washed out by freshets at 
many places and it was no longer passable. 
They were therefore transported to Kiu- 
kiang /L70. where they were transferred 
aboard the S.S. Chih-hsin {2% of the 
China Merchants Steamship Navigation 
Company 7/8} to be shipped on the 
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Yangtze River to Nanking. They left 
Chung-king on May 31, 1946 and arrived 
at Nanking on July 26, 1947 and back to 
the storehouse at Chao Tien Kung. 


drove down from the north. Most of the 
relics and art objects were shipped to 
Taiwan but because of their heaviness the 
Stone Drums were not removed this time. 


But less than a year after the relics 
and art objects were brought back to 
Nanking, Chinese Communist troops 


It is reported that they have been taken 
back to Peiping and are stored in a room 
in the Palace Museum. 


NOTES 


1 Ma Héng # (1881-1955) in his Shih-ku wel Ch’in k'o-shih k'ao BERBRWAS (A Study of the 
Stone Drums as Engraved Stones of Ch'in) pp. 16-17 says that the term “Stone Drums” is a misnomer 
and should be changed to Ch’in k’o-shih 3817 (Engraved Stones of Ch’in). As the Stone Drums 
have been so called since the early period of the T’ang dynasty, his suggestion to change it has not 
been followed. 

2 San-shih Yüan may literally be translated as Three-Altar Plain. It is so called because the West Altar 
Pal was built there in the eighth year of the reign of Duke Hsiang of the Ch’in State FSA (770 
B.C.), the Fu Altar #684 in the 10th year of the reign of Duke Wen of the Ch’in State #73744 (750 
B.C.) and the Wu-yang Upper Altar 4288 EM in the third year of the reign of Duke Ling of the 
Ch’in State BHA (422 B.C.) 

3 The Fu-feng Prefecture was called Yung Hsien 38% in the Ch’in period (221-207 B.C.). It was 
renamed Ch’i-chow %&JH in the Western Wei period (A.D. 535-556), the Fu-feng Prefecture in the 
Sui period (A.D. 590-618) and T’ien-hsing Hsien in the T’ang period (A.D. 618-906). It is now 
called Feng-hsiang Hsien WS , Shensi Province. 

4 Wei Ying-wu: Wei Su-chow chi, Taipwi: (Chung Hwa Book Company, 1970), chuan 9, p. 5, 
FEHR BILD DAB PARI tOFH RK © 

> Shih Chou #4 said to be the historian of King Hsiian of the Chou dynasty and to have created 
the chou wen $x or the Greater Seal -X4 script. Some historians doubt his existence. 

6 Li Ssu 4H; (died 208 B.C.), Prime Minister of Ch’in Shih Huang 38451 , First Emperor of the 
Ch’in dynasty, enacted laws and invented the Lesser Seal -|\# script based upon the Greater Seal, 
to standardize the style of writing. 

7 Han Yü: Chang-li hsien-sheng shih-chi chu, chuan 5, pp. 8-9 RRE 3 AAR M RE RRS 
AS SILA WE EILE SSR ME+AS MR (A Collection of Han Yü’s Poetry, 
Annotated and with Commentaries by Chu Chu-ch’a and Ho I-men, Taiwan Student Bookstore, 
Taipei, Taiwan, 1967.) 

8 Chang Chi 284% (c. A.D. 765 — c. 830), a poet of the T’ang dynasty. 

9 Tu Fu 4 , styled Tzu-mei F Æ , a native of Shao-ling. ` 

10 [i Po # A , styled T’ai-po, often referred to as Tsé-hsien #4 4ll_, the “Banished Immortal.” 

11 Li $ , a script invented by Ch’eng Miao #38 (3rd Century B.C.), an official under Ch’in Shih 
Huang, First Emperor of the Ch’in dynasty, which is simpler and more easily written than the Lesser 
Seal script. K’o Tou W $} or the Tadpole script is the most ancient Chinese script. 

12 Po Shih B+, the highest literary title in the Ch’in (221-207 B.C.), Han (206 B.C. — A.D. 220) 
and T’ang (A.D. 618-906) periods. 

13 Yüan-ho A (A.D. 806-820), reign title of the Emperor Hsien Chung Li Shun (reigned A.D. 778- 
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820) of the T’ang dynasty H ERE $h. i 

l4 Tai Yung æ (A.D. 133-192), a Reviser of the Department of Historiography, of the Eastern 
Han dynasty, wrote in A.D. 175 the Five Classics in red ink and had them engraved on stone tablets 
which were erected at the Hung-tu Gate 4 %@8FĦof the Imperial Academy. After their their installation, 
about 1,000 cartloads of people came everyday to read and copy down the classics. 

15 Wang Hsi-chih FE #2 (A.D. 321-379) of the Chin dynasty, the greatest Chiness calligrapher, whose 
penmanship is said to have “strokes like iron. and hooks like silver” and to be “light as floating 
clouds and vigorous as a startled dragon.” 

16 Wang Hsi-chih was a lover of geese. On one occasion he saw a flock of white gease in a Taoist temple 
and wanted to get it. The priest made a bargain with him that if he wrote the Tao Te Ching W% 8 
for him, he would offer him the geese in return. He did nad took away the gzese in a cage. 

17 The eight dynasties after Chou were Ch’in # ,Han#® , Three Kingdoms =i , Chin  , Southern 
Dynasties E , Northern Dynasties 4k 8 , Sui fi and T’ang MF 

18 A Collection of Su Shih's Poetry, 8 vols. compiled and annotated by Wang Wen-kao of the Ch’ing 
dynasty, published by Chung Hwa Book Company, Peiping, 1982, Vol. 1, pp: 100-105. HMF 1% 79 
FME oh RIL Ek BH A BBB ț o 

19 Hsien Yiian #F4X , personal name of the Yellow Emperor who is said to Lave reigned 2698-2598 
B.C. 

20 Tsang Chieh 4 , the legendary inventor of Chinese pictorial writing, is said to have got the idea 
of a written language from the markings of birds’ claws upon sand. 

21 Li Yang-ping Æg rk (fl. c. A.D. 756), an uncle of the great T'ang poet Li Po #& (A.D. 701-762), 
was an authority on the Seal # script. 

22 si # , a small state. 

23 Fang Shu FR and Shao Hu Be were King Hsilan’s two capable officials. Fang Shu conquered 
the Ching 38] and Man # tribes in the south and Shao Hu quelled the rebelion of the Yi & tribes- 
men in the Huai Valley. 

24 The Sung Kao Ode in the Book of Poetry was written by Yin Chifu FSH an official and poet 
under King Hsilan, bidding farewell to the Earl of Shen #/4 leaving for Hsieh # where he was 
enfeoffed to administer the south. l 

25 The Chu Lü Stone Tablet #)##2! on Yün Mi Peak SX in Héng-shan Hsien #1 in Hunan 
Province said to have been erected by Great Yü while he was there harnessing the floods. Of the 
characters engraved on the stone tablet 77 remain. But modern critics scspected that the stone 
tablet now standing ya is not genuine but was fabricated by Yang Shen #18 (A.D. 1488-1559) of the 
Ming dynasty. 

26 King Wen XE (1231-1135 B.C.), the title of canonization of Chi Chang #4 , hereditary ruler 
of the Principality of Ch’i $ in Shensi Province. His son Fa 3% canonized as King Wu RE (1169- 
1116 B.C.), overthrew the lustful and cruel Emperor Chou Hsin # (died 1122 B.C.). 

27 The seven Warring States were Ch’i # , Ch’u # , Yen #& , Han & , Chao Mf , Wel %@ and Ch’in® . 

28 This refers to Li Ssu #87 , Prime Minister of Ch’in Shih Huang, First Emperor of the Ch’in 
dynasty, who enacted harsh laws and suggested drastic steps to blot out the claims of antiquity and 
begin history anew with the ruling monarch, including the burning of books and burying alive of 
460 literati. In 210 B.C. upon the First Emperor’s demise, he conspired wich others in placing the 
deceased sovereing’s second son Hu Hai #73 on the throne instead of the elder son Fu Su RR . 
Later he fell victim to the intrigues contrived by the wily eunuch Chao Kao #@% . He was accused 
of treason and put in prison. When he was taken out of prison to be executed, he said sighing to his 
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son that he could not now stroll out of the Shang Ts’ai Gate _[|-4¢F4 of the city, leading his dog as 
he had often done before. 

29 The Six Classics were the Book of Poetry, the Book of History, the Book of Changes, the Book of 
Rites, the Book of Music and the Spring and Autumn Annals. RAG WR AE The Book of Music 
believed burned by the First Emperor of the Ch’in dynasty was lost forever. 

30 The Nine Tripods were cast with gold by order of Emperor Yü f (2205-2197 B.C.), founder of the 
Hsia dynasty, symbolizing the Nine Divisions of the Empire. In 1739 B.C. The Emperor Ch’eng 
T’ang BS (reigned 1766-1753 B.C.), founder of the Shang dynasty, removed them to his capital 
Shang-i H&B . In 1095 B.C. King Wu HX (reigned 1122-1115 B.C.), founder of the Chou 
dynasty, removed them to his east capital Lo-i ## . Thus the tripods had been considered as a 
national neirloom. In 255 B.C. Prince Chao Hsiang of Ch'in #54 4 (reigned 306-250 B.C.) 
attacked Chou and took away the tripods. But one of them fell into the Ssu River 787K . Efforts 
to retrieve it were in vain. What Su Shih had heard about Ch’in’s failure to get the Nine Tripods was 
therefore incorrect. It got eight of them and only one was lost in the river. What became these 
eight afterwards is not known. 

31 Qu-yang Hsiu: Ou-yang Yung-shu chi, 3 vols, The Commercial Press, 3rd Vol., pp. 65-66, Ek Ra te Bk 

ek aR SKE ch GBD ENE HR FP BETES ATEBATABR ° 

32 Qu-yang Hsiu made a miscalculation. The Kung-ho period 41 (841-828 B.C.) of 14 years was 
when the Duke of Chou ÑA and the Duke of Shao A 4 jointly administered the state after King 
Li WE (reigned 878-841 B.C.) was driven away by the people for his misrule. Upon his death his 
son-Ching # was enthroned in 827 B.C. as King Hsüan Æ E (reigned 827-782 B.C.). From the first 
year (827 B.C.) of King Hstian’s reign to the eighth year of Chia Yu @¥6 (A.D. 1063) of the 
reigning Emperor Jen Chung Chao Chén of the Northern Sung dynasty dt ® CRH E it was a total 
of 1,890 years, not 1,914 years. 

33 Qu-yang Hsiu said that Wei Ying-wu believed that the drums were of King Wen’s time with the 
poems engraved on them in King Hsiian’s time. It is not known where he got this information for 
the Stone Drums Song by Wei Ying-wu makes no mention that the drums were of King Wen’s time. 

34 Shih-Chou-p ‘ien hsit-li (Introduction to Historian Chou’s Essays) in Hai-ning Wang Ching-an hsien- 
sheng I-shu, Vol. 17, p. 7, published by the Commercial Press, 1940. E RRR She S81 PZ SCH: IR 

+--+ it Bb Bi A te ee RR tt TLE ik ° 

35 Ch’in-pen-chi in the Historical Records by Ssu-ma ch’ien JE BP ICRALK © 

36 Hsien-Ch'in shih-ku chuan-shih k’ao (On the Poems on the Stone Drums of the Pre-Ch’in Dynasty) 
by Chang Kuang-ylian, published by the Great Books of China Compilation and Publishing Society, 
Taipei, Taiwan, August, 1966, pp. 18-25 ERARA RERET EKURE T PRADA 

ENA DRT ANBAR ° 

37 Ibid. pp. 198-199 

38 Ibid. pp. 1-3 

39 Ibid. pp. 15-16 
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Economic Growth, Trade Development, 
and Foreign Investment 


in R.O.C. 


` Chieh-chien Chao 


INTRODUCTION 


` Since the launching of its first four- 
year economic development plan in 
1953, the Republic of China on Taiwan 
has risen from the status of a backward 
economy to that of an advanced develop- 
ing one.- The recipient of a large amount 
of foreign aid in the early 1950s, it 


today has an expanding trade surplus 


and a problem of excess foreign reserves. 
The purpose of this paper is not to 
identify those factors contributing to 
overall development in Taiwan, a task 
which would be far too ambitious given 
the paper’s limited scope. Instead, it 
has been written with three objectives 
in ‘mind. The first is to depict Taiwan’s 
achievements in economic development 
over the past thirty years and the special 
characteristics of that development. The 
second is to examine the trade relation- 
ships between Taiwan and the rest of the 


world based on trade structure, and 


the relationships between Taiwan’s 
industrial structure and that of the 
world based on the composition of 
goods in trade. The third is to review 
the history of foteign’ investment in 
Taiwan and to assess the contribution 
of that investment to Taiwan’ Š economy. 


i 
‘ 


| 


Part V 


This paper is divided into five parts: 

Part I briefly describes Taiwan’s eco- 
nomic development with the 
help of summary indices to 
enhance, the- Teader’s under- 
standing. 
presents highlights in such areas 
as demographic composition, 
quality of manpower, . savings - 

fate, infrastructural develop- 

: ment, agriculture, industry, and 
trade. 

Part III examines Taiwan’s trade struc- 
ture, the composition of goods 
in trade, and trading relation- 
ships with other countries... . 

Part [V reviews.. foreign investment in 

Taiwan and Taiwan’s growing 

investment abroad. 

assesses potential strategies for 

Taiwan’s future development. 


Part II 


I. ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
R.O.C. ON TAIWAN IN 
THE PAST 30 YEARS 


Taiwan occupies. < an area of 36,000 
square kilometers. ‘Its population at 


the end of 1983 .was 18.7. million. 
Population density stood at 520 persons 


per square kilometer, making Taiwan 
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one of the most densely populated areas 
of the world, second only to Bangladesh 
(compared .with countries.or areas with 
population over 10 million). With only 
one quarter of the land. arable, Taiwan 
is not endowed with abundant natural 


Tesources, though it does have deposits 


of coal, limestone, marble and dolomite, 
and some natural gas has been discovered 
on the west coast. 


Economic’ planning was introduced 


with. the launching of the first four-year 
plan in 1953. Taiwan, in contrast to 
a command economy, has been applying 
a loose planning principle in its economic 
planning. ‘Although the government 
did not strictly execute economic 
development plans, the performance of 
‘the’ economy was very close to the 
planned targets, except during the period 
oi the two oil crises. ` 

“Economic development in Taiwan 
os the past 30 years (1953-1983) 
has been characterized by rapid economic 
growth, stable prices and a more equal 
income distribution. 


I.: Rapid Economic Growth 


The ‘annual rate of increase in gross 
national’ product (GNP) averaged 8.2% 
during the 1950s, 9.1% during the 1960s, 
-and 10.0% during the 1970s, despite 
the two oil crises in the middle and the 
latter part of the decade. The growth 
-.of the: economy slowed down at the 
turn of the: 1980s, and registered only 
6.6%. in 1980, 5.0% in 1981, and 3.9% 
in 1982. The economy began to regain 
momentum in 1983, growing at 7.5% 
due to the ‘speedy ` economic recovery 
which began ‘in the U.S. It grew by 


12.4% in the first -half of 1984, and is: 


expected to register double-digit growth 
for the year as a whole. ` 


_ 2. Stable Prices 


The wholesale price index (WPI) 
advanced at an average annual rate of 


. 8.0% in the 1950s and 3.1% in the 1960s. 
‘In the 1970s it rose by 8.2% due to 
‘the two oil crises. 


At the start of the 
1980s, wholesale prices increased 
rapidly,. rising by 21.5% in 1980, and 
7.6% in 1981. More recently, however, 
the persistent worldwide recession has 
helped moderate price movements, and 
wholesale prices declined by 0.2% and 
1.2% in 1982 and 1983, respectively. 
Such relative price stability is expected 
to continue if the prices of imports 
remain stable. l 

The ROC govemment has always 
placed heavy emphasis on maintaining 
price stability. During past episodes 
of inflation it has raised interest rates, 
adjusted oil and electricity prices, to 
reflect increases in world. oil prices, 
and taken other measures to dampen 
inflationary expectations as quickly as 
possible. | . 


3. More Equal Distribution of Income 


According to statistics from various 
surveys, in 1964 the ratio of the income 
of the wealthiest 20% of Taiwan’s house- 
holds to that of the poorest 20% was 
5.33 to 1. Since then it has shown a 
general downtrend, and by 1982 the | 
gap had narrowed to 4.29 to 1. 

The main reasons for the improve- 
ment of income distribution in Taiwan 
are as follows: 

(1)In the 19503, a land eiom 
program was carried out and. efforts 
were made to raise ' agricultural produc- 
tivity as well as rural living standards. 
Thanks to the success of the “Land- 
to-the-Tiller’” Program, the percentage 
of owner-cultivators in total farm 
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Table 1. Average Annual Growth of GNP and Prices 


Unit: % 
Item Per Capita Prices** 

Period GNP* GNP* WPI CPI 
1950s 8.2 4.2 8.0 8.5 
1960s 9.1 6.1 3.1 4.8 
1970s 10.0 7.9 8.2 8.9 
1980 6.6 ` 4.6 21.5 19.0 
198] 5.0 3.1 7.6 16.3 
1982 3.9 2.0 —0.2 3.4 
1983 7.1 5.3 —1.2 1.8 
Notes: * At 1976 prices. 


** Base period: 1981 = 100 


Source: Directorate-General of Budget, Accounting and Statistics, Executive Yuan (DGBAS), R.O.C. 


house-holds had risen to 83% by 1983. 

(2) Most large-scale businesses — 
such as sugar, salt, tobacco and wine, 
electricity, communications, petroleum, 
aluminum and copper, etc. — are state- 
run enterprises. However, small-and- 
medium enterprises account for 96% 
of total number of enterprises in Taiwan. 

(3) Taiwan’s society enjoys a high 
degree of social mobility, and all people 
have equal opportunities for education 
and employment. 


(4) At the beginning of economic 
development in the 1950s, emphasis was 
placed on labor-intensive industries to 
provide more job opportunities. 

The.phenomenal economic growth in 
Taiwan in recent years has brought the 
people a degree of material well-being 
unprecedented in Chinese history. The 
following table presents the major 
indicators of economic well-being in 
Taiwan. 


- Table 2. Social Indicators 


Item 


Life Expectancy at Birth 

Daily Per Capita Intake of Calories 

Daily Per Capita Intake of Protein 

TV Sets . 

Living Space Per Capita ` 

Telephones 

Automobiles 

Motorcycles 

Percentage of Households with Electricity 
“GNP Per Capita (at current prices) 


Unit 1957 1983 
Year 58.6 V2 
tm. 2,078 2,749 
gm. — 49.0 76.6 ' 
Per 100 Households 1.4 100.4 
Sq. Ft. - 75 189 
Per 1,000 Persons ee 2590 
Per 1,000 Persons 1.0 57.3 
Per 1,000 Persons 0.2 2,984 
% 45.2 99.7 
US$ 87 2,682 


Source:. Council for Economic Planning and Development, Executive Yuan, R.O.C, 
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Table 3. Age Structure of Population 
Total Population Dependent Age Working Age Population 

Year (Mid-year 0-14 65 and Over 15-64 Dependency 

1,000 persons) (%) (%) (%) Index 
1952 8,128 42.3 2.5 55.2 181.3 
1960 10,611 45.1 PAn 3 2.4 190.8 
1970 14,505 40.1 2.9 57.0 175.3 
1980 17,642 32.4 4.2 63.4 157.7 
1983 18,595 31.0 4.6 l 64.4 155.3 
2000 ` 22,685 23.9 7.5 68.6 145.7 
(Forecast) 
Note: *Population Dependency Index = “Woane ke Pom x 100- 


Source: Ministry of Interior, R.O.C. 


Il. SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN TAIWAN 


L. Youthful Population Structure 


A country’s population is generally 
classified as. “elderly” if its citizens aged 
65 and over make up over 10% of its 
- total population, as “young” if those 
aged 65 and over make up less than 5% 
of total population, and as “mature” 
if those 65 and older account for between 
5% and 10%. As shown in Table 3, 
the population aged 65 and over ac- 
- counted for 4.6% of Taiwan’s total 
population in 1983; thus, Taiwan is 
still in the ‘“‘young’’ stage. Although 
the ratio of the population aged 65 and 
over to total population is expected to 
rise gradually to 7.5% by the year 2000, 
Taiwan’s population structure will even 
then still be far from the “elderly” 
stage. 


2, Better Manpower quality 
The Nine-Year Free Education Pro- 


gram was introduced in 1968, providing 
children aged 6-15 with basic education 
for nine years. In 1983, the percentage 
of junior high school graduates enrolled 
in senior high*schools was 70.3%, and 
the percentage of senior high school 
graduates enrolled in schools of higher 
education reached 82.3%. 

There has been a gradual rise in 
the number of students enrolled in 
colleges and universities, and the 
percentage of the population receiving: 
higher education .rose from 0.1% in 
1952 to 2.1% by 1983. 

The quality of the labor force has 
improved consideratly, because of the 


upgrading of manpower quality brought 


about by the acceleration of educational 
development. During the period 1974- 
1983, the number af employed persons 
with an educational level below junior 
high school dropped from 68.7% of 
total employment tc 46.7%, those with 
a junior high school education rose 
from 11.5% to 14.7%. 

As mentioned above, Taiwan is a 
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densely populated island without 
abundant natural resources; thus, its 
economic development relies heavily on 
human capital. The government has 


been making efforts to promote the ` 


development and expansion of education. 
Consequently, spending on education is 
growing year by year. The total amount 
of educational expenditure as a per- 
centage of gross national product rose 
from 1.7% in 1952 to 5.8% in 1983. 


The number of schools per 1,000 square _ 


kilometers rose from 48.7 to 158.1. 
The number of students per 1,000 persons 
rose from 146 in 1952 to 255 in 1983. 
However, the number of students per 
teacher declined from 39.9 in 1952 to 
26.7 in 1983. ! 

- To- develop highly skilled manpower, 
emphasis is placed on vocational training 
in addition to regular educational 
development. The Employment and 
Vocational Training Administration was 
established in 1981 to promote national 
vocational training. There are ten training 
centers with a combined annual training 
capacity of about 5,000 persons. 


3. High Savings Ratio 

The gross sdvings rate in Taiwan 
has remained above 30% almost every 
year since 1972, reaching as high as 


35.2% in 1975. It began to show a 
downtrend recently, and declined to 


31.5% in 1983. The average propensity 
to save of households has remained at 
around 20% over the past seven years, 
and was 21.5% in 1983. 

Thanks to a consistently high savings 
ratio since the 1970s, Taiwan’s economic 
growth has not been constrained by a 
shortage of foreign exchange, and the 
country has been able to depend on its 
own resources to underwrite the ongoing 
development of its economy. 

One of the most notable reasons 
for the high savings ratio is the traditional 
Chinese emphasis. on. frugality. Though 
income has grown dramatically, spending 
habits have been slow to change, with 
a large. increase in savings as the result. 
Other factors often mentioned are: 
a relative scarcity of funds for consumer 
credit and residential mortgages, which 
makes it necessary to finance home and 
durable-goods purchases with personal 
savings; and the need to finance children’s 
education and the -social-security func- 
tions performed by the traditional 
Chinese family system. 


4. Suffic ient Infrastructural Facilities 
(1) Electricity 


The total capacity of power genera- 
tion in Taiwan, R.O.C., reached 13,261.3 
MW in 1983, with per capita supply of 
2,654 K.W.H. 


i Table 4. Installed Capacity of Power Plants in 1983 


Capacity Unit: MW 








Capacity % 
Total 13,261.3 100.0 
Hydro 1,431.3 10.8 
l Thermal 8,588.0 64.8 


Source: Taiwan Energy Statistics , Ministry of Economic Affairs, R.O.C. 
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Table 5. Power Generation in 1983 


Urit: Gwh 
Total 49 358.9 100.0 
Hydro 4,987.7 10.1 
Thermal 25 467.5 51.6 
Nuclear 18,903.7 38.3 





Source: The same as Table 4, 


In view of Taiwan’s scarce energy 
resources and two emergy crises in the 
1970s, the government decided to turn 
to nuclear energy as a major’source of 
electric power. In November 1977, 
Unit 1 of Taiwan’s first nuclear plant 
became operational for commercial 
purposes. Then followed Unit 2 of the 
first plant and Units 1 and 2 of the 
second nuclear plant in 1978, 1981, 
and 1982, respectively. By 1983, the 
installed capacity of nuclear plants 
accounted for 24.4% of total installed 
capacity, and nuclear generated: electrici- 
ty made up 38.3% of total electric power 
output. Because nuclear power units 
are huge in capacity and their operation 
is undisturbed by inclement weather 
and fuel shortages, they not only improve 
power-generating capability but also 
stabilize the supply’ of electricity. 
Therefore, nuclear power not only relieves 
the country from the persistent problem 
of electric power shortages, but also 
in 1983 had the capacity utilization rate 
of only 63% for the total power system. 

The construction of Unit 1 of the 
third nuclear power plant was completed 
in 1984. Upon the completion of Unit 
2 in 1985, Taiwan may become -the 
third most intensive user of nuclear 
power in the world (following France 
and Belgium). At present, plans for a 
fourth. nuclear power plant are being 
drafted. Construction of the plant is 


expected to begin in 1987 and to finish 
in’ 1994. When this plant is completed, 
nuclear installed capacity will increase 
to 35% of total installed capacity, and 
nuclear energy will be generating a much 
large proportion of the nation’s total 
electric power. This country will, 
therefore, rely less on oil to generate 
electric power and become electricity- 
dependent economy instead of oil- 
dependent economy. 


(2) Transportation 


As Taiwan is bounded by the sea, 
the bulk of the country’s ‘trade cargoes 
are transported through harbors. Most 
of the country’s harbors are located 
on the west coast, and Taipei and 
Kaohsiung have become centers of cargo 
transportation in the north and the 
south, respectively. 

In the north, Taipei is the hub of 
the transportation system. Keelung, 
which serves as Taipei’s harbor, handled 
11.8 million m.t. (metric ton) of cargo 
in 1983, and had a capacity as high as 
17.63 million m.t., Keelung is mainly 
a port for general cargoes. 

In the south, Kachsiung is the heart 
of transportation operations. Kaohsiung 
Harbor had a total cargo flow of 51.77 
million m.t. in 1983, and a capacity of 
68.25 million m.t. Kaohsiung Harbor 
is an industrial. port which handles mostly 
bulk cargoes in acdition to general 


+ 
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cargoes. | 
Taichung Harbor in central Taiwan 
was completed in October 1976. The 


new port has a capacity of 11 million 


m.t. and an actual two-way cargo flow 
of 9 million m.t., consisting mainly of 
imports of grain and logs and insignificant 
amount of export. 

Taichung Harbor. .and Kaohsiung 
Harbor have also started cargo trans- 
shipment services to Southeast Asian. 
Kaohsiung Harbor has become the largest 
-container transshipment facility in. the 
Far East. with. the flow of container 
cargos totaling 274,162 T.E.Us 
(Twenty-ton Equivalent Unit in 1983. 
Kaohsiung and Taichung Harbor are 
expected to become two major transfer 
ports for cargoes in Asia. 


(3) Telecommunications ` a. 


Telecommunications has become one- 
of 


‘of: the most important targets 
infrastructual development in Taiwan. 


In this regard, Taiwan has accelerated. 


the development of the telecommunica- 
tions: industry over the past ten years. 


According to current project schedule, 
the number of telephones in use will . 


increase from 22.5 per 100 inhabitants 
in 1982 to 34.8,.with a final target of 


40 per 100 inhabitants to be achieved: 


in. the long run. There will be 82.6 
subscribers per 100 households in 1989, 
up from 53.9 in 1982. To improve the 
quality of telecommunications, emphasis 
will be placed on expanding digitaliza- 
tion. The goal for the year 200 is to 
complete an Integrated service Data 
Network (ISDN) to provide compre- 
hensive services in metropolitan areas. 


5. High Efficiency in Agriculture and 
Large Grain Imports 


Taiwan has made remarkable advances 


in agricultural development, and the 
nation’s agriculture has now reached 
the stage of moderate growth. 

In 1952, 1.57 million m.t. of rice 
was produced with a labor force of 
1.6 million and a land area of 0.786 
million ha. By 1982, the rice crop had 
risen to 2.48 million m.t., with labor 
use down to 1.2 million and the 
cultivated area down to 0.659 million 
ha. This was the result of a number 
of factors, including progress in bio- 
technology, improved production 


methods, and the promotion of agricul- 


tural mechanization. With domestic 
demand of only 2 million m.t., an excess 
supply of rice has become a growing 
burden to the country in recent years. 
Therefore, the shift from rice growing 
to the production of other crops is a 
key issue in Taiwan’s future AE eai ura 
development; 

In spite of the excess supply of 


tice, there’ are sizable imports of corn, 


` 


, followed by Australia. 


soybeans, wheat, barley, and sorghum 
each- year. In 1983, imports of these 
five. grains totaled 6.518 million m.t., 
making up 47.4% of total ‘agricultural 
imports, -while their value amounted 
to. US$1.12 billion, accounting for 
32.5% of the total value of agricultural 
imports. 

The transport of grain placed a 
great pressure on: Taiwan transportation 
system in earlier years. But due to 
the large investment. ih the silo con- 
struction in the harbors and inland 
transportation improvements, this prob- 
lem has largely disappeared. 

The U.S.A. is the largest supplier 
of major grain imports to Taiwan, 
Major grain 
imports by commodity and by country 
in 1982 are shown below: 
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Table 6. Major Grain Imports in 1982 
Unit: % 
From U.S.A. Australia Thailand Others 
Corn 66.8 0 7.9 25.3 
Soybeans 100 0- 0 0 
Wheat - 80 0 0 20.0 
Barley 43.3 24.7 0 32.0 
Sorghum 42.2 44.7 0 13.1 


Source: Council for Agricultural Planning and Development, Executive Yuan, R.O.C. 


6. The Limit of Industrial Growth 


The industrial sector became the 
engine propelling Taiwan’s economy in 
1963, when industrial production 
exceeded agricultural production for the 
first time. In 1983, industrial production 
accounted for 49.9% of GDP and 
employed 41.1% of the total labor force 
(See Table 7.) - 

-There are two issues to be considered 
here: (1) The probability that the share 
of industrial production in GDP will 
expand to over 50%; (2) The relative 


decline in the industrial sector’s 
‘contribution to employment, while 
service industries .are absorbing an 


increasingly larger proportion of the 


labor force. 

To deal with these problems, the 
government of the R.O.C. has designated 
machinery, electronics, and information 
as three ‘“strategic’’. industries which 
are to be given top priority in develop- 
ment planning. In the traditional 
labor-intensive industries, meanwhile the 
automation - of production operations 
-will be intensified in order to raise 
productivity. Since the start of 1984, 
great emphasis has been placed on the 
modernization of service industries, to 
enable the. service sector to absorb an 
even larger labor force and to propel 
Taiwan toward a more service-oriented 
economy. 


Table 7. Industrial Structure & Employment by Sector 


Unit: % 
Industrial Structure ` Employment 

Agriculture Industry Services Agriculture Industry Services 
1952 35.1 - 18.4 46.5 56.1 16.9 27.0 
1960 31.6 25.7 42.7 50.2 20.5 29.3 
1970 17.6 35.8 46.2 36.7 28.0 35.3 
1980 9.0 46.8 44.2 19.5 42.4 38.1 
1983 7.4 49.9 42.7 18.6 41.1 





40.3 


Source: Directorate-General of Budget, Accounting & Statistics, Executive Yuan, R.O.C, 
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7. High Trade Dependency 


Since the turn of the 1960s, the 
government of the R.O.C. has adopted 
export-oriented policies to promote trade 
growth. Trade dependency | 

Exports + Imports 
(Grae domectic T TEIStOrEd -OVET 
100% in 1979 for the first time, and 
the country has seen a trade dependence 
ratio above 100% ever since except in 
1982. Excluding re-export economies 
such as Singapore and Hong Kong, Taiwan 
was the world’s third most trade-de- 
pendent country in 1983, following 
the Netherlands (114%) and Malaysia 
(113%). (See Tables 8 and 9) 

The reasons for such a high trade 
dependence ratio in Taiwan can be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) High import content in the formation 
of fixed capital 


In 1976 for example, for each dollar’s 
= worth of fixed capital formation, 
0.4283. dollar was spent on imported 


goods. 
(2) High import content in exports 


In 1976, each dollars worth of 


. exports contained 0.3407 dollar’s worth 


of imports. 

Whether Taiwan’s trade dependence 
will increase or decrease largely depends 
on what happens to the import content 
in fixed capital formation and in exports. 

Spending on machinery and other 
equipment accounted for around half 
of fixed capital formation (54.72%) 
in 1982. Therefore, the import content 
in this narrowly defined category can 
reach as high as between 70% and 80%. 
To reduce the import content ratio, 
it will be necessary to develop a more 
advanced machinery industry. As for 
the heavy import content in export 
goods, only when the imported raw 
materials can be replaced by domestic 
intermediates supplied by local producers 
can the import content ratio in this 
category be cut. 


. Table 8. Taiwan’s Trade Dependency and Commodity Trade Balance 











Commodity 
ae oe Trade Dependency (%) Trade 
= Period: ` — - Balance 
aH o (X+M)/Y M/(Y+M)* X/(Y+M)* (US$ Million) 
AIS e T > R2 7 -71 
<. 1960 - °° 30 ° 16 10 —133 
1970 ws SH B 23 —43 
1980- «109 be aoe 35 +78 
1983. <. 102. 32 38 | +4,836 
- Note: + X: exports, M: “imports, Y: gross: tome dic product 


Yuan, ROC. | = 


` Sóurce: Taiwan Statistical ‘Data Bek 1984, Council’ for Poraomle Planning’ and Development, Executive $ o 


-~ 
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Table 9. Trade Dependency of Major Countries in 1983 





Unit: % 

Country Country | 
1. Netherlands 114 11. Indonesia* 49 
2. Malaysia = 113 12. Thailand . 48 
3. R.O.C. 102 | 13. France © 45 
4,- Norway 84 14. Philippines 45 
5. Korea : 74 15. Japan* | 33 
6. Sweden 71 16. Australiz** 31 
7. Finland - 63 17.. Mexico** = 26 
8. Germany 62 18. Argentina 19 
9. New Zealand* > 61 | 19, Brazil** 18 
10. United Kingdom © >.. 52, 


Notes: * 1982 data, *” 1981 data 


20. United States 17 


Source: IMF, International Financial Statistics, July 1984. ` 


It is expected that Taiwan’s trade 
dependency will decreasé in the long 
run, since the country is now accelerating 


the development of its capital goods 


and raw materials industries. 


- IM. ANALYSIS OF TRADE 
STRUCTURE 


1. Trade Balance 


Taiwan has maintained a commodity 


trade surplus since. 1971. However, the 
tremendous: run-up in ‘expenditures on 
petroleum imports during the first oil 
crisis resulted in temporary trade deficit 
in 1974 and 1975. The.second oil crisis 
also brought about considerable shrinkage 
of ‘the trade surplus. However, the 
balance still remained in the black, and 
the surplus began to widen again soon 
(as can be seen in Table 10). 


Table 10. Taiwan’s Commodity Trade Balance 


Unit: US$ million 





Year Trade Balance Year - Trade Balance 
1971 216.5 1978 1,660.2 
1972 414.6 1979 1,329.7 
1973 690.9 1980 778 
1974 —1,326.7 1981 1,411.6 
1975 - — 642.9 1982 3,315.9 
1976 567.4 1983 _ 4,835.6 
1977 | 849.8 . 


Source: The same as Table 8. 
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The surplus for 1984 is even more 
remarkable. It reached US$4,948.5 
million in the first 7 months at that 
year, surpassing the cumulative surplus 
for all of 1983. 

However, Taiwan’s burgeoning trade 
surplus has created a number of problems, 
among the most serious of which are 
a trade conflict between this country 
and the United States and increasing 
upward pressure on domestic prices 
from an expansionary money supply. 


2. Comparative Advantage 


First, let us trace the origin of 
Taiwan’s trade surplus to determine 
where Taiwan’s comparative advantage 
lies. 

As can be seen in table 11 (using 
the Standard International Trade 
Classification SITC 1-digit level, exclud- 
ing negligible commodity trade in group 
9), only commodity trade in groups 
0, 6 and 8 (in ascending order of 
magnitude) showed a sizable surplus. 
This indicates that Taiwan’s comparative 
advantage lies primarily in low-tech, 
labor-intensive, resource-intensive con- 


sumer goods (eg. fishery products and 
livestock). l 

Those commodity groups in which 
Taiwan has a deficit are: resource- 
intensive agricultural and mineral 
products (groups 3, 4), intermediate 
materials and capital-intensive and high- 
tech machinery, and equipment (groups 
5,7). 

The American and European 
experience indicates that when exports 
of groups 6 and 8 reach a peak, they 
will gradually be surpassed by exports 
of group 7. As Taiwan’s trade balance 
shows, however, the surplus in both 
groups 6 and .8 was larger in 1983 than 
in 1978, while the deficit in group 7 
was also higher. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
machinery industry, the R.O.C. govern- 
ment designated this industry, as well 
as electronics and information, as 
“strategic” industries in the four-year 
economic development plan promulgated 
in 1982, to achieve the goal of making 
Taiwan’s industrial structure more 
technology intensive. 


Table 11. Taiwan’s Commodity Trade Balance 
(at SITC 1-digit level), 1978 and 1983 


. Commodity Groups 
(SITC) 

Food and Live Animals 

Beverages and Tobacco 

Crude Material 

Mineral Fuels 

Oils and Fats 

Chemicals 

Manufactures 

Machinery 

Misc. Manufacturing 


Total 


CO Ae ee 


Unit: US$ million 


1978 1983 
503.74 212.07. 
— 73.38 - — 88.21 
— 1,423.45 — 2,116.07 
— 1,626.83 — 4,411.84 
— 41.97 — 50.97 
— 959.82 — 1,788.71 
1,430.57 3,202.87 
— 364.47 — 1,147.88 
4,207.91 8,729.74 
1,632.22 4,792.55 
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3. Structure of Trade by Region 


According to a method of classifica- 
tion used by the World Bank, the world’s 
countries in 1981 can be divided into 
six groups based on GNP per capita: 

(1) low-income economies with GNP 
per capita under US$400, including 34 
countries and territories 

(2) lower middle-income economies 
with GNP per capita from US$400 to 
US$1,700, including 29 countries 

(3) upper middle-income economies 
with GNP per capita over US$1,700, 
including 21 countries and territories. 
Korea, the Republic of China, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore all belong to this 
group. 

(4) petroleum-exporting economies 
with GNP per capita over US$8,000, 


including 4 countries: Liberia, Saudi 


Arabia, Kuwait, and the United Arab 


Emirates 

(S) industrial market economies with 
GNP per capita over US$5,000, in- 
cluding 19 countries: Ireland, Spain, 
Italy, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 


Japan, Austria, Finland, Australia, 
Canada, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, the United States, Denmark, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland 

(6) the non-market economies of 
Eastern Europe 


Tables 12, 13, and 14 present the 
percentage distribution of Taiwan’s trade 
with these economic groups and major 
trading partners in selected years. The 
data shown in these tables reveal: 


- Table 12. Taiwan’s Trade by Region 





Unit: % 
Country Groups _ Exports Imports -© Total Trade — 
1978 1983 1978 1983 1978 1983 
1. Low-income economies 2.60 2.84 1.09 1.16 1.90 2.09 
\ 
2. Lower middle-income l 
economies 9.32 7.35 5.75 6.33 7.66 6.89 
3. Upper middle-income 
economies 14.42 13.98 9.17 8.69 11.98 11.62 
4. High-income OPEC 
economies 3.98 4.52 13.46 16.74 8.39 9.99 
5. Industrial market oo, 
economies 69.68 71.22 70.53 67.01 70.07 69.34 
6. Others 0 007 0 0.07 0 0.07 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





Source: Same as Table 11. 
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Table 13, Percentage Distribution of Taiwan’s Exports by Country: 


1952, 1970, and 1983 

1952 1970 1983 
United States ` 3.5 38.1 45.1 
Japan 52.6 14.6 9.9 
Hong Kong tad i 9.2 6.5 
West Germany 0.2 4.8 3.4 
Saudi Arabia —* 0.2 3.0 
Canada —* 3.4 2.9 
Singapore 9.6 2.4 2.8 
United Kingdom 4.2 0.9 2.5 
Indonesia 2.4 2:2 1.7 
The Netherlands —* 2.5 1.5 
South Korea 3.2 1.9 0.9 
Australia 0.2 1.4 25 
Thailand 2.7 1.7 1.0 
Philippines 0.1 1.1 1.0 
Other 13.6* 16.0 L523. * 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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* In 1952, figures for Saudi Arabia, Canada, and the Netherlands were included in that for “other” countries. 
Source: Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 1984, Seung for Economic E and Development, Executive 


Yuan, R.O.C. 


Table 14. Percentages of Taiwan’s Imports from Different Countries: 


Japan 

United States 
Saudi Arabia 
Kuwait 

West Germany 
Australia ` 

- Malaysia 
Canada 


- Indonesia 


France -~ 
Hong Kong 


United Kingdom . 


The Netherlands 
Other 
Total - 


195 


1952 ) 1970 
"B2 42.8 
45.7 23.9 
o —* 0.2 
_™ 3.0 
1.3 4.1 
0.9 3.1 
—* 1.9 
1.2 1.1 
0 0.8 
—* 0.4 
9.0 1.8 
2.3 1.7 
—* 0.7 
8.4* 14.5 
100.0 100.0 


2, 1970, and 1983 


100.0 


*In 1952, figures for Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, France, Malaysia, and the Netherlands were included in that 


for “other” countries, 


Source:- The same as Table 13. | 
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(1) Industrial economies as a group 
are Taiwan’s largest trading partner, 
two-way trade with these countries 
accounting for around 70% of Taiwan’s 
total trade both in 1978 and 1983. 
Their share in Tatwan’s exports was 
slightly higher in 1978, while that in 
imports was a little lower in 1983 than 
in 1978, 

(2) Upper middle-income economies 
(with levels of GNP per capita similar 
to Taiwan’s) as a group are Taiwan’s 
second largest trading partner. They 
also make up Taiwan’s second largest 
export market, and are the third largest 
supplier of Taiwan’s imports. 

(3) OPEC high-income economies 
figure importantly in Taiwan’s imports. 
They are Taiwan’s second largest supplier 
of imports and its fourth largest export 
market. 

(4) Taiwan also has some trade with 
lower middle-income economies, but that 
trade is declining in importance. Trade 
between Taiwan and low-income eco- 
nomies is even less significant. 

To summarize, R.O.C. on Taiwan 
is an upper middle-income economy, 
which trades mainly with the industrial 
economies and maintains a close trade 
relationship with upper middle-income 
economies, but does little trade with 
low-income economies, Regarding the 
industrial economies, the United States 
is Taiwan’s major export market (taking 
45.1% of Taiwan’s total exports in 1983), 
and its major suppliers of imports are 
Japan (27.5% of Taiwan’s total imports 
in 1983) and the United States (22.9%). 


4. Structure of Trade by Commodity 
Class 


(1) Commodity Composition of Exports 


Manufactured products of groups 


- 6, 7 and 8 dominate Taiwan’s exports, 


and increased their share in total com- 
modity exports from 83.84% in 1978 
to 87.41% in 1983, Group 8 accounted 
for the lion’s share (Table 15). 

Taiwan’s exports to both the in- 
dustrial economies {the largest market) 
and the developing countries are 
concentrated in tke commodities of 
groups 6, 7, and 8. Group 8 is the leading 
category in exports to the industrial 
economies, while group 6 is at the top 
of exports to the developing countries. 
These manufactured exports accounted 
for 85.76% of Taiwan's exports to the 
industrial economies in 1978, and 89.81% 
in 1983. In particular, commodities 
in group 8 accounted for 44.25% of 
total exports in 1978, and 45.33% in 
1983. 


(2) Commodity Composition of Imports 


Commodities of groups 7 (machinery), 
3, and 2 (raw materials fuels) make 
up the bulk of Taiwan’s commodity 
imports, with their share in total 
commodity imports widening from 
62.32% in 1978 to 63.58% in 1983 
(Table 16). 

Taiwan’s principal import from 
industrial economies (the major supplier 
of its imports) is machinery (group 7). 
The industrial economy provided Taiwan 
with 41.08% of its total commodity 
imports from this group in 1978, and 
with 37.86% in 1983. Raw. materials 
were the second most important import 
from the industrial economies, accounting 
for 25.87% and 26.80% of these groups 
(groups 2 and 5 combined) during the 
respective years. aa 

Taiwan’s imports .from developing 
countries are concentrated in raw 
materials and fuels (groups 2 and 3). 
Furthermore, more than 99% of the 
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imports from high-income OPEC econo- 
mies are fuels (group 3). 


5. Inter-industry Trade 


The G-L indicator is a measure of the 
relative importance of a country’s intra- 
industry trade and inter-industry trade, 
developed by Grubel & Lloyd.! Because 
intra-industry trade and inter-industry 
trade complement each other in a 
country’s trade, the share of inter- 
industry trade can be represented by 
the residual of 1 minus the share of 
intra-industry trade. Accordingly, when 
the G-L indicator approaches 1, the 
share of intra-industry trade approaches 
Q, and that of inter-industry trade 
approaches 1. 

Table 17 shows that the share of 
Taiwan’s inter-industry trade declined 
from 70.29% in 1978 to 68.36% in 1983, 
indicating a slight rise in the share of 
intra-industry trade. There is hardly any 


intra-industry trade between Taiwan and 
the high-income OPEC economies, low 
income economies, or lower middle- 
income economies. In other words, 
Taiwan’s trade with these Economies 
stem largely from differences in resource 
endowments. As for the upper middle- 
income economies, because of similarities 
in per capita income and in demand 
conditions, there is more intra-industry 
trade between Taiwan and these countries. 
Growth in Sino-Korean intra-industry 
trade was especially remarkable in 1983. 
Taiwan has much more intra-industry 
trade with the industrial economies. 
The G-L value of inter-industry trade 
with these countries dropped from 
73.37% in 1978 to 69.93% in 1983. 
Progress on Sino-Japanese intra-industry 
trade was most substantial, with the 
G-L value down from 83.23% in 1978 
to 77.47% in 1983. 


Table 17. G-L Value of Taiwan’s Inter-Industry Trade, 
by Economic Grouping 





| Unit: % 

Country Groups 1978 1983 
High-income OPEC economies 99.91 99.31 
Low-income economies 96.97 92.43 
Lower middle-income economies 93.96 92.43 
All upper middle-income economies ` 80.16 ` 71.30 
Korea 80.57 69.23 
Hong Kong 82.74 81.14 
Singapore 83.55 81.46 

All industrial market economies 73.37 69.93 
United States 84.71 83.12 
Japan 83.23 71.47 
EEC 75.37 78.31 

All countries 70.29 68.36 


Source: Same as Table 10. 
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Table 18 reveals Taiwan’s G-L value 
of inter-industry trade by SITC. 

The results can be Summanen as 
follows: 

(1) Interindustry trade is the major 
type of trade in miscellaneous manufac- 


turing (group.8), which is quite important 


to Taiwan’s exports. 

(2) Inter-industry trade also pakes 
up the bulk of trade in resource-intensive 
products (groups 4, 0, 1, 3), and showed 
no variation between 1978 and 1983. 

_ (3) The G-L value. of inter-industry 


trade in the last four items (groups 2, 
6, 5, 7) changed ened during 
1978-83. 

(4) The G-L value of ae ady 
trade in machinery (group 7) declined 
from 45.17% in 1978 to 43 .99% in 1983, 
signifying that intra-industry trade 
dominates Taiwan’s machinery trade. 
The importance of machinery intra- 
industry, trade wil grow as Taiwan 
continues to vigorously develop this 
industry as one of its strategic industries. 


_ Table 18. G-L Value of Taiwan’s Inter-Industry Trade 
(at SITC 1 -digit Level) 





Unit: % 
awe 1978 1983 _ 
+ > Commodity Group (SITC) G-L Value . Commodity Group (SITC) G-L Value 
“1 4 Oilsand Fats 95.56 4 Oils and Fats 95.26 

2 0 Food and Live Animals 87.90 9 Commodity, n.e.s. 94.34 

3 8 Misc. Manufacturing 86.42 3 Mineral Fuels 91.80 

4 9 Commodity, n.e.s. 86.29 8 Misc. Manufacturing 83.71 

5 1 Beverages and Tobacco 82.33 1 Beverages and Tobacco 83.62 

6 3 Mineral Fuels 80.20 0 Food and Live Animals 81.14 

7 2 Crude Material 78.78 2 Crude Material . 74.84 

8 6 Manufactures 70.10 6 Manufactures 62.78 

9 °5 Chemicals 69.21 5 Chemicals © 61.83 
10 -7 Machinery 45.17 7 Machinery 43.99 


Source: Same as Table 10. 


IV. OVERSEAS CHINESE AND 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN 
TAIWAN, AND TAIWAN’S 
INVESTMENT ABROAD 


1. Overseas Chinese and Foreign Invest- 
ment in. Taiwan 


The Republic of China is one of 
the best examples of a developing country 


which has successfully used U.S. aid 
to accelerate its economic development. 
Between 1951 and 1965, the ROC 
received about US$100 million in U.S. 
aid every year. U.S. aid, prior to its 
termination in 1965, played a key role 
in capital formation. After 1965, to 
make up for the lost aid it was imperative 
for the ROC to vigorously encourage 
foreign investment, and such investment 
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has increased rapidly ever since. For 
instance, in 1983, approved foreign and 
overseas Chinese, investments reached 
US$375 million and US$29 million; 
respectively, totaling US$400 million. _ 

During ‘the period 1952-1983, over- 
seas Chinese and foreign investment 
approvals (US$1,093 million and US$ 
2,806 million, respectively) totaled 
US$3,899 million. Of the US$2,806 
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million in foreign investments, 41% 
was from the United States, 31.05% 
from Japan, 12.15% from Europe, and 
15.8% from other areas. . 

The manufacture of non-metallic 
minerals .accounted for 26.4% of total 
overseas Chinese investments, services 
for. 20.49%, textiles for 6.15%, and 
banking and insurance for 5.95%, in 
that order. (See Table 19). 


Table 19. Composition of Overseas Chinese and Foreign Investments 
by Industry, from 1952 to 1983 





Unit: % 
` Overseas 
Chinese | Foreign 

Investments Investments Total 
Primary Industry 2.85 0.14 — 0.61 

Secondary Industry ae, 
Food and Beverages 4.22 “= 213 2l 
Textiles 6.15 1.30 2.66 
Garments & Footwear 2.20 0.75 t.16 
Lumber & Bamboo Products 1.81 ' 0.23 0.68 
Pulp & Paper Products 1.11 0.54 0.70 
Leather & Fur Products .0.68 0.11 0.27 
Plastic & Rubber Products 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Chemicals 3.33 13.90 10.94 
Non-metallic Minerals 26.40 2.26 9.03 
Basic Metals & Metal Products 1.75 9.33 7.21 
Mechinery, Equipment and Instruments 2.58 12.34 9.60 
Electronic & Electrical Appliances 2.96 38.55 28.58 

Tertiary Industry | 

Construction 8.60 -0.39 2.69 
Trade . 0.63 0.09 0.24 
Banking & Insurance 5.95 - 2.25 3.29 
Transportation -3.97 0.28 1.31 
Service 20.49 10.78 13.50 
Others | . 2.67 1.98 2.11 
Total in.U.S.$ million - 1,093 2,806 3,899 


Fam pune? 


Source: Investment Commission, Ministry of Economic Affairs, R.O.C.. 
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The bulk of foreign investment — 
38.55% of the total — went to the 
electronics and electric appliance in- 
dustries. Chemicals (13.9%) came second, 
machinery; equipment and’ instruments 
(12.34%) third, and services (10.78%) 
fourth. (See Table 19) foreign investments 
in electronics and electric appliances 
were aimed mainly at taking advantage 
of the mature technology of the parent 
firms as well as high-quality, low-cost 
local labor to produce export goods. 


Foreign investors in chemical manufac- 
turing, meanwhile, were attracted to 
Taiwan largely because of the domestic 
market for such products and because 
of a relative lack of technical know-how 
in this field. 

Foreign-and overseas Chinese-invested 
enterprises have played an important 
role in Taiwan’s economy, especially 
in the export sector, accounting for 
over 25.08% of total exports in 1982. 
(See Table 20). 


Table 20. Contributions of Overseas Chinese-and-Foreigh-Invested 
Enterprises to the Economy of Taiwan, ROC, in 1982 





1, Share of total exports 


(including direct and indirect exports) 


t 


Net foreign exchange earnings 


(value of imported materials and spare parts deducted) 


3, Contribution to GDP 


4. Contribution to value added of manufacturing sector 
5. Contribution to formation of domestic fixed capital 
6. Contribution to domestic employment 


7. Contribution to corporate. income tax revenues 


25.08% 


US$2.023 billion 
5.92% 
13.92% 
11.12% 

4.69% 


10.29% 


Source: Investment Commission, Ministry of Economic Affairs, the Republic of China, “Survey of Operations 
of Overseas Chinese and Foreign-Invested Firms and Analysia of their Contribution to the ROCs 
Economic Development in 1982,” published in Dec. 1983. 


As the distribution and magnitude 
of investments by overseas Chinese and 
foreigners have varied greatly: from 
industry to industry, these investments 
have had an uneven impact on various 
export industries. The contribution 
of such investments to exports was 
greatest in the electronics and electric 
appliance industries (65.2%), followed 
by chemicals (63.49%), textiles (38.33%), 


non-metallic minerals (26.95%), and 
machinery, equipment and instruments 
(25.53%). (See Table 21). | 

In earlier years, the ROC encouraged 
foreign investment mainly with a- view 
to enhancing export capabilities, increas- 
ing foreign exchange earnings, and 
expanding domestic employment. 

In more recent years, due to the 
large accumulation of foreign exchange 
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reserves and sharp increases in domestic 
wages, the country is welcoming invest- 
ment from abroad as a . means of 


transferring advanced technology to` 


Taiwan in order to further stimulate 
the progress and development of domestic 
industries. 


2. Investment Abroad 


Although Taiwan began investing 
abroad as early as 1959, external 
investment did not begin in earnest 
until the country’s international pay- 
ments were brought into balance ‘and 
controls on such investment were relaxed. 
Annual investment abroad began to 
exceed US$3 million in 1972, peaking 
in 1981 with a value of US$42 million.. 


‘(See Table 22). 


From 1959 to 1983, approved investments 
abroad amounted to US$134 million. 
The bulk of these 
investments were in the United States 
(37.94%) and Southeast Asian countries 
(38.4%). The main purposes of investing . 
abroad are to obtain raw materials, to 
secure markets, to acquire new tech- 
nology, to transfer technology and 
to promote economic cooperation. 

Because of the large buildup of 
foreign-exchange reserves and the need 
for economic development, the govern- 
ment of the ROC makes every effort 
to promote investment.abroad, especially 
in regard to acquiring and introducing 
high technology. 


Table 21 . Share of Overseas Chinese- and Foreign- Invested Firms in 
Exports of Various Industries in 1982 





Unit: % 
Overseas 
Industry Chinese Foreigner Total 
Food & Beverages | 1.42 1.57 2.99 
Textiles 9.17 29.16 38.33 
Garments & Footwear 3.38 2.93 6.31 
Lumber & Bamboo Products 1.99 1.94 3.93 
Pulp & Paper Products ` 3.28 3.86 7.14 
Leather & Fur Products | 6.87 3.30 10.17 
Plastic & Rubber Products | 4.27 10.63 14.91 
Chemicals 21.62 41.87 63.49 
Non-metallic Minerals 14.64 12.31 26.95 
Basic Metals & Metal Products 1.17 6.48 7.65 
Machinery, Equipment and Instruments 1,04 24.48 25.53 
Electronic and Electric Appliances 3.83 61.37 65.20 
All Industries 4.20 20.88 25.08 


a es a 


Source: Same as Table 20. 
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Table 22, Approved External Investments by Country, 1959-1983 





Amount Percentage 

Country (US$ Million) % 

United States -50,969 37.94 
Indonesia 19,875 14.80 
Philippines 10,113 7.53 
Singapore 8,837 6.58 
Thailand 6.665 4.96 
Malaysia 6,083 4.53 
Other ` 31,782 23.66 
Total 134,324 100.00 


` Source: Investment Commission, Ministry of Economic Affairs, R.O.C. 


V. PROSPECTIVE STRATEGY FOR 


the share of industry sector in -GDP, 


TAIWAN’S FUTURE the trade dependency ratio, and the 
DEVELOPMENT — CONCLUDING gross saving rate seem to reach a turning 
REMARKS point. In other words, we can expect 


With respect to. the level of per 
capita GNP, the ROC is an upper-middle 
income country, and it is still striving 
to narrow its income gap with the 
advanced nations. 

Given Taiwan’s current manpower, 
infrastructure, and savings ratio, a 
continued high rate of economic growth 
is well within its reach. However, in 
view of -Taiwan’s heavy dependence on 
trade with America, Japan, and Europe, 
Taiwan can realize its goal of continued 
rapid growth only if the advanced 
industrial countries continue to enjoy 
a healthy rate of growth themselves. 
We hope, therefore, that through interna- 
tional economic cooperation, the 
economic problems hindering growth in 
these countries — such as unemployment, 
social welfare expenditure, industrial 
stagnation, and large public deficits 
— can be solved. 

From the structural point of view, 


an increasing share of service, sector 
in GDP, a decline in trade dependency 
ratio. and an increase in domestic con- 
sumption. Accordingly, the strategy 
for Taiwan’s future development should 
be aimed at modernizing the service 
sector, expanding domestic markets, and 
relaxing restraints on consumption 
spending. The fundamental strategy 
should be to gradually promote economic 
deregulation, introduce foreign competi- 
tion, and encourage greater integration 
with the world market. 

With a view to the future (up to the 
year 2,000), the R.O.C. government in 
September 1984 started to prepare a 
medium/long-term, comprehensive pro- 
gram of development. This program 
places cqual emphasis on economic 
and non-economic forms of development, 


in the hope of striking a better balance 


between material and non-material 


progress in Taiwan. 


NOTE 
lH, G. Grubel & P.J. Lloyd, Intra-industry Trade, N. Y. John-Wiley & Sons, 1975. 


A Review of Fiji’s 
Economic Development to Date 


John Samy 


INTRODUCTION 


I, General 


Fiji consists of 332 islands, with 
some 18,333 sq.kms. of land area. The 
two largest islands, Viti Levu and Vanua 
Levu, account for 75 percent and 14 
percent respectively of Fiji’s total 
population and 87 percent of its total 
land area. 

The population at the end of 1983 
has been estimated to be about 669,000 
people. The population is made up of 
45 percent ethnic Fijians, 50 percent 
Fijians of Indian descent, and 5 percent 
others. Sixty percent of the population 
is classified as rural. E 

Fiji became independent in 1970 
(it had been ceded to Britain in 1874). 
It has a democratic system of constitu- 
tional government -based on the British 
Westminster model. 


2. The Economy; an Overview 


Fiji’s economy is based on agriculture, 
fisheries, forestry, tourism, and related 
services. Over the. last 30 years the 
components -of the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) have changed dramatically. 
Service industries, including government 
and tourism, have increased markedly 


at the expense of primary industries 
(agriculture, fisheries, forestry and 
mining) when expressed as percentage 
of the GDP. For example, the percentage 
attributable to government services has 
more than doubled since independence. 

After a period of rapid growth in 
the early 1970's, Fijis real GDP 
experienced a period of stagnation in 
the mid-1970s and has exhibited erratic 
performance since 1978. The 1983 
GDP at constant 1977 prices was F$684.0 
million — slightly below the preceding 
two years. Per capital GDP in 1983 
was Virtually identical to 1977 levels. | 

In 1983, while recovery was taking 
place in industrial countries, the Fiji 
economy experienced depressed condi- 
tions for the second consecutive year. 
Cyclones Oscar and Sarah struck in 
March and these were succeeded by a 
protracted drought. Sugar production 
which had reached the high levels of 
470,000 and 487,000 tonnes in 1981 
and 1982 respectively, fell to 276,000 
tonnes in 1983. However, the impact 
on sugar exports was moderated through 
the sale of sugar stocks and importation 
of ‘white’ sugar for the local market. 
Gross sugar receipts, which had reached 
an all-time high of $174 million in 1980, 
and fallen to $131 million and $125 
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million in 1981 and 1982 respectively, 
fell to $108 million in 1983. 

The cyclones also damaged a sub- 
stantial proportion of the tourist plant, 


and tourist arrivals dropped significantly — 


with unavailability. of rooms. However, 
the majority of the affected plant has 
been recommissioned by the end of 
the year and the last-quarter visitor 
figure was some 3,300 higher than the 
1982 level. 

While output of sugar, tourism and 
construction fell below their 1982 levels, 
some growth had occurred in agriculture 
and manufacturing. While output of 
the non-sugar agricultural sector for 
which data exists remained more or 
less stagnant in 1980-82 period, it grew 
by 10% in 1983. Similarly other 
manufacturings, which grew by 6% 
in 1981 and declined by a similar amount 
in 1982, expanded by 9% in 1983. 


3. The Current Economic Situation and 
Immediate Future Prospects 


This year has seen a recovery in 
production activity of the economy from 
the low levels of 1983. Sugar production 
is expected to be nearly back to its 
pre-drought levels, while tourist arrivals 
in the early months of the year have 
been higher than in previous years. 
Net foreign reserves, however, fell to 
their lowest level for a number of years, 
in part due to lower sugar exports in 
the first half of 1984 as a result of the 
reduced production in 1983. Continuing 


low sugar prices remain a major cause 


for concern due to the impact this will 
have on both the level of external reserves 


and economic activity. Increased volumes’ 


of gold exports and higher prices for 
coconut oil exports should, however, 
result in a significant increase in total 
commodity export values in 1984. During 


1985 it is estimated that GDP will expand 
by about 1% based on sugar production 
of 490,000 tonnes and a oe growth in 
real tourist earnings. 


HI. DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES 
SINCE INDEPENDENCE 


1. The Background 


Indicative development planning in 
Fiji started shortly after the end of 
World War II, although. development 
plans until 1965 simply reflected Govern- 
ment annual capital expenditure budgets. 
As the economy developed and grew, 
social and economic problems became 
more pronounced and noticeable and 
gradually Government became more 
positively involved. in the economic life 
of the nation. In response to these 
perceived problems and other related 
factors, the Development Plan Five 


(1966-1970) DP5, the first comprehensive 


plan to look at past achievements and 
future potential, wes formulated. It 
brought out a major shift in the attitude 
of the Government, showing a desire 
to more actively guide the focus and 
pace of development etforts and to play 
a greater role in the social and economic 
development of the nation with emphasis 
shifting to the economic production 
sectors. DP5 thus envisaged. resources . 
surveys’ and development aimed at 
opening new possibilities for growth 
in the economy through specific projects 
in major sectors like forestry, agriculture, 
fisheries and tourism. : Subsequent plans 
have sought to shape development with 
a view to strengthen and - diversify the 
production base, remove ‘rural/urban and 
inter-ethnic disparities and ` ensure 
increasing employment opportunities in 
the country. 
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2. The Current Development Plan: DP8 


Fiji’s current development plan is 
for the five-year period ending in 
December, 1985. The major national 
development objectives of this Plan are 
as follows: 

(a) to strengthen and further diversify 
the economic base of the nation; 

(b) to promote a more equitable 
distribution of the benefits of develop- 
ment; . 

(c) to ensure that opportunity for 
productive and rewarding social or 
economic activity is available as far as 
possible for those who want it; 

(d) to promote policies ad Attias 
to increase self-reliance; 

(e) to promote a greater sense of 
national unity within the framework 
of a multi-ethnic society; and 

.(f) to promote Regional and Interna- 
tional co-operation. 

The basic strategy in DP8 is one of 
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considerable investment in increasing and 
diversifying primary sector output in the 
early years of the Plan, coupled with 
more primary sector processing in the 
latter part of the DP8 period; a judicious 
investment of limited public resources 
in productive activities; encouragement 
of local and foreign private investment 
in economically and socially desirable 
directions; and a major reorientation 
investment by region to assure improved 
spatial distribution of economic activity 
and its benefits. 


Ill. TRENDS IN DEVELOPMENT _ 
SINCE INDEPENDENCE 


I. The Structure of the Economy 


Table 1 shows changes in the structure 
of the economy from 1950 until 1982, 
the middle of the current Development 
Plan DP8. 


Table 1. Structure of GDP by percentage share 1950-82, current prices 





1950 1957 1965 1970 1977 1982 
Agriculture, Fisheries Forestry 44.2 478 33.6 28.1 23.3 20.1 
Mining & Quarrying 53 31. 18 15 0l 0.5 
Manufacturing & processing 108 103 123 140 115 10.5 
Construction Electricity & Water 5.6. 7.0 6.6 8.0 9.1 10.7 
Transport and Communications 2.8 3.9 5.6 5.9 9.0 8.9 
Wholesale & Retail trade 141 141 175 18.8 173 17.9 
Other Services 172 138 16 B7 297 314 
Total GDP (current $m) 136.0 61.1 121.0 1689 605.7 1032.0 
Average Annual Growth Rate (AAGR)  — 79 °89 92 20 112 
Pa ene ON 
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‘It can be seen from the above that 
during the two decades before inde- 
pendence, i.e. 1950-1970, the economy 
had significantly moved from the stage 
of reliance on primary sector activity 
towards secondary and tertiary sector 
activities. Prior to DPS, export agri- 
cultural production, particularly sugar 
and copra, grew fast enhanced by 
improved export prices. Agricultural 
production for domestic consumption 
did not, however, show any firm positive 
trend as increases in imports of basic 
food commodities far exceeded the 
growth in population. The downward 
trend in the share of agriculture 
quickened with the slump in sugar prices 
in the world market in. mid-1960s and 
fall in sugar production after 1968. 

. Construction, transport, communica- 
tions and other services grew fast and 
improved their share considerably ‘during 
the same period. This is substantially 


ih . 


due to the expansion in the tourist ~ 
industry and the rapid growth in private 
building construction for hotels and 
new dwellings. Such a trend within a 
market economy framework is to be 
expected when. the economy .develops 
and its base shifts away from the private 
sector orientation. The growth in the 
manufacturing and processing sectors was 
also favorable since it helped to expand 
the economic base and build up the 
nation’s real stock of capital. The 
improvement in the share of wholesale 
and retail trade and other services was 
the result of expansion in tourism and 
the general growth in the economy. 


‘It implied that a larger proportion of the 


total supply was being imported and 
there was a greater reliance of the 
economy on external sectors. 

Fiji, consequently has remained a very 
open economy as is shown in Table 
2, below: 


Table 2. Openness of the Fiji Economy 








Year GDP($m) Imports Total Imports | Total Exports Tourist Tourist 
Factor ($m) ($m) as%to Exports as%to Receipts Receipts 
Prices Supply Total ($m) Total ($m) as % Total 
| (1-2) Supply Supply Supply 
(1) (2) =. @) (4) (5) (6) (7) = (8) 
1960 77.2 32.8 - 1100 . 29.8 31.1 28.3 — —. 
1965 104.7 58.2 162.9 35.7 42.5 26.1 7.5 46 
1970 168.9 90.5 259.4 45.9 62.4 24.1 23.4 ‘9.0 
1975 515.4 220.9 736.3 30.0 143.3 19.3 70.1 9.5 
1980 901.0 458.7 1359.7 | 33.7 305.6 22.5 109.5 8.1 
1982 1032.1 475.6 1507.7 SiS. 267.6 17.7 142.5. 9.5 
1983 493.2 31.6 - 245.0 15.7 8.7 





1069.5 


1562.7 


Imported goods as a percentage 
of total supply increased from about 
29.8 percent in 1960 to 35.7. percent 
in 1965 and in 1970 was a bit. lower 


. GDP. 


135.9 


underwent. a signizicant 


this period. 


.at 34.9 percent due to.a-steep rise in 
The composition of imports 
shift during 
While during 1950s, food 
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imports grew as percentage of total 
imports in the decade of 1960s, 
particularly during the latter half of 
the decade, there was a significant shift: 
Capital equipment and manufactured and 
tourist goods recorded high rates of 
growth while food imports showed a 
declining trend in relative terms. The 
shift clearly reflected a change in the 
orientation of the economy. 

On the exports side, while the 
dominance of sugar continued, exports 


of manufacturing rose in importance, 
even if in a minor way. ‘Total exports 
as a proportion of total supply, however, 
showed a downward trend. This relative 
decline ran parallel to the recession in 
the world sugar industry in 1965/66 
and fall in sugar output after 1968. 
The downward trend was accelerated 
further by the decline in the relative 
share of coconut oil and gold exports, 
as shown in Table 3 below: 


Table 3. Major Export Commodities 1960-83 $m Mill 


Year Total Sugar Sugar 
domestic as % 
exports of 

Total 

1960 25.6 17.4 68.0 

1965 - 35.6 25.0 70.2 

1970 49.3 31,8 64.5 

1975 115.9 94.7 81.7 

1980 229.7 | 174.2 75.8 

1981 193.7 131.6 67.9 

1982 181.2 125.1 69.0 

1983 177.8 62.9 


111.9 ; 


Gold Gold Coconut Coconut 
as % oil oil as 
of % of 
Total Total 

2.0 7.8 4.1 15.9 
3.1 8.7 3.6 10.2 
3.3 6.7 5.] 10.3 
8.6 7.4 5.1 «44 
12.4 5.4 6.6 2.9 
11.9 6l 6.4 3.3 
15.6 8.6 6.2 3.4 
16.9 9.5 10.5 5.9 


2. Balance of Payments 


In the decade 1960-70, ie. prior 
to Independence, Fiji’s balance of 
payments recorded significant structural 
changes. In the early part of the decade 
imports of food and other consumer 
goods were paid through earnings from 
- exports of commodities such as sugar, 
copra and gold. The external current 
account was thus- heavily dependent 


on the commodity export performance. 


Trade deficits were low. But when the 
‘commodity exports due to mainly 


external factors did not perform well, 
the external account position of the 
country was seriously affected. 

By the end of the decade when 
world commodity prices, particularly 
that of sugar, had dropped to very low 
levels and sugar production too had 
declined, Fiji’s balance on trade account 
deteriorated substantially. Increasing 
receipts from tourism, however, provided 
a reasonable cushion. Furthermore, 
the balance of payments deficit’ was 
substantially covered by rising capital 
inflows for hotel construction and 
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investment in manufacturing industries. 
3. Growth and Production 


Table 4 provides information on 
real growth in major sectors of the 
economy from 1968 to 1983. The 
data reveal that this period may be 
considered in four distinct phases. During 
the first period, from 1968 to 1973 
the economy grew at an average annual 
rate of 8.2%. From 1974 until 1978 
the economy was in a recessionary phase 
and growth was minimal. During 1979 
it showed a significant recovery with 
a growth rate of 12%. However, in the 
post — 1979 period, the economy 
experienced a fluctuating growth, 
averaging a negligible rate of 0.1%. 

As mentioned above, the earlier 
period was influenced by rapid growth 
in services, especially tourism and private 
investment activity. When the sugar 
industry was stagnant, tourism took 
its place as the main engine of growth. 
Visitor arrivals during this period grew 
at an average annual rate of 22.9%. 
The construction industry was bouyant 
due to a strong demand for the construc- 
tion of hotels and private dwellings, 
together with substantial investment in 
infrastructure by Government. Govern- 
ment services, essentially consumption 
expenditure grew by 9.2% per annum. 
In real terms, reflecting rapid rates of 
growth in expenditure on social services 
and concomitant expansion of the Civil 
Service. Manufacturing, essentially 
import substituting enterprises, showed 
moderate growth, increasing in real 
terms by an average of 2.3% per annum. 
In short, this period in general marked 
a continuation of the trends of the 
latter part of DPS period. 

The international economic recession 
in 1974 had serious consequences for 


Tourism slumped as 
transport costs escalated and visitor 
arrivals remained static. This and the 
general malaise in the domestic economy 
led to a serious decline in the construction 
industry which has not yet recovered. 
Transport and other services including 
government services continued to show 
real growth but at rates far below the 
earlier period. Production of sugar 
continued to decline. The industry 
was unable to capitalise on higher world 
sugar prices prevailing in 1975. 

In 1979 there was a significant 
increase in economic growth, partially 
from renewed growth in visitor arrivals, 
but more importantly from a rapidly 
expanding and revived sugar industry. 
There are several reasons for such 
developments within the sugar industry, 
none of which can be islolated as the 
predominant factor. The industry by 
this time had adjusted to the withdrawal 
of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
(CSR); sugar prices had increased; 
improved irrigation, drainage and farm 
practices were coming. to fruition; and 
the success of the Seaqaga project had 
a positive effect on morale in the 
industry, particularly in the Northern 
Division. The tourism sector revived 
in 1979 and visitor arrivals surpassed. 
the peak level of 1973. Tuna canning 
in Levuka, which commenced early in 
DP7, expanded rapidly and in 1979 
canned fish became Fiji’s third most 
important export, helping to offset 
adverse trends in copra and mining 
sectors. Relatively high levels of public 
investment had a strong effect on the 
rate of growth in the economy, both 
directly and indirectly. 

During the early 1980’s, real GDP 
was stagnant at around 1979 levels. 
The sectors mainly responsible for overall 
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negligible rate of growth have been 
agriculture which recorded a negative 


2% growth, and construction negative - 


4%. Sugarcane growth was significantly 
positive in the first three years but it 


was Offset by a large decline after the.. 
two ‘cyclones and the protracted drought . 


in 1983. The construction sector has 
been on the downturn for the past few 
years, particularly because of the slow- 
down and completion of the Vaturu 
Water supply and Monasavu Hydro- 
electricity projects, despite some stimulus 


provided by reconstruction works after.. 
It should be noted ~ 


the two cyclones. 
that the damage caused by the cyclones 
and drought in 1983 contributed 
substantially to the aggregate negative 
growth for the last four years, particularly 
in the agricultural and manufacturing 
sectors. Sugarcane and sugar recorded 
a negative 12% growth in the past four 
years. If the sugar sector were excluded, 
then the rest of agriculture and manu- 
facturing sectors and the economy as a 
whole did achieve positive rates of growth 
even through these were marginal. This 
highlights the importance of the sugar 
sector to Fiji’s economy. 
During the 16 years to 1983, the 
GDP increased at 4.5 percent a year. 
This is- mainly; due to lower rates of 
_ growth in ptimary and secondary sectors 
in spite of the rapid growth in tertiary 
= sector. ‘But-a realized rate of growth of 
4.5 percent over a long period is still 
very | significant. for an open and small 
eet like Fiji: 

Table 5 provides data on structural 
changes in the economy since 1968. 
A rapid advance in the share of the 
service sector is identified concurrent 
with the-boom-in tourism. While growth 
. in services is to be expected with tourism 


activity, this trend continued beyond ~ 


. sibilities 


industrialisation, 


the period of tourism expansion. Even 
during the period of relative stagnation’ 
in tourism growth, from 1973 to the 
present, the services sector has continued 


to expand between 1968 and 1983 


and its real share of the GDP. increased 


by more -than 13.0' percentage points. 
-If Fiji were an industrialised economy, 


this might imply a high level of personal 
affluence; however, this is not the case. 

Together with expansion in private 
services, Government expenditure has 
grown as well. This reflects the respon- 
to which. Government has 
committed - itself- since- Independence, 
especially’ in -promoting development 
along nationally desirable lines. 

The real share of primary industries 
has declined nearly in proportion to the 
increase in the services sectors. From a 
year of substantial agricultural output in 
1968, the share of primary industries fell 
until 1974 with the depression in -the 
sugar and copra industries and domestic 
agricultural production. Late in the 
period, revival in sugar and greater activity 
in the forestry -sector increased the share 
of the primary industries, although the 
overall trend is one of decline. 

. The role of mining has fallen dramati- 
cally over the period, as a result of a 
diminishing ore body and, until recently, 
a static trend in the world price of gold. 
Present price increases make marginal 
deposits economic to exploit, and have 
resulted in increased exploration 
activity. 

Table 5 also shows that resource 
and non-resource-based manufacturing 
has grown in significance during late 
70’s. This is a healthy trend, but its 
persistently _ low share and potential 
for expansion reveal that this type of 
although . of conse- 
quence, cannot be relied upon as the 
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engine of growth for Fiji’s future 
development. Data on the construction 
sectors fall into two periods: the period 
of tourism growth (up to 1973), and 
the latter period. Concommitant with 
early tourism expansion, construction 
activities boomed in both hotels and 
private dwellings. The industry has not 
expanded further since the boom and 
in the latter period has barely managed 
to hold its sectoral share. This trend 
is not encouraging in that it indicates 


that there has not been a substantial 
expansion of the nation’s capital or 
fixed assets upon which future develop- 
ment must depend, despite substantial 
infrastructure investments made by the 
public sector. 


4. Population and Employment 


Table 6 below provide basic data 
on population and employment growth in 
the period 1956 to 1976. 


Table 6. Population and Employment Trends 1956-76 


1956 

Population Size (000) 345 
Proportion Under 15 (%) 45.9% 
Population 15 + (000) 186.6 
Labour Force (000) 93.3 
% of 15 + Population in 

LF 50% 
Employment (000) 92.1 
Unemployment (000) ia 
Unemployment Rate (%) 1.3% 


1966 1976 AAGR 1976 
1966 

477 588 3.3% 2.1% 
46.7% 41.1% 

254.3 346.2 3.1% 3.1% 

125.8 175.8 3.0% 3.4% 
49% 51% 

120.6 164.0 2.7% 3.1% 

5.2 11.8 15.8% 8.5% 
4.1% 6.7% 





During the first half of the decade 
the size of the population was increasing 
at a high rate. The average annual growth 
rate of total population during the decade 
1956-66 was 3.3 percent compared to 
2.9 percent only during the previous 
intercensal period. Fijians of Indian 
origin were the fastest growing segment 
of the population. However, the increase 
in the growth rate for Fijian population 
over the two census periods (from 2.3% 
p.a. for 1946-56 to 3.3% p.a. for 1956-66) 
was higher than that for Fiji Indians 


(from 3.5% p.a. for the earlier period 
to 3.6% p.a. for the latter period). The 
rate of population growth declined in 
the later half of the decade to about 
2.2%. There was a marked decline in 
the overall fertility rate from 210 births 
per thousand women in 1960 to 133 
births per thousand in 1970; the decline 
was very sharp among Fiji Indian women, 
from 235 to only 134 while among 
Fijian women the rate remained about 
constant until 1965 after which it 
dropped from 165 to 132. It is evident 
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that the family planning programs were 
beginning to have an impact and the 
declining fertility trend continued into 
the 1970s. The structure of the popula- 
tion pyramid, it may be also noted, 
had not changed significantly with the 


proportion of population under 15 


remaining almost the same throughout 
these periods. 

While population growth rate in the 
ageregate was declining in the latter 
1960s, rapid increases in the rate of 
unemployment became a cause for 
concern. Unemployment increase 
formally defined as those neither working 
nor actively seeking work, was: despite 
the fact that the economy was growing 
in real terms. It appears that the move 
from a primary-based to a service-oriented 
economy was spinning the benefits of 
development towards formal sectors in 
urban areas and in a few hotel sites/ 
tourist centers in rural areas. 

Perhaps both as a cause and effect 
of this trend, there was a persistent 
drift of rural people to urban areas. 
In the 1966 Census, the definition of 
‘urban’ was broadened. While in 1956, 
it implied areas restricted to town 
boundaries, the 1966 Census went further 
to include areas contiguous to or closely 
associated with towns together with those 
areas “where a significant proportion 
of the economically active population 
were engaged in nonagricultural 
employment.” The 1966 Census Report, 
for accurate comparison purposes, tried 
to put even the 1956 data on a com- 
parable basis, recognising that Lautoka, 
Ba, Nadi, Nausori and Suva had grown 
beyond the expansion level that could 
be considered as normal. When the 
agricultural sector was sluggish and the 
urban sector buoyant, it was natural 
that people were moving to towns, 


in search of employment, higher incomes 
and improvements in their standards 
of living. However, it appears from the 
trends in personal consumption, real 
incomes and employment that these 
expectations were not fully met. 


5. Distribution — 


Both DP6 and DP7 placed con- 
siderable emphasis on distributional 
objectives, including provision of social 
amenities and opportunities for increased 
incomes in the rural areas and to dis- 
advantaged household groups. 

The livelihood of a large segment 
of the rural community is dependent 
on the performance of primary export 
commodities. In particular, prices for 
sugar, ginger, cocoa and coconut oil 
directly affect the well-being of this 
group. Should the costs of production 
of these commodities, together with the 
cost of living of the rural producers rise 


. at a greater rate than the return they 


get from these commodities, their living 
standards would be reduced. It has 
often been argued that an analysis of 
such price comparisons shows adverse 
effects on income growth and distribution 
in developing countries dependent on 
primary commodities for their progress. 
However, these ‘terms of trade’ affect 
in Fiji’s recent history, from 1968 to 
1982, does not appear to have adversely 
affected rural producers. Growth during 
the period when the price of sugar was ` 
high has been exceeded by both the 
price of imports in general and consumer 
commodity prices. It would also appear 
on the scant evidence available that 
those producing agricultural commodities 
destined for the local market have 
managed to maintain their real living 
standards, as prices of domestic agricul- 
tural products seems to have kept pace 
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with the general rate of inflation. 
However, while rural producers may 
not have suffered an erosion in living 
standards during recent periods of 
inflation, this does not imply that their 
relative position in comparison to urban 
communities has improved. 

It is not possible to directly measure 
the real change in living standards of 
rural dwellers owing to data limitations, 
but some inferences may be made. If 
the average real wage'is accepted as an 
indication of urban standards, it appears 
that urban dwellers have improved their 
standard of living by 4.3% per annum 
from 1970 to 1982. If it is assumed 
that the primary industries are rural 
in kind while other activities are urban, 
the urban per capita real income rose 
by some 3.5% compared to 0.3% for the 
rural dweller. This indicated that real 
standards of material well-being may 
have improved significantly for the urban 
dweller, and not the rural dweller. Too 
much weight, however, cannot be given 
to such limited data. 

A Household Income and Expenditure 
Survey done in 1977 indicates that 
average household expenditure of the 
urban, rural non-village and village 
communities was $87.11, $87.60 and 
$22.53 per week respectively. If sub- 
sistence or non-marketed consumption is 
included together with the above figures 
the following pattern is revealed: $88.92, 
$93.06 and $44.23 respectively. Clearly, 
substantial differences exist between the 
communities, but these differences are 
narrowed once the subsistence or 
production-for-own-consumption element 
is included. Because of present limita- 
tions on data, it is not possible to analyse 
relative purchasing power for rural and 
urban households. 

Indicators of distribution are available 


\ 


‘have 


both at the national level and within 
urban and rural households. At the. 
national level, the top 20% consume 
5.8 times the rate of the bottom 20% 
group, even after the figures are corrected 
for the value of subsistence production. 
The most affluent 20% of the population 
account for 40% of total expenditure, 
while the lowest 20% account for only 
7%. There are considerable disparities 
within the urban and rural sectors. This 
is shown in Table 7 which is based on 
data from the 1977 Household Income. 
and Expenditure Survey. 

A further indication of distribution 
within the formal, primarily urban 
section of the population may be 
derived from the data presented in Table 
8. From 1970 to 1975 real salaries 
increased at a slower rate than real wages. 
This situation is reversed in the period 
from 1975 to 1978. For the period as 
a whole, however, real wages grew at 
an average annual rate of 5.3% while 
real salaries grew by 3.1%. From 1978 
negative growth has been observed in 
both real wages and salaries. Real wages 
shown faster negative growth 
compared to real salaries. The con- 
clusions to be drawn from this are 
necessarily limited, while it does present 
some indication of changes in distribu- 
tion between formal labor income and 
other types of factor income. 


6. Social Indicators 


Economic indicators are not the 
only available measures of growth and 
change in distribution; social indicators 
are important as well. The progress 
at the national level in terms of some 
social indicators is given below. 

Considerable progress. has been made 
since Independence in raising school 
attendance levels in primary and 
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Table 7. Distribution of Weekly Total Household Expenditure 
By Location, 1977 


emeren meteire 


Rural 

np Urban Non-Village Rural Village Nationwide 

Quintile $ % $ % $ % $ % 
Week Share Week Share Week Share Week Share 

Top 20% 166.71 37 185.82 40 78.35 a5 163.72 -40 
Second 20% 104.89 23 11092 24 52.20 23 92.25 24 
Middle 20% 80.83 18 81.05 17 °39.63 18 69.20 17 
Fourth 20% 56.01 13 59.79 12 29.69 13 47.94 12 
Bottom 20% 38.57 9 30.66 7 22.43 11 28.33 7 
Average/Total 88.92 100 93.06 100 44.24 100 80.79 


Note: Total expenditure includes both cash expenditure and subsistence consumption. 


Table 8. Real Changes in Average Wages and Salaries 


100 


Wage Salary CPI 

_ Index Index - 
1970 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1975 241.4 ` 193.5 167. 
1978 319.2 270.8 211.3 
1980 375.3 321.8 260.9 
1981 410.9 352.7 290.1 





‘secondary schools. Although reliable 
Statistics during intercensal years do 
not exist, Table 9 indicates progress 
since 1966. Females have benefitted 
more from these increases, so that 
attendance rates for males and females 
are now nearly the same. In 1966, 
only 47.2% of primary school children 


Real AAGR Real AAGR 
Wage Salary - E 
Index Index 

100.0 100.0 

144.5 7.6% 115.8 3.0% 
151.1 1.5% 128.2 3.4% 
148.8 —2.4% 123.3 —1.9% 
141.6 —1.5% 121.6 —1.4% 


were female, whereas at present it is 
51%. In secondary schooling, the rate 
rose from 40.7% to 49.6%. In addition, 
pupil/teacher ratios ‘have ‘continued to 
decline since the  pre-Independence 
decade, while rates of overall educational 
attainment have steadily risen. 
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Table 9. School Attendance Rates 


Secondary 


37.1% 
60.0% 
68.4% 
N.A. 


Note: The 6-13 year old age group has been used as indicative of primary 
attendance and the 14-16 year old group for the secondary. 
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Year Primary 
1966 82.7% 
1976 95.7% 
1979 95.2% 
1981 94.8% 
In health, vigorous efforts have 


been made to extend and improve 


facilities, particularly 


in rural areas, 


However, the trends noted during DP5 
have continued: expenditure per head 
on health services has shown substantial 
rates of increase, and, while the incidence 
of some infectious diseases has declined 
markedly, some, especially influenza, 
measles and venereal diseases have 
increased. The ratio of hospital beds 
per 1,000 of population has continued 
to decline as hospital costs have risen, 


but since Independence, substantial 
improvements have been made to 
existing facilities. , 


Large investments in infrastructure 
have also been made; access to safe 
water supplies and electricity has been 
extended, as has the national transporta- 
tion network. 

The total prison population increased 
from 526 in 1970 to 1275 in 1979, 
or at a rate of 11.8% per annum. This 
is much higher than the overall popula- 
tion growth rate so that the proportion 
of population in prison has also increased. 
During the period 1972-79 the number 
of reported offenses increased by 50%, 
growing at an average annual rate of 
3.6%. These trends indicate that an 
increasing number are either unable or 


unwilling to benefit from social and 
economic activity as tranditionaly 
defined. 

7. Public Finances 


In view of time and space constraints, 
the discussion on Public Finances is 
confined to the post-1982 period with 
estimates and forecasts for 1984 and 
1985, respectively. The last three years 
have witnessed a deterioration in the 
Government financial position with rapid 
growth in recurrent expenditure and 
large budgetary deficits. Table 10 shows 
the trends in expenditure and deficits 
during the period 19&2-85. 

There has. been a gradual increase 
in the operating deficit of the Govern- 
ment in the last few years. Operating 
expenditure increased rapidly mainly 
due to a sharp growth in debt servicing, 
particularly overseas debt, and a Sig- 
nificant increase in personal emoluments 
of civil servants. The increase in debt 
servicing was caused by the rapid growth 
in Public debt (rising from $305 million 
in 1981 to $380 million in 1982) so 
as to finance the two major infrastructural 
projects — Monasavu Hydro electric 
project and Vaturu Water Supply Scheme 
and the increase in interest. rates. Due 
to decline in capital expenditure in 1983, 
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Table 10. Government Revenue and Expenditure 1982-85 


($ million) 
1982 1983 1984 1985 
(Actual) (Actual) (Est.) (Budget) 
Total operating expenditure 272.6 310.2 330.6 356.7 
Personal Emolument 124.2 140.3 158.7 161.0 
Debt Servicing 46.6 Sha 62.7 79.6 
Capital Expenditure 80.5 50.7 76.5 80.0 
Total Expenditure 353.1 360.9 407.1 436.7 
Total revenue 269.7 300.5 329.8 356.4 
General revenue 258.3 288.6 311.9 339.1 
Capital revenue 11.4 11.9 17.9 17.3 
Budgetary Deficit -83.4 —60.4 —77.3 —80.3 
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the Public debt growth slowed down. 
But interest and principal repayments 
in the coming years are likely to remain 
high. Expenditure on personal emolu- 
ments, too, has been rising fast despite 
strict measures like a freeze on civil 
‘service in-take by the Government in 
the last two years. The increase was 
chiefly due to cost of living increase 
and the revision of pay scales resulting 
from the acceptance of the Public Service 
Review Report. The slight decline in 
the growth of personal emoluments 
in 1984 and 1985 reflects the concern 
of the Government to control spending 
in this area. 

The increase in general revenues 
has not kept pace with the increase in 
operating expenditure. The general 
recessionary conditions in the economy 
and the fall in incomes particularly in 
the sugar sector arising from the record 
low level of sugar prices in the last 10 
years, have mainly accounted for the 


-low growth of general revenues. 


Data on public debt is given in Tables 
11 and 12 below. Growth of outstanding 
public debt has averaged 18.6 percent 
per annum during the period 1979 to 
1983. Data on the debt-servicing costs 
and their composition is also noted 
below. Three key ratios which relate 
the country’s debt costs to its ability 
to pay are also shown. These show 
that‘ government external debt servicing 
ratio (the ratio of external debt interest 
and redemption costs to exports of 
goods and services) is expected to rise 
from 3.5 percent in 1982 to 7.3 percent 
in 1985; interest and external repayment 
as a ratio of government revenue is 
expected to increase from 12.0 percent 
to 20.8 percent over the same time, 
while total (domestic and external) 
interest cost to revenue have increased 
from 10.3 percent to 15.8 percent over 
the period. 
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Domestic 
Overseas 
Total 


1979 


151.4 
68.3 
219.7 
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1980 


177.4 
90.2 
267.6 


($F millions) 
1981 1982 
181.8 238.8 
123.4 142.1 

305.2 380.9 


Table 11. Outstanding Public Debt 


1983 


286.0 
148.4 


434.4 


1984 
Est. 


331.1 


157.6 
488.7 


1985 
Prof. 


363.1 


172.7 
535.8 


‘The rapid growth in outstanding 
public debt means that debt-servicing 
costs will also rise rapidly in the future, 
and this represents a continuing drain 
on Government resources. Due to the 
five-year grace periods that are typical 
on external loans, the full impact of 
servicing is not immediate. In 1985 


principal payments falling due will nearly 
double in magnitude compared with 
1982 from $12.2 million to $28.9 million. 
Interest payments, which must be paid 
almost as soon as the loan is drawn down, 


‘are estimated to rise from a 1984 


revised figure of $39.7 million to $53.5 
million in 1985. : 


Table 12. Debt Servicing ($F millions) 


1982 1983 1984 1985 
Est. 
Domestic — 
Redemption i 8.9 15.9 -16.1 
Interest 13.9 19.2 23.8 29.8 
Total 21.6 28.1 39.7 45.9 
Overseas 
Redemption 4.5 6.5 13.9 17,2 
Interest 12.9 13.0 15.9 23.7 
Total 17.4 19.5 29.8 40.9 
Total 
Redemption 12.2 15.4 29.8 -333 
Interest 26.8 32.2 39.7 53.5 
Grand Total 39.0 47.6 = 69.5 86.8 
RATIOS (PERCENT) 
Total External Debt 
Debt Service Radio Ee 3.8 5.4 7.3 
Interest & External 
Repayment/Revenue 12.0 13.3 - 16.9 20.8 
Domestic & External i 
Interest Revenue 10.3 11.1 12.5 15.8 
Notes: 1. Interest on non-Goverament stock netted out of domestic interest repayments. 


2. Figures do not include miscellaneous payments. 
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8. Investment 


Total investment as a proportion 
of Gross Domestic product went up 
sharply from 23% in 1965 to 30% in 
1970. This was largely due to the 
increased private foreign capital invest- 
ment in-secondary and tertiary sectors 
in general and creation of tourism 
facilities in particular. 
investment, too, rose markedly, reflecting 
policy initiatives of. the Government 
to play an active and positive role in 
the economic life of the country. With 
the increase in public investment, 
recurrent expenditure of the Government 
also was rising fast. Thereafter, there 
was a gradual decline in the rate of 


Public sector 


investment till 1977. However, with 
the start of operation on major infrastruc- 
tural projects in 1978, the investment 
picked up again reaching high levels 
of about 29% in 1981. Firm figures for 
investment in recent years are not 
available. However, broad indicators 
point to a continuous decline in’ the 
savings and investment rates... With the 
completion of major infrastructural pro- 
jects in 1982, Public sector capital 
expenditure has been lower. Estimated 
value of works put in place in the private 
sectors also show a downward trend. 
Import of capital goods and domestic 
production of investment goods have 
also been declining. Capital flows from 
abroad have been significantly lower. 


Capital Inflows ($F) as percent of Investment 


Table 13. 

; Foreign a te Foreign 
Year Capital % rues Capital - 
= Inflows aaa Inflows 
1972 0.7 3.7 18.7 22.0 
1973 17.9 69,9 25.6 20.9 
1974 ee 17.9 31.8 31.9 
1975 8.2 121 37.1 12.6 
1976 12.3 20.7 59.4 5.0 
1977 18.4 31.2 59.0 8.0 
1978 -25 64.3 10.0 
1979 18.5 21.4 86.5 19.4 
1980 57.9 50.2 115.4 14.5 
1981 63.3 44.7 141.6 53.8 
1982 43.5 29.1 149.5 32.6 
1983 34.6 23.6 146.7 33.2 


` Gross. 


po Fred podea Fi 

vest- Inflows Invest- 

ment ment 
64.0 344 22.77 404 52.7 
43.5 48.1 38.8 526 73.7 
628 508 376 455 82.6 
226 55.7 20.8 224 92.8 
79 | 63.5- 173 140 122.9 
114 699 264 205 128.9 
11.7 85.5 75 50 149.8 
17.5 110.8 379 192 19723 
10.8 134.4 72.4 29.0 249.8 
38.7 138.9 117.1 41.7 280.5 
27.2 119.8 761 283 269.3 
244 136.1 67.8 240 282.8 


It is clear from the data in Table 
_ 13 that the proportion of Public invest- 
ment financed through foreign sources 


reached the highest levels in 1973 mainly . 


due to IBRD loans for telecommunica- 


tions and loans raised for the acquisition 
of CSR share. These flows declined 
thereafter but rose again in 1980/81 
with the need to finance infrastructural 
projects. The share of private sector 
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investment funded through foreign All these pointers and the slack 
sources reached peak levels in 1972-74 in economic activity confirm a reduced 
when some hotel construction was under level of investment in the country at 
way. There has been a substantial slack present. 

thereafter. On the overall, a high pro- : 

portions of investment in 1972-74 was 9. Foreign Aid 

financed through foreign capital inflows Total aid including aid in kind 
mainly when the tourist industry was received by Fiji grew from a level of 
booming and/or to meet the capital $21.5 million in 1982 to an estimated 
needs of infranstructural projects. The $25.8 million in 1984 with the EEC 
sharp increase in debt burden and debt and New Zealand being the major new 
servicing in recent years caused by heavy source. Aid from Japan is expected to 
borrowings and high interest rates has grow ‘substantially in 1985. The pro- 
been a cause of concern for the jected total level cf aid expected in 
Government. poa 1985 is $41.1 million. 


Table 14. Foreign Aid Received by Source 





($F millions) 
1982 1983 1984 1984 1985 
Act. Act. Est. Rev. Est. Prof. 
Australia 10.4 6.6 7.4 74 143 
EEC 8 1.9 5.4 4.9 2.8 
United Kingdom 2.3 2.4 1.9 1.9 1.7 
New Zealand 2.3 2.4 4.9 4.9 cy a 
UNDP 1.1 34 0.6 0.6 6 
Japan — i 3.4 a7 2.3 a3 10.5 
CFTC o “we „1 wl Al — 
India 3 3 3 3 3 
UNFPA — ze 4 3 = 
USA — — — — — 
Others 8 4.8 3.4 al Tez 
Total 21.5 22.24 26.8 25.8 __41,1 
IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS the fact that the 1980’s period has 


brought with it severe economic 

The above discussions provide a adversities for Fiji, most of which being 
summary overview of key trends in externally induced. The  protacted 
Fiji’s economic development record to- international economic recession, char- 
date since Independence. In this final acterized by high interest rates, at first 
section, particular attention is given to sluggish and then sharply declining 
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export prices, increasing protectionism, 
among other things, have made the 
Fiji economy more and more exposed 
and vulnerable. These external shocks 
have resulted in low-to-negative growth, 
increasing unemployment and growing 
indebtedness as well as growing pressures 
on the balance of payments. 

Overall, it is plausible to argue that 
the current recession has exacerbated 
the structural problems endemic in the 
post-colonial Fiji economy and has 
compromised the flexibility that carried 
the country through during the 1970s. 
In a way, the recession of the 1980s 
has constrained further growth in the 
traditionally strong sectors in Fiji that 
could have generated the savings and 
incomes necessary to induce further 
diversification. The uncertainties and 
the depressed economic trends have 
constrained government expenditure and, 
more so, private capital formation and 
investment. Where there have been some 
attempts at diversifications (e.g. in the 
fisheries, garment manufacturing and 
timber exports) the recession has affected 
developments either in terms of 
depressed demand and prices, protec- 
tionism or expensive transportation costs. 
Further diversification and expansion of 
the economy, for example, in the area 
of mine exploitation, the potential for 
copper mining development, ginger, cocoa 
and coffee expansion are all to a large 
extent constrained by international 
market prospects. 

The international economic recession 
has dampened the Fiji government’s 
expansionary role by constraining its 


flexibility to borrow internationally 
because of relatively high interest rates 
and uncertainities about project outputs 
and private sector involvement, and 
its already heavy debt servicing burden. 
The high interest rates and general slack- 
ness in the economy have dampened 
private investment considerably. Some 
large foreign corporations in some 
sectors have begun to rationalise their 
operations and reduce the number of 
workers, causing considerable hardships. 
With the stagnation in employment and 
dampening of the relative buoyancy 
of the economy, people in marginal 
and peripheral activities tend to suffer, 
creating the conditions for problems 
of poverty and social dislocation to set 
in. These have become more pronounced 
in the 1980s in Fiji with an increase 
in squatter populations, more people 
seeking government welfare assistance, 
an increase in petty crimes and growing 
numbers on the open unemployment 
category. While in the seventies, as we 
have indicated earlier, sugar and other 
agriculture plus the village economy 
could absorb a considerable number of 
people, the viability of such a socio- 
economic system is being undermined. 
In a period of relative buoyancy, villagers, 
farmers, landless canecutters, and even 
squatters could eke out a living somehow. 
The scope for this is being slowly eroded. 
In the sense that the recession has 
affected the buoyancy of the economy 
and constrained further diversification, 
it is partly to blame for the rising 
unemployment and emergence of poverty 
as a social problem in Fiji society. 


Development Projects with 
Multilateral Viewpoints 
and Comprehensive Perspectives 


Yasuo Ohta 


INTRODUCTION 


Why do so many international and 
domestic development projects prove to 
be unsuccessful in a matter of several 
years or in ten years or so, and why do 
so many projects later cause new pro- 


so many projects later cause new prob- - 


lems like environmental pollution, not 
and expectations? I must admit, further, 
that some direct adverse impacts are 
observed in the worsening living environ- 
ment of local farmers and citizens 
themselves. 

With the advent of the 21st century 
in the immediate future, it might be 
helpful to ponder what lessons we should 
learn from the past projects, what 
improvement should be made hereafter, 
and what effective measures are necessary 
in planning and implementing our future 
international development projects. I 
have prepared my argument with such 
an awareness in mind, and it would be 
my. great pleasure if some useful 
contributions are made to this ‘meeting. 


I DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS AND 
COMPREHENSIVE. APPROACHES 


I would like to offer, at the beginning, 


my basic tenet with regard to develop- 
ment projects which will constitute the 
framework of my entire argument. 
That is, any development project must 
reflect a variety of experts’ views, 
expressed by not only those who are 
considered to be experts in a particular 
discipline directly related to the project, 
but also those who are experts of various 
disciplines other than the particular one, 
and of various stand-points, so that the 
project will stand successful for a long 
period and will lead to the well-being 
of the local people. . 

In any sensible planning and imple- 
menting of development projects, the 
following four requirements are to be 
satisfied. 

First, I would like to emphasize the 
importance of guaranteeing the high 
qualification and adequate experience of 
participating experts from advanced 
countries. ~ 

A Japanese phrase says “experts 
are like idiots outside their special fields,” 
which refers to those who are extremely 
well versed in a particular field or 
discipline; but are quite laymen in other 
fields. Such a situation may be permitted 
in highly advanced societies of the 
industrialized countries; however, when 
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it comes to planning development projects 
in developing countries, the combination 
of expertise and an insight into other 
related areas are essential. . Moreover, 
a respectable personality and the sense 
of justice must also be considered. It 
may be appropriate. to call such people 


generalists rather than specialists, but, 


strictly speaking, they differ from 
generalists in the sense that they are 
well versed in several different subjects. 
In my view, such people are found among 
those who have lived in and been ss 
to foreign cultures. 

. Second, I would like to point Gat 
the importance of having an effective 
composition of experts comprising a 
variety of special fields. In other words, 
it is.a necessity to any survey mission 
for the planning to have at least one 
expert from the three major fields: 
Natural sciences, social sciences, and 
the humanities, respectively. The actual 
composition of a mission as to what 
disciplines from the three major fields, 
may differ from one project to another 
according to the nature of the projects. 
A proper combination of specialists and 
generalists is also to be considered. 

Third,. it is important to- consider 
who will be the counterpart in developing 
countries; senior staff at the central 
or local .government are usually con- 
cerned, but manpower from the private 
sector -should be welcomed whenever 
necessary. 

Fourth, interim evaluation. must be 
conducted at an early stage of the 
implementation of projects. 

The above-mentioned four require- 
ments have to be taken into consideration 
not only in the preparatory investigations 
but also in the interim evaluation, because 
the necessity of improving or modifying 
the original plan may. arise when 


unexpected or unnoticed problems are 
recognized in the course of implementa- 
tion. 


II. WHAT IS BEHIND THIS 
PROPOSAL 


l. Well-Being. of Local People as a 
First Priority 


At the final stage of the Vietnam 
War, I was at the University of Cantho 
in the Mekong Delta. In those days, 
many missions from many countries 
came to the Mekong Delta for feasibility 
studies of the area’s_ agricultural 
improvement or modernization. I was 
given the opportunity to meet the 
American and the Netherlands survey 
missions with my Vietnamese colleagues. 

The idea of the both missions was 
essentially the same: To build huge 
banks, surrounding a certain large area 
of the Delta with them, and to artificially 
control the water level of the enclosed 
area, thus enabling the local farmers 
to pursue modern rice cultivation. As 
this idea needed a vast budget for 
construction works, the survey teams 
were composed mainly of experts in 
agricultural engineering and civil 
engineering. 

I asked the same question to each 
of them: How will the life of local 
farmers be changed through such pro- 
jects? As they seemed to be puzzled 
about this question, I explained to them 
as follows: In the Mekong Delta, you 
must consider that the waters in rivers, 
streams, and canals are for daily living 
as well as agriculture. Rice fields serve 
as ponds to raise ‘fish, shellfish, and 
ducks, dong with cultivating rice. Annual 
floods are almost entirely harmless to 
the area; they are actually “blessed 
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floods” because they bring abundant 
fingerling fishes and fertilizer to rice 
plants. In canals next to paddy fields, 
local farmers and children clean their 
faces and bodies, wash their dishes and 
their clothings, and so on. In the same 
canals, furthermore, excrement discharged 
by man and livestock is purified or 
eaten by fish. Canals and streams, thus, 
function as an integral part of the natural 
cycle of substances. I am afraid that 
the life of the local people will have 
to be drastically changed by the imple- 
mentation of your plan. If you take 
these considerations into account, you 
will acknowledge the fact that the plan 
will not succeed unless you try to 
modernize all the aspects of the local 
life of the farmers, along with introducing 
modern agricultural technology. 

My explanation was received with 
a candid impression by both the American 
and the Netherlands teams that such an 
insight had never came to their minds. 
My Vietnamese colleagues who were 
present at these discussions later com- 
mented that I made a very good point. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the 
subsequent fall of the region in South 
Vietnam disrupted the project plan. 
I wonder even today what would have 
happened if the project had been realized. 

It is truly surprising that projects 
are planned disregarding the local people’s 
life, though they are extended as a form 
of economic assistance. This experience 
has never left my mind since then. 

Some more words are necessary to 
avoid misunderstanding. I am not saying 
that it is better to keep the present 
situation of the local farmers’ life in 
the Mekong Delta as it is. I.would like 
to emphasize that development projects 
must be designed so that they would 
not destroy the ecosystem of the area 


and that they would contribute to a 
better living environment and rural 
life, instead of introducing modern 
agricultural technology only. 


2. The Importance of Multi-Faceted 
Approaches 


I accept the premise that poverty 
must be tackled, and the lack of educa- 
tional opportunity and hygiene facilities, 
in particular, should be dealt with as 
quickly as possible. 

The seeming povefty in the farming 
or fishing communities in the Asia- 
Pacific region, when compared to the 
living standards of industrialized countries” 
in the West, is quite far removed from 
the real poverty. It is important to note. 
the spiritual richness of the people there. 
This is. because their perceptions of 
value and religions are different from 
those of the Western societies. However, 
I do not mean that we shall leave their 
situation as it is. | | 

The modernization of agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, and other areas of 
industry, must be accompanied by 
people’s awareness. One can not analo- 
gically argue that successful incentives 
for farmers in the western Christian 
countries and Japan will be effective 
for farmers in the Asian. and Pacific 
countries. | L 

The gap might be especially large 
in multiracial countries where. several 
languages are spoken. For such countries, 
deeper insights and considerations must 
be applied. In the planning of projects 
in the past, there has not been adequate 
attention given to these points. 

In the case of an island country in 
the Pacific Ocean, any development 
projects are destined to exert impacts 
all over the island, affecting the lives of 
people who have no relation to the 
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project. This is another problem needing 
adequate attention. 


3. “Technology Transfer” and the 
Transfer of “Elements Before 
Technology” 


Today, “technology transfer” has 
popularity. Technology transfer is 
certainly a helpful means. Also necessary 
and important is the transfer of manage- 
ment know-how enabling the combined 
or integrated use of the innovative 
technology. The most important feature, 
however, is the question of how to 
effectively achieve smooth application of 
this technology to the traditionally 
practised methods. Such adjustments 
may be necessary to apply to an 
individual farmer, villages, village 
cooperatives, and larger communities. 

Above all, people of developing 
countries must consider by themselves 
that development, progress and improve- 
ment of living standards are dependent 
upon what form and how modernization 
_ efforts will be made in harmony with 
newly introduced technology and the 
traditional lifestyle. To assure a solid 
understanding, it might sometimes be 
necessary for people of developing 
countries to meet and talk with people 
of advanced countries in an effort to 
find out mutually acceptable basic. 
policies. 

To sum up, effective technology 
transfer should require transfer of 
elements outside of technology. | 

Let me illustrate what will happen 
when considerations outside of technolo- 
gy are ignored: It has been reported by 
many countries that increased income 
through an increased harvest, which was 
supported by newly introduced agri- 
cultural. technology, resulted in the 
increase of birth. Coupled with prevailing 


birth 


medical service in tiose countries, the 
increase immediately means 
population growth, which in turn, makes 
a negative contribution to the level of 
living standards, and to the nation’s 
modernization. 

As the social environment is tightly 
connected to language, culture, religion 
and so on, even a project of agricultural 
technology transfer, apparently in the 
field of natural sciences, must fully 
consider the social environment. This 
is because such projects are performed 
by local people. 

In this sense, even for planning an 
international cooperation project dealing 
with transfer of agricultural technology, 
I believe that cooperation is necessary 
among experts from various disciplines 
such as anthropology, education, and 
religion. But as for international educa- 
tional cooperation, far deeper insight 
will be required. 

In the following section some 
concrete examples in “irrigation” are 
presented to illustrate the preceding 
general statements. 


HI. LESSONS FROM IRRIGATION 
PROJECTS : 


It might be acknowledged that, 
whether it was an international coopera- 
tion project or not, many development 
projects in the past had a characteristic 
feature in the composition of staff 
member: Experts were chosen from 
only one particular field or its related 
areas. Let me illustrate this point by 
quoting some real cases of irrigation 
projects. [It might be rational to assume 
that any irrigation development programs 
were thoroughly planned by experts in 
the fields of agricultural public works, 
and agricultural engineering. Large-scale 
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construction work must have been done. 
However, I would like to point out that 
experts in other areas were hardly, or 
even were not, engaged in the entire 
process of such projects. 


These development projects might 


have been publicly regarded as successful 
for apparent transformation of previously 
sterile soil to fertile lands right after the 
construction of irrigation facilities, yet 
from the long-term or broad viewpoint, 
estimates may split. E 


1. Injuries from Salt and Problems of 
Surface Soil Washout 


There are many areas where agricul- 
ture is not performed even though there 
is good temperature and adequate 
sunshine. The limiting factor is the 
Jack or shortage of water. Ancient 
farmers believed that food production 
was possible provided with an irrigation 
system. At first, such an idea seems 
promising, but the land productivity 
gradually declined and eventually the 


land had to be abandoned as it became . 


and sterile and irrecoverable: Foods 
are no longer available, and this means 
the fall of civilization. Mesopotamia 
and other ancient civilizations are good 
examples. . 

In today’s scientific understanding, 
an apparent failure is attributable to 
the injuries from salt caused by excessive 
irrigation. This is evidenced by the 
ruins of the Mohenjo-Daro on the 
riverside of the Indus, India. Salt- 
containing underground water is, by 
capillarity brought up to the soil surface, 
and only water evaporates from the 
soil or transpirates from plants: Thus 
salts are accumulated on the land surface. 

It is quite surprising to observe the 
same phenomenon in today’s age of 
highly advanced science and technology. 


An example is found in the Nile 
Delta in Egypt: The irrigation project 
with the construction of the Aswan 
High Dam. This dam was completed in 
1971, and water resources of the Nile 
came under complete human control. 
Consequently, approximately 160,000 
hectares of desert were turned into green 
farmland. Only several years later, 
however, salt injury began to develop, 
and in ten years the vast land returned 
to the previous barren state owing to 
accumulation of salts on the land 
surface.' 

Another example is found in the 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. By 
human wave tactics, a gigantic canal 
was completed in 1955; 18 million 


hectares of green farmland were thus 


created. However, this vast area has 
become sterile again due to salt injury.? 

A similar case is found in the Imperial 
Valley, California. The All-American 
Canal of 130 kilometer in length, 
completed in 1939, was designed to 
utilize the water .resources of the 
Colorado River, making 200,000 hectares 
of lands suitable for agriculture. <A 
natural result was a gradual appearance 
of salt injuries. In the Valley, however, 
a countermeasure against salt injury 
was soon implemented with a huge 
budget. The measure was composed of 
equipping in parallel order specially 
designed plastic pipes into the land at 
the depth of about 2 meters at intervals 
of 80-90 meters. To do this, the land 
surface has to be gently sloped. This 
measure costs 1,100 dollars per hectare, 
yet the pipes have to be dug out every 
two or three years for cleaning.’ In 
other words, salt injuries’ cannot be 
eliminated without spending such a huge 
amount of money. 

In the breadbasket of the Midwest 
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of the United States, a large scale irriga- 
tion facility called center pivot systems 
utilized underground water, transforming 
the sterile lands into the productive 
fields for maize, and soybeans. After 
more than ten years now, underground 
water began to dry up, an indication of 


the limit of irrigation farming there. — 


Without any underground water, the 
land must return to rain-fed cultivation 
or low-yield and low-income agricul- 
ture,! 

An even more serious problem is what 
is called the washout of surface soil. 
A U.S. Department of Agriculture high 
official said that the United States is 
losing two bushels of surface soil in order 
‘to export one bushel of maize. It must 


be ‘noted that the formation of surface 


soil needs centuries in terms of geology. 
Once surface soil is washed off, local 
farmers have no alternative other than 
to abandon farming. Because of the 
washout of the surface soil, farmers 
who have been living with the land are 
obliged to lead a wandering life’ I 
think that ‘failure in those above- 
mentioned irrigation projects was mainly 
due to their being planned only by 
irrigation experts. These experts were 
very likely to see and examine projects 
from viewpoints of their discipline alone, 
or to be aware of only problems of the 
immediate future. Politicians and 
administrators might have seen immediate 


gains alone, or were not prepared to . 
listen to a wide variety of critical opinions 


from experts in other fields. 


2. Problems of Prevailing Disease and 
Insect Pests and Pollution by 
Agricultural Chemicals Caused by 
Irrigation and Monoculture 


In Southeast Asia, a tropical region 
where dry and rainy seasons alternate, 


dry season. 


the lack of water during the dry season 
has’ been a limiting factor to traditional 
farming; it is even so today. One might 
argue that farming totally dependent 
upon. rainfall is- unprofitable in the sense 
that during the dry season farming 
activities. . are, drastically limited. 
However, this is nature. With an appro- 
priate irrigation facility constructed, 
farming is possible even in the dry season. 


: As a result, -farmers income would 


increase, food production for the ` 
population would be secured, and even 
export capability would be established. 
This is obvious. But, one must consider 
that today’s: agriculture is characterized 
by the. cultivation of-a- production style, 
which uses a countable vast“area with 
a limited number of High Yielding 
Varieties (HYV) such as rice, wheat 
or maize, which are closely related each 
other. This means that the farming with 
the HYV’s is very vulnerable to diseases 
and insect pests. 

The dry season, therefore, is a divine 
blessing. Most pathogenic bacteria and 
fungi and insect pests perish during the 
Even when a bursting of 
pests or diseases brought serious damage 
to a crop in the last wet season, the crop 
production of the following year is 
secured. The cold winter serves the same 
purpose in the temperate zone. 

What will happen if continuous 
farmings through dry and wet seasons 
is made possible by the introduction 
of irrigation? With no natural barrier 
of the dry season, farmers have to depend 
upon artificial means such as agricul- 
tural chemicals. | Excessive use of 
chemicals not only brings more cost 
but also pollution af crops; soils and 
water. It should also be noted that 
chemical-resistant pathogens and insects 


will also be generated. This is somewhat 


ae 


—_ 
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analogous to human body where medicine 
and pathogens strive against each other. 
Therefore, the use .of chemicals has 
practical limitations. Recent typical 
examples of this problem are seen in the 
failure of exporting maize due to downy 


mildew disease in Indonesia-Japan joint 


plantations started in 1969 in Lampung, 
Indonesia and the withdrawal of Japanese 
firms (1984).*4 


3. Infestation of Endemic Diseases due 
to Irrigation 


The alternation of dry a wet 
seasons in the tropics is nature’s blessing 
as is that of summer and winter in the 
temperate zone. 


Today, the population explosion has - 


come to a point the human race has 
never experienced before, and the need 


for producing more food even during ` 


the dry season seems to be justified. 
Government officials and local farmers 
alike will rejoice if rice production is 
made possible even during the dry season 
after a completion of a large-scale 
‘irrigation facilities as an international 
cooperation project. | However, not 
long ago, adverse effects of irrigation 
were found in the tropical dry regions. 
‘There was an unexpected prevalence 
of endemic diseases. In the Philippines 
the Mindoro, Samar, Leyte, Bohol, and 
Mindanao Islands, and somé others, 
which altogether account for nearly ten 
percent of the national land area (30,000 
square kilometers), are infested by 
Schistosomiasis japonica. It is estimated 
that nearly 620,000 of 4 million people 
in these regions suffer from this endemic 
disease. The pathogen of the disease, 


Schistosoma japonicum, is: parasitic on . 


a small snail, Oncomelania sp., an 
intermediate host during a certain period 
ofits life cycle.’ This- snail is “highly 


‘tion, 
of the.Philippine’s Medical Association. 


Welfare, Ministry of ‘Cons 


sensitive to dry conditions; it perishes 
from one to two weeks exposure to 
dry conditions. 
is unable to live in an environment where 
a. dry season visits annually, where 
infestation of this disease is not possible. 
On Leyte Island, open irrigation 
ditches were built as an international 
cooperation project. As a result, a vast 
area of land suddenly became suitable 
for farming even during the dry season. 
However, it made the annual inhabitation 
of the snail possible throughout’ the 
region, and the region became the home 
of the disease.° Thist is a true story. 
One might attribute this happening to 
the failure of FAO and other countries 


including Japan to choose CADERE other 


than in irrigation. — 5 


Therefore, this snail ` 


Today, it is widely believed that .. 


effective containment of this disease 


can only be pursued by the combination 
of medical treatment and rural socio- 


economic approaches including improve- 
ment of rivers and ditches to control 
the snails, drainage, irrigation and other 
related public works, and the improve- 


ment of the hygienic environment for 


preventing infection. As a result, a 
Committee on Measures against Schi- 
stosomiasis japonica was established under 
the President’s Office, which is composed 
of Ministers of Health; Education, 
Agriculture, the Director General of 
Irrigation Agency, Ministers of Construc- 
the Interior, and the Chairman 


Irrigation projects for increased . food 


. production seems to be the responsibility 


of the Ministry of. Agriculture only, 
but it actually requires a comprehensive 
approach of the Ministry of/Health and 
riction, and 
Mististry of Education. The above- 
mentioned " example also brought 


“My 
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understanding that the irrigation projects 
truly constitute a large-scale national 
project. It must be noted that there 
have been a number of farmers dying 
of the disease and that still many farmers 
are suffering from the disease. 

Similar examples can be observed 
in the Nile River region, Egypt’ and 
the Awash Valley, Ethiopia. Today, 
Schistosomiasis japonica seems to be 
prevailing everywhere in the tropics 
where there is the introduction of irriga- 
tion. On the other hand, in certain 
regions in Iraq, Kenya, Ghana and Puerto 
Rico, the prevention of infestation of 
the disease is said to be successful, at 
least for the time being.’ This is the 
results .of the adequate design and 
construction of irrigation and drainage 
networks, proper land preparation, and 
well-arranged water control, improved 
agricultural . practices, and careful 
check-ups and maintenance of irrigation 
and drainage canals. 


4. Income Differential Caused by 
Irrigation 


Evaluation of High Yielding Varieties, 
which brought the “green revolution,” 
is variable. Taking only the yield into 
consideration, the HYV’s gave more 
yield; they contributed to increased food 
production, from a macro point of view. 
However, looking at the farmers’ income, 
there will be another story. The HYV’s 
are destined to be accompanied with 
excessive application of fertilizers and 
effective water control. In other words, 
HYV farming could not be conducted 
without adequate capital. Very wealthy 
farmers and landlords are in better 
positions than poor farmers to launch 
such HYV farming even when central 
or local governments are responsible 
for water control. Poor farmers obtain 


little or even no benefits from the HYV’s; 
at the worst, they even lose an op- 
portunity of tenant farming. Irrigation 
has caused in many countries a widening 
income differential among farmers. +° 

Now, let us have a look at Malaysia’s 
Muda Irrigation Scheme in Kedah. For 
agricultural promotion in this region, 
the Malaysian Government began to 
carry out this project in 1966 with a 
loan from the World Bank, completing 
two dams and irrigation canal frameworks 
in 1970. In the same year the Govern- 
ment established Muda Agriculture 
Development Authority (MADA) in order. 
to implement an approximately 100,000 
hectares irrigation project, and started 
to introduce the double-cropping of 
rice. 

Introduction of a double-cropping 
system, including rice planting during 
dry season, needed 2xperiments. Upon 
the request from MADA, the Tropical 
Agriculture Research Center (TARC) 
of Japanese Ministry of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries has been in charge 
of those experiments since 1971. Because 
of great efforts and cooperation of 
Japanese experts dispatched to the 
project, the double-cropping turned out 
to be successful, leading to a significant 
increase of income for the local farmers."! 

For the double-cropping cycle to 
function, harvest time of the first crop 
coincided with filling, soil preparation, 
and transplantation of the second crop, 
creating an excessively busy period of 
time. To eliminate this problem, the 
Japanese experts from TARC endeavored 
to adapt Japan-made tractors and 
combines for local conditions, while 
the local people imported approximately 
200 standard combires from the United 
States, the Netherlands, and other 
countries. I actually saw the situation 
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in 1981. As is well known, the Malaysian 
Government has 
“Bumiputra policy (a policy to give 
priority to the Malay over other races), 
and the settler farmers to the Muda 
Irrigation Scheme are all Malay. This 
scheme actually has a twofold purpose: 
To develop the region and increase rice 
production on one hand, and to improve 
the conditions of Malay peasants on 
the other. 

Amazingly, the number of tractors 
possessed by the Malay farmers was only 
three, and the rest were owned by 
Chinese Malaysians who are not farmers. 
The Malay farmers have to pay daily 
wages to the owners of the tractors for 
harvesting, filling and so on.’ As a 
result, Chinese tractor owners earned 
a larger income on the one hand, but 
Malay settler farmers’ real income did 
not change on the other hand when 
adjusted with price increases, even 
though the farmers’ nominal income 
increased 13-15 

The Japanese Government (TARC) 
implemented this project at the Malaysia 
Government’s (MADA) request, but the 
project created, in effect, opposite results 


implemented the | 


against Malaysia’s Bumiputra Policy. 
Thus, this particular case possesses a 
special consequence, in which irrigation 
and the HYV’s make leading landlords 
richer. A few years ago, I put a question 
on this point to the Government officials 
of the Japanese side. They claimed that 
their goals were achieved as seen in the 
apparent growth of farmers’ nominal 
incomes. They also mentioned that 
racial problems are a Malaysian domestic 
matter. I, therefore, concluded that 
the officials are talking from different 
standpoints. . 

In my view, situations would have 
developed quite differently if the tractors 
had been in the hands of MADA or the 
Farmers’ Union. This case seems to 
be a lesson of failure because both MADA 
and TARC engaged in this irrigation 
project within the narrower sense of 
“agricultural technology,’ and did not 
make responsible follow-up efforts. I 
would like to repeat that wide-ranging- 
wide comprehensive approaches from the 
social sciences, the humanities, and 
other disciplines are required, even for 
agricultural projects. 


Japan’s Economic 
and Development Assistance to 
the Pacific Island Countries 


Yasumasa Takahashi 


FOREWORD 


In examining Japan’s development 
policies and economic assistance to island 
countries in the South Pacific region 
(Pacific island countries), it could be 
helpful to 
peculiarities of these countries. 

I admit that relations between the 
Pacific countries in general, and countries 
in Melanesia and Polynesia in particular, 
and Japan were rather static up to the end 
of the 1960s. In the 1970s, however, six 
countries achieved independence in the 
region, namely, Tonga, Fiji, Papua New 
Guinea, the Solomon Islands, Tuval, and 
Kiribati and the independence of Vanuatu 
in 1980 raised the number of independent 
countries in the region to 9, including the 
already independent West Samoa and 
Nauru (from the 1960s). Today, the 
group of island countries in the Pacific has 
been recognized as important in the 
international political context, including 
the growing issue of the 200 nautical mile 
zone. The importance of the Pacific 
region will continue to grow if we 
consider the near independence of New 
Caledonia and the expected independence 
of four regions in Micronesia, 

The already independent 9 countries 


single out the economic. 


in the region, however, bear the historical 
influence of England, Australia, and New 


Zealand: from a political standpoint, 
Japan is still a “far” country to these 
countries. A visible change in the region 


is that England’s influence in the region 
has been diminishing in recent years, 
while in contrast Japanese economic 
activity in this area has gradually 
intensified as seen in the large-scale 
imports of Japanese goods. . 

The identification of the economic 
peculiarities of these countries should be 
a prerequisite to an examination of 
Japan’s economic role in the region. The 
points are, in my view, as follows. 

1. There is a noticeable size and 
population difference between larger 
countries like Papua New Guinea and Fiji 
and smaller countries like Tuval and 
Nauru. 

2. Pacific island countries are largely 
grouped into two categories: volcanic 
islands and coral islands. Volcanic islands 
are generally blessed with fertile land 
suitable for agriculture and thus are able 
to support a relatively larger population, 
while coral islands are generally ridden 
with low-productivity land and a water 
shortage, and thus are lightly inhabited. 

3. Because of the fact that the 
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leading products of the Pacific island 
countries prevail in each country, namely 
copra, cassava, taros and bananas, it is 
difficult to establish trade relations based 
on a complementary framework. 

4. With the exceptions of Papua New 
Guinea, Nauru, New Caledonia (French 
colony), the Pacific island countries do 
not produce mineral resources. 

5. As the Pacific island countries are 
geographically isolated from populous 
consumer areas, they are not in a position 
to explore the markets effectively for 
their products. 

Japan’s development assistance and 
economic assistance, therefore, must 
. reflect both the generally prevailing 
factors and the intrinsic problems of each 
country in order to achieve truly effective 
programs, taking into consideration the 
above-mentioned specifics. 


Principles of Japan’s Economic. and 
Developmental Assistance 


In past years, the emphasis of Japan’s 
economic and devélopmental assistance 
has been placed upon the Southeast Asian 
region. The following are the reasons. 

1. The promotion of security in a 
wide perspective, the stable expansion of 
the world economy, a secure supply of 
natural resources and energy for Japan, 
and expansion of trade with developing 
countries. 

2. The need to pursue comprehensive 
cooperation by effectively combining the 
Official Development Assistance and 
cooperation in the private sectors like 
trade and investment, in a full’ under- 
standing of the recipient countries’ local 
needs. | 


3. In response to the degree of 
polarization of developing countries, 


Japan will positively join in the planning 


of development projects, even at an initial 
stage, with developing countries, as well as 
pay due respect to countries’ self-help 
efforts. 

. (This is a quotation from the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry’s 
Economic Cooperat:on’s Current State 
and Issues) 

Seen from such standpoints, the 
emphasis on the Southeast Asian 
countries may be justified. It is quite 
obvious that as in (1) and (2), Japan’s 
security, procurement of natural resources 
and energy, expansion of trade, and 
utilization of . private sector capital 
constitute important principles. In the 
case of the Pacific island countries, (1) 
and (2) obviously do not apply: the 
South Pacific island countries do not 
directly influence Japan’s security, nor are 
they very important in terms of providing 
Japan with natural resources and energy. 
There is no direct necessity for combining 
the Government’s Official Development 
Assistance and private sector investments. 
As for (3), that type of preliminary 
consultation at the initial stage of a 
development project is totally unpracticed 
in the Pacific island countries. Japan’s 
economic and development assistance to 
the Pacific island couatries, therefore, has 
never been described as “positive.” By 
the way, the following chart will show the 


comparative figures for economic assist- 


ance by certain developed countries. 
Economic Assistance to the Pacific Island 
Countries (1980 in dollars) 
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ODA (Bilateral) 
Japan 1960 million 
NZ 51.3 million 
Australia 477.3 million 
England 1255.1 million 
F.R.G. 2274.3 million 
France 3351.4 million 


_ This chart tells that less than one 
percent of the approximately 2000 
million dollars of Japan’s ODA went to 
the South Pacific region. 

Simply requesting to “boost the 
percentage of economic assistance to the 
South Pacific” will not contribute to the 
improvement of this situation. Instead, it 
is important to “change the governing 
principles of eocnomic assistance.” In 
today’s international economy where the 
North-South problem is a global concern, 
Japan’s economic assistance should be 
independent of Japan’s interests. 


Problems of Japans Economic and 
Development Assistance 


In addition to the need, as I have 
just stated, to re-examine Japan’s assist- 
ance policies and principles, a set of 
practical issues should be studied. Here is 
the gist of the issues. 


l. There have not been adequate 


studies and research on various matters in 
countries in the South Pacific in general, 
and countries in Polynesia and Melanesia 
in particular, because of the infrequent 
exchange of people and the low economic 
importance. Therefore, identifying the 
best possible assistance policies was’ a 
difficult task. 

2. From the Pacific island countries’ 
view, it can be said that they tend to 
misunderstand Japan’s assistance policies. 

3. The Japanese Government was not 
able to plan timely and suitable assistance 
programs towards the Pacific island 


could 


To South Pacific Percentage 
11.58 million 0.6% 
38.61 million 75.3% 

314.3 million 65.9% 
73.27 million 5.8% 

9.3 million 0.4% 

385.5 million 11.5% 


countries, because the Japanese Govern- 
ment’ traditional areas of emphasis have 
been big-sized populous Southeast Asian 
countries. In order to avoid such 
inefficiency, a swift and relevant 
procurement of assistance funds should be 
placed at the disposal of the local 
Japanese embassies and consulate general 
offices. 

4. The number of Japanese economic 
and development assistance staff in the 
Pacific island countries’ administration 
is slmost nil. Japanese experts who 
effectively adjust the local 
administration’s needs and the Japanese 
Government’s official assistance programs 
should be considered in- order to expand 
assistance programs and, more important- 
ly, pursue them more effectively. 

5. Japan’s economic assistance to 
this region should contribute not only to 
the region’s improving standards of 
industries and technologies but also to 
those of transportation, as well as 
promoting greater export capabilities of 
the region’s local products. 

As for the promotion of exports, 
similar promotion measures like the 
ECACP Lome Convention and the 
preferency system offered by Australia 
and New Zealand (SPARTECA) should be 
suggested. 

With regard to the region’s transporta- 
tion, a desirable form of improvement is 
the one that would promote.\-.each 
country’s export activities. As of now, 
the total amount of trade among the 
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Pacific island countries accounts for only 
| percent of the entire export value from 
those countries to other regions. 


CONCLUSION 


My argument may have described 
negative issues as I have emphasized 
primarily - problems in Japan’s economic 
and development assistance to the Pacific 
island countries. There are certainly a 
mountain of problems both in principle 
and in practical terms, but we must not 
overlook some successful projects that 
Japan has created. 

For example, the fisheries promotion 
project is a noteworthy success in this era 
of the 200 nautical mile zone: the Pacific 
island countries have suddenly become 
rich in marine resources. Although fish 
prices at the international’ market have 
declined, ‘the Pacific island countries’ 
fisheries could be a dependable asset in 
the age of the global food crisis. However, 
Japan’s “after care” in the fields of fishing 


boats, fisheries facilities, and training . 


programs are inadequate. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention 
the outstanding contributions by 
members of the Japan Overseas Coopera- 
tion Volunteers (JOCV) who are engaged 
in the development of primary industry in 
the countries, and are upgrading the 
expertise of local producers. - 


Underwater Development Plan 


(200 million. yen, February, 1981) 


Regional Fisheries Promotion Plan 

(400 million yen, December, 1981) 
Donation of Educational Materials to the 
Fiji Government ~ 

(30 million yen, December, 1981) 
Technical Cooperation;. Development 
Research, Development Cooperation. Re- 
search Forestry Resources Development 


Research 
' (November, 1976, May to November, 
1977, July, 1978, October, 1979, 
July, 1980, June to August, 1982) 

Development Cooperation Research 
(June, 1979) 

Basic Planning Research of Fisheries 

Promotion Project . 
(September to October, 1979, August, 
1981) NE i 

Forestry Resources Research 
(February, 1982, Project-Type-Techni-_ 
cal Cooperation) 

Artificial Raising of Marine Resources 
(November, 1981 to March, 1985, 
Donation of Equipment) 

Donation of Medical Equipment 
(9 million yen, March, 1978). 

Donation of Medical Equipment 
(5 million yen, December, 1978) 

Donation of: Broadcasting Equipment 
(6 million yen, February, 1979) 

Detail of Japan’s Economic Assistance 


Japan’s assistance to the Pacific island 
countries can be categorized in three 
areas: economic assistance, technical 
assistance, and private-corporation based 
cooperation. The following chart is an 
summary of major assistance projects 
conducted by Japan. 

Fiji 

Economic Assistance, free-of-charge fi- 
nancial cooperation — a training boat for 
bonito fishing, a training boat for a 
fisheries resource study, construction of a 
marine research center, construction of a 
training center for the fisheries trainees, 
and others. 

(500 million yen, February, 1980) 
Donation of educational materials to local 
high schools, donation of funds to the Fiji 
traditional culture preservation program, 
and financial assistance to a compilation 
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project of the Fiji language. 

(25 million yen, December, 1980) 
Donation of Electric Communications 
Equipment. 

(17 million yen, March, 1980) 
Donation of Medical Equipment 

(20 million yen, May, 1980) 

Donation of: training equipment for crew 
school 

(37 million yen, tentative) 

Dispatch of experts 

(28 experts) 
Invitation of to Japan 

(74 trainees) 

(Note: The number of experts, trainees, 


and JICA members quote aggregate. 


number up to January, 1982) 
Private-Corporation-Based Cooperation 


Taiheiyo Fisheries (PAFCO; Chu & Itoh 
Co. Ltd., and Nichiryo) 
Fiji Can Co. Ltd. (Toyo Can Co. Ltd.) 


Mana Island Resort (Fiji) Ltd. (Nichimen. 


Jitsugyo, Sanwa Bank, etc.) 
S.P.P. Taisei Ltd. (Taisei Construction, 
etc.) 

The largest portion of Japan’s 
economic assistance activities to Fiji is the 
category of fisheries. Though the fisheries 
of Fiji suffer from a variety of restraining 
factors like inadequate bait resources, a 
limited fishing period, a small number of 
fishery leaders, etc., the fisheries of Fiji 


‘not only created approximately 1,000 


jobs but also developed the fisheries 
industry to be the country’s second- 
biggest winner of foreign currency, thanks 
to cooperation with Japan’s private 
corporation based assistance. Japan, in 
addition, extends ‘assistance in the area of 
social capital, like assistance to under- 
water development and disaster relief 
assistance as well as providing a variety of 
other equipment including educational 
equipment. - 
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Appendix 


JAPANESE ASSISTANCE TO THE 
PACIFIC ISLAND COUNTRIES 


Japanese assistance to the Pacific 
Island countries is divided into three 
categories — economic assistance, techni- 
cal assistance and cooperation on a 
company basis. The actual aid Japan has 
offered so far to the above-mentioned 
countries is mainly as follows: 


1. Assistance to Fiji 


Economic Cooperation: Free-of-Charge 

Financial Cooperation 

- Assistance for the construction of 

training and survey boats for bonito 

fishing, marine research institutes, and 
dormitories for fishing trainees. 

(500 million yen, February 1980) 
Disaster relief (to regions damaged. by 
cyclones) l 

- (25 million yen, May 1980) 

Donation of educational materials to 

junior and senior high schools, a 

conservation project for Fijian tradi- 

tional culture, a compilation project 
of Fijian language dictionaries. 

l (25 millión yen, December 1980) 
* Development projects of regional 
fisheries. 

(400 million yen, December 1981) 

* Donation of educational materials to 
the Fijian Government. 

(30 million yen, December 1981) 


Technical Cooperation: Development 
and Research, Development Cooperation 


Study 
* Forestry development and research 
(November 1979, May-November 1977, 
July 1978, October 1979, July 1980, 
June-August 1981) 
“` Development cooperation study . 
(June 1979) 
: Basic sinale study of the fisheries 
promotion project 
(September-October 1979, August 1981) 
- Forestry resource study 
(February 1982) 


Project-type technical cooperation 
* Donation of agricultural equipment - 
(November 1981 — March 1985) 
- Donation of medical appliances 
(9 million yen, March 1978) 
- Same as above 
(5 million yen, December 1978) 
* Donation of broadcasting equipment 
(6 million yen, February 1979) 
* Donation of telecommunications equip- 
ment 
(17 millian yen, March 1980) 
- Donation of medical appliances 
(20 million yen, May 1980) 
* Donation of training equipment for 
seamen’s ‘schools 
(27 million yen) (estimated) 
: Dispatch of experts 28 persons 
- Acceptance of trainees 24 persons 
* The number of experts, trainees and. 
JOCV members is the total dispatched . 
up to the end of Jaruary, 1982 


Cooperation on a-Company Basis (as of 
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ee 1980) 
- Pacific Fishery Co., Ltd. 
(PAFCO: C. Itoh & Co., Ltd. NNichiryo) 
«e Fiji Can Co., Ltd. 
(Tokyo Seikan Kaisha, Ltd.) 
- S.P.P. Taisei Ltd. 
(Taisei Corporation) 


Of the Japanese assistance to Fiji, 
fisheries aid is the most important. This 
has created an employment demand of 
approximately 1,000 persons in Fijian 
fisheries, in cooperation with Japanese 
private companies. This creation of 
employment is despite relatively unsatis- 
factory fishing conditions due to various 
causes (lack of feeding spots, limited 
fishing period, and shortage of instructors, 
etc.). It has also been contributing to the 
industry which is the second largest 
source of foreign currency in Fiji, that is, 
the fishing industry. Besides assistance of 
this kind, our country has extended aid 
to social capital, such as underground 
water development and the rehabilitation 
work of areas damaged by disasters, and 
has provided various types of equipment 
such as educational materials. 


2. Economic Assistance to Papua New 
Guinea 


Economic Cooperation: Free-of-Charge 

Financial Cooperation 

- Assistance to the construction and the 
procurement of materials 


(660 million yen, November 1975) 


Yen Loan 
* First Period (Wabaku Waterworks, 
Gooloka Drain, Walangoi Water-power 
station) 
(3,500 million yen, August 1978) 
* Second Period (Louna Fourth Water- 
Power Station) 
(5,122 million yen, August 1978) 


Technical Cooperation: Development 
Study (Feasibility Study), Development 
Cooperation Study 

- Madang Region Immigration Plan Study 

(April 1976 — May 1976, February . 

/ 1977 — March, 1977) 

The Plali River Water Power Develop- 

ment Study (1974 — 1977) 

Forestry Resources Development Pro- 
jects Financial Cooperation Study . 

(August 1975, February 1977— 

March 1977) 

‘Fishing Base Construction Plan Study 

(November 1976, March 1977 — 

April 1977) 

Kanudi Marine Research Center Basic 

Planning Study -= (April, 1977) 

- Study on Investing, Financing, and 


Others (March, 1978) 
* Forestry Development Cooperation 
Study 


(October, 1979 — Novenibe 1989, 

November 1980 — December 1980) 
Oil Crops Cultivation Cooperation 
Study (March 1980) 
New Ireland Forestry Resources 
Development Study 


: (July 1980) 

Aniyakapiula Forestry Resources De- 
velopment Study 

(July 1980, November 1980) 

. ‘Sagoyashi- Development Cooperation 

Study _ (October 1980) 

Forestry Formation Development Co- 
operation Study 

(October 1981 — November 1981) 

New Ireland Island Agricultural 

Development Cooperation Study 
(October 1981 — November 1981) 


+ 


Receiving of Trainees and Other Activities 
+ JICA Trainees ; 110 
- Dispatches of Experts 16 
(5 experts were staying in PNG as 

as of May 1981) 
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° i OCV 10 
(as of August 1979) 
: Nationally funded scholarships 3 


; Private-Corporation-Based Cooperation 

* JANT (The Honshu papers, chips 
production at Madang) 

* Sorb > Trading Corporation 
company is primarily 
fisheries, 
forestry resources. It exports electric 

{ appliances and machinery from Japan) 

y SBLC (Stetinbei Lumber Corporation. 

— Nisho-Iwai funds 75% of its capital. 25 

(i Japanese staff and 600 local employees. 

ot This company exports annually 

(¥ 250,000 sq. meters of logs and lumber) 

Du ` 

(8The Japanese financial assistance to 

RNG, totalling approximately 9,300 

_ million yen in the category of. “free- of- 

charge assistance” alone is a reflection of 

RNG’s large size among Pacific Island 

countries. PNG’s trade with Japan has 

also2 expanded year by year: It is 
important to consider effective progress 
by combining trade and assistance 
projects on the. part of Japan, in the sense 

that this would contribute not only to a 

more’ solid national independence for 

PNG; but also to PNG’s - gradual 

development as a trading partner, replac- 

: inga previous aid-giving-and-aid receiving 

framework. ` PNG has begun a rapid 

moderization drive from a traditional 

Sogiety;: 


Assistance to the Solomon Islands 


Pease Cooperation: 

Financial Cooperation 

syiGonstkuction of a Coastal Fisheries 
O'Rromotion Center and a Fisheries 

ò j Training Boat 

to JAG cr (500 million yen, July, 1978) 
‘| Passenger Boat for the Strengthening 


- (This 
engaged in 


shrimp in particular, and 


Free-of-Charge 


Plan of Intra-Island Transportation 
Capability 
(500 million yen, April 1978) 
* Donation of Educational and Printing 
Materials to the Ministry of Education 
and Training 
(30 million yen, December 1979) 
* Donation of Educational and Printing: 
‘Materials to the Ministry of Education 
and Training . 
(25 million yen, September 1980) 
- Fisheries Resources Research Training 


Boat and Fishing Equipment 
(500 million yen, January 1981) 
* Remote Islands Fishing Villages 


Promotion Plan 
(700 million yen, 1982) 


Technical Cooperation: Development 

Study, Development Cooperation Study 

- Forestry Resources Formulation De- 
velopment Study 

(October, 1976) 

- Cooperation with Renovation Project 

of Alumina Related Development 


Facilities 
(November-December 1975) 
* Domestic Transportation Network 
Study 


(August-September 1978, 
January-March 1979) 
* Development Cooperation Study _ 
(March 1977) 
- Fisheries Promotion Center Basic Plan 
Study 
(June 1978) 
- Tengano Lake Bauxite Development 
Study 
(October-November 1979, 
October-December 1981) 
* Fisheries Training Boat Basic Plan 
- Study ; 
(June-September 1980) 
- Fisheries Promotion Plan Study 
(August-September 1981) 
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, Forestry Resources Formulation De- 
_ velopment Cooperation Study 


(August 1981) 


Donation of Equipment 
e Medical.Equipment . 
(10. million yen, 1978) 
* Medical Equipment 
(15 million yen, March 1980) 


Receiving of Trainees and Others 


- Dispatch of Experts 3 
- Receiving of Trainees 14 
: Dispatch of JOCVs 3 


Private-Based Cooperation 

- The Japan Shipping Promotion 
Association donated 120 million yen to 
the construction project in Honiara in 
July 1981. 


Corporation-based Cooperation 
- Solomon Taiyo (The Taiyo Gyogyo 
invested 51% of the capital. Frozen 


fish, canned fish, and dried bonitos are 


main products.) 
- Shortland Development (An incorpora- 


tion composed of the Ohji Papers, the - 


Jyujyo Papers, and other companies 
invested 50% of the capital. Forestry) 
: Mitsui Metal Industry (100% invest- 
ment. Bauxite mining and Alumina 
processing were originally planned, but 


discontinued because ot Be 


in 1981). | 
_ 4, Assistance to’ Vanuatu l 


Economic Cooperation: 'Free-of-Charge 
Financial Cooperation” E 
¢ Fisheries Promotion Project. - 


(Being studied as of mareh 1982) 


Technical Cooperation 
- Development Study, Small-Scale fisher- 
ies Promotion Project Study 
(December 1981) 


Corporation Based Cooperation 
SPFC (South Pacific Fishing Company: 
A joint Company of the Mitsui Trading 
Company, Taiheiyo Marine Products, 
and the Government of Vanuatu. It 
exports frozen fish to the United 
States, Italy and Japan. Frozen fish is 
the second largest export item after 


Kopula.) 
- Hotel Le Lagon (Tokyo Group 
investment. It is a hotel almost 


exclusively for Japanese group tourism) 


5. Assistance to Tonga 


Economic Assistance: Free-of-Charge 
Financial Assistance 
- Construction of Marine Research 


Center and a Fishing Training Boat 
(400 million yen. November 1977) ` 
- Nutrition Improvement Plan 
(200 million yen. November 1978) 
- Construction of an Elementary School 
(200 million yen. October 1980) 
- Fishing Training Boat and Fishing 
Equipment (Fisheries Promotion Pro- 
ject) 
(450 million yen. February 1981) 
- Donation of Educational and other 
materials to the Government of Tonga 
(15 million yen. December 1981) 


Technical Cooperation: 
ee Cooperation 
* Public Health and Hygiene PRENON 
Center 
(December 1981 — December 1986) 


Project-Type 


Donation of Equipment 
- Stretching Ropes. 
(7.7 million yen. November, 1976) 
. Fishing Equipment 
J million yen. November 1978) 


Development Study, Development Co- 


operation Study 
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* Development Cooperation Study 
(March 1978) 
* Schools Construction Plan 
(April 1980) 
- Fishing Training Boat Basic Plan Study 
(July-August 1980) 


Receiving of Trainees and Others 


- Dispatch of Experts 3 
* Receiving of Trainees 18 
* Dispatch of JOCVs 15 


Japan-Tonga relations were temporari- 
ly discontinued at the time of the Second 
World War, and there emerged a long 
period of silence after that. The official 
establishment of diplomatic relations in 
1970 began to expand Japan-Tonga 
relations, .as Mr. Susumu Kawakami 
became the first fisheries technical 
officer. Japan has made significant 
contributions through fisheries coopera- 
tion. In recent years, Japan expanded its 
area of cooperation beyond fisheries to 
cultural areas, as seen in the cooperation 
construction of schools. 
panies like Tasaki Pearls have conducted 
pearl cultivation for ten years, and the 
company’s promising achievements may 
lead to establishing a joint venture in the 
future. 


6. Assistance to Kilibasu 


Economic Assistance: 
Financial Assistance 
‘ Fisheries Resources Study Training 
Boat and Others 
(500 million yen, March 1980) 


Economic Cooperation: 


Private com- | 


Free-of-Charge- 


> Food Assistance 
(67 million yen, November 1981) 
- Fisheries Promotion Pian 
(Under consideration as of March 1982) 


Technical Cooperation: Development 

Study, Development Cocperation Study 
- Fisheries Resources Comprehensive 
Study (November 1976 — 
June 1977, September 1977 — March 
1978, May-September 1978) 

- Development Cooperation Study 

(May 1979) 


'« Fisheries Promotion Plan Basic Plan 


Study (November-December 


1979, Feburary 1982) 


Receiving of Trainees 
- Dispatch of Experts 3 
e Receiving of Trainees 4 


7. Assistance to Tubal 


Free-of-Charge- 

Financial Cooperation 
°. Fisheries Training Beat for Fisheries 
Promotion Plan, Fishing Equipment 
(400 millicn yen, March 1981) 


8. Assistance to Regional Organizations 


- Contribution to the South Pacific 
University. Library and Educational 
Equipment Fund 

- (50,000 US dollars) 


In addition to this assistance, APO, 
AOTS, OISCA and other organizations’ 
achievements should be added. 


Development Strategy and 
International Cooperation: A NIC’s View 


Choo Hak-Chung 


I. INTRODUCTION 


May I began, first of all, by saying 


what a pleasure it is for me to address” 


such a distinguished gathering as the 
Fourth Expert Conference for Economic 
Development in Asia and the Pacific. 
The issues which we shall be discussing 
in the next few days are of vital im- 
portance to the governments and peoples 
of the Pacific Basin. Indeed, given the 
growing economic and political influence 
of Asian and Pacific nations, these issues 
of economic development are equally 
important to the world community. 
Therefore, I am very honored to have 
the opportunity to speak before this 
audience and to attend a conference 
centering on such a timely and relevant 
topic. We, the representatives of the 
free nations of the region, must work 
together to consolidate and further our 
communal interests, and I can think 
of few better mechanisms to achieve 
this end than gatherings like the Fourth 
Expert Conference for Economic 
Development in Asia and the Pacific. 

I have titled my remarks “Develop- 
ment Strategy and International 
Cooperation in Asia and the Pacific 
Region: A NICs (Newly Industrializing 


Countries) view.” Given the wealth of 
published materials on Korea’s develop- 
ment strategy and our intent and desire 
to increase cooperation between the 
nations of the Pacific Basin, this topic 
may seem too broad and general to 
deal with in the time allotted here. 
However, my purposes in so titling 
these remarks are twofold: first, to 
draw on the lessons of the Korean 
development experience in relation to 
its export-oriented, and . therefore 
outward-looking, emphasis; and second, 
to examine the possibilities and potential 
of international cooperation in Asia 
and the Pacific for continued growth 
and development in the so-called 
“newly-industrializing countries.” 

As a nation which has transformed 
itself from the back ranks of the 
developing into a leading NIC over a 
period of twenty years, the Korean 
perspective, I believe, is especially 
valuable in discussing both development 
strategy and international cooperation, 
for -our experience shows these two 
factors to be inextricably related. In 
short, the remarkable growth of the 
Korean economy would not have been 
possible without the benefits of coopera- 
tion and trade in a rather favorable 
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international trading climate. This 
applies also to the other Asian NICs 
especially as they enjoyed a head start 
in the development process. In fact, 
all the countries in the Pacific Basin — 
developing, industrializing, and developed 
— have a strong interest in seeing the 
growth of a stable and healthy free-trade 
environment. 

The Pacific Basin nations are a unique 
blend of developing, industrializing, and 
advanced societies. They range from 
resource-rich to resource-poor, from 
labor-intensive to capital-intensive. By 
no means, however, are these differences 
in resource endowments, labor force, 
and levels of development prohibitive 
to the growth of individual countries. 
What is so striking about the Pacific 
community are the complementarities 
among the different countries. Poor 
resource supplies in certain nations 
are offset by vast natural resources in 
others; conversely, technological advance- 
ment in some nations can mitigate the 
scientific weakness of others. 
viewed as a whole, therefore, the region 
presents enormous economic potential, 
and indeed, in the past few decades, 
some of that potential has been 
unleashed. ) 

What has kept the free nations of 
Asia and the Pacific from fully realizing 
their collective economic potential has 
been an underemphasis on regional 
cooperation. In the pursuit of individual 
goals and policies, the countries of the 
region have damaged rather than 
improved their long-term interests. To 
date, the only collaborative associations 
in the region have been forged of political 
and/or military necessity. While the 
laudable intent of such organizations 
is to maintain the peace and stability 
of the region — crucial factors, no one 
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would argue, to the prosperity of the 
Pacific Basin — these associations do 
not extend into the economic sphere 
and are more sub-regional than regional. 
To exploit fully the vast potential of the 
Pacific Basin, various venues, formal and 
informal, devoted to furthering economic 
cooperation in the area must be pursued. 

The need for such an effort is all 
the more pronounced, given the rising 
protectionist sentiments in the advanced 
nations of Western Europe and North 
America. These countries have prospered, 
ironically, by promoting free trade, 
and free trade, a critical factor in the 
growth of both East and West in the 
past and present, is currently under 
direct threat. As the focus of world 
economic growth and development shifts 
toward this region in the coming century, 
the only reasonable response to the 
growing protectionist sentiment in the 
world is to demonstrate the mutual 
benefits of international cooperation. 

In the course of this presentation, 
I will attempt to discuss these develop- 
mental and cooperative issues from the 
perspective of .a newly-industrializing 
country. Korea serves as a useful example 
of one such country, having followed 
a similar, but somewhat unique path as 
compared to other Asian NICs, and 
therefore may also serve as a template, 
or model, from which other nations 
may draw their lessons. Thus [ will 
first discuss the historical process by 
which Korea transfermed its economy, 
concentrating on the outward-looking, 
export-oriented growth strategy adopted 
in the early 19603 to which many 
attribute Korea’s rapid growth. ~Con- 
sidering arguments both for and against 
the idea of Asian-Pacific economic 
cooperation, I will 2xplore the policies 
which the Korean government has been 
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pursuing to promote  intra-Pacific 
cooperation and suggest how similar 


measures may have fruitful consequences . 


for other Asian NIC’s. Throughout my 
remarks, however, I wish to draw parallels 
between the Korean development 


experience — indeed, the development _ 


experiences of all newly-industrializing 
states — and the overall international 
economic climate. 


H. SOME LESSONS FROM 
KOREA’S DEVELOPMENT 
EXPERIENCE 


By any barometer of economic 
progress, Korea’s growth over the past 
- two decades has been remarkable. From 
1962 to 1982, Korea averaged an annual 
GNP growth rate of 8.5%; this figure 
is all the more astounding when one 
recalls the economic downturns following 
the two oil crises of 1973 and 1979 
and the general world recession of, the 
early 1980s. While the success of the 
Korean economy is attributable to a 
number of factors, several of which will 
be discussed below, there is little doubt 
that the primary engine of growth has 
been the “outward-looking”’ industrializa- 
tion strategy. The fundamental tenet 
of this plan was to replace previous 
domestic market oriented industrializa- 
tion with a drive to increase exports 
and this goal became incorporated since 
1962 in the repeated five-year develop- 
ment plans. 

Prior to the adoption of these plans, 
Korea had suffered from an extended 
period of less than robust economic 
performance dating to the end of dhs 
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proved patently unsuccessful, resulting 
in spiralling inflation and a weak 
economy. Only in 1961 with the 
commitment of the leadership to 
economic development, which was backed 
up by the will to grow on the part of the 
people, did this situation reverse itself. 
This illustrates the two other major 
lessons of the Korean development 
experience — economic growth must 
be accompanied by the leadership 
commitment to economic growth and 
the will of an educated population to 
work hard to _ better themselves. 
Additionally, political stability boosted 
the confidence of business; strong 
leadership provided the authority 
necessary to implement the development 
plan and strategy., 

Within the Broad framework of the 


_ outward-looking - development strategy, 


the emphasis of the formal development 
effort has shifted and evolved over the 
period of two decades as socio-economic 
conditions have changed as a result of 
rapid growth. In retrospect, there were 
timely reforms and countermeasures to 
the challenges of time, as well as ill- 
conceived and ill-timed counteractions. 
The varying degrees of success of these 
measures may serve as lessons for future 
reference the other developing countries. 


1. The Earlier Two Five-Year Plans — 
1962-1972 


In order for the “outward-looking”’ 
strategy to be effective, a number of 
policy reforms were necessary to facilitate 
the move away from an import-substitu; 
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_ Korea had comparative advantages during 
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these years. Since Korea’s domestic 
market was too small to absorb the 
capacity of these industries and to take 
advantage of the economies of scale, 
export was the only solution. 

At the same time, before any 
meaningful growth could begin, however, 
resources, both foreign and domestic, 
had to be mobilized, and the government 
chose traditional market mechanisms to 
achieve this task. Domestic interest 
rates, for example, were raised substantial- 
ly in 1965, resulting in an annual doubling 
of savings deposits in Korean banks. 
In addition, the government reduced 
chronic budgetary deficits with the 
increases in tax revenues by overhauling 
tax administration, thus minimizing 
inflationary price distortions. Finally, 
to encourage foreign investment, the 
government enacted’in 1966 the Foreign 
Capital Promotion Act, whereby the 
government underwrote the risk bome 
by overseas investors. _ 

Other reforms were promulgated to 
enhance export competitiveness and 
liberalize imports. A unified exchange 
rate was adopted in 1964 and the Won 
was realistically devalued; further, 
short-term export financing was made 
available, customs procedures simplified, 
and tariff rebates provided for materials 
imported for export production. In 
terms of imports, controls were gradually 
liberalized and the rigid policy of 
promoting self-sufficiency in such 
products as grain was deemphasized. 

The results of these reforms to 
promote the outward-looking strategy 
were overwhelmingly successful, with 
exports increasing at an annual rate 
of 36% in current dollar values. This 
phenomenal rate of export growth was 
accompanied by a similarly rapid GNP 
growth and also by a relative -price 
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stability. Labor-intensive industries such 
and light manufacturing 
enjoyed remarkable success in the 
international market. Economic growth, 
furthermore, led to concurrent progress 
in social welfare standards, such as health, 
education, and housing which all showed 
improvement during this period. 

Of course, the adoption of the 
export-oriented stratezy was not solely 
responsible for Korea’s economic 
achievements of the 1960s. An educated 
populace, dynamic entrepreneurs, and a 
very favorable international trading 
cHhmate, among others, all contributed 
to Korea’s performance. Most important 
of all, however, appear to have been the 
dual effects of political stability on the 
one hand and government flexibility 
on the other. A stable domestic 
atmosophere allowed the energies of 
the country to focus on development, 
while flexible government policy 
responses dealt with individual problems 
efficiently within the overall framework 
of the outward-looking industrialization 


strategy. 


2. A Shifting Emphasis: 1972-1979 


The favorable international climate 
and rapidly increasing volume of world 
trade during the 1960s considerably 
aided Korea’s export drive. In the face 
of a number of international develop- 
ments in the early 1970s, this global 
trade atmosphere deteriorated extensive- 
ly. One cause of this deterioration 
was the collapse of the Bretton Woods 
system in 1971, which exacerbated 
Korea’s balance of payments difficulties 
and led to increased protectionism in 
foreign countries. In addition, rising 
commodity prices in the early 1970s 
triggered by the oil crisis of 1973 resulted 
in higher prices for imported grain and 
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raw materials, further damaging Korea’s 
balance of payments situation. Finally, 
and most importantly, the oil crisis of 
1973 sent shock waves throughout the 
world economy leading to general 
stagnation and reduced trade. 

Confronted with these multiple prob- 
lems, Korean policymakers realized 
that they had to take prompt action 
to avert the adverse effects of the 
changing world economic scene. They 
decided upon a three-pronged ‘approach: 
first, to accelerate the development of 
heavy and chemical industries; second, 
to diversify trade, both in terms of 
trading partners and goods; and third, 
to increase domestic production of 
major food grains. The underlying 
assumption behind all of these policies, 
though, was that Korea would continue 
to increase its trade volume, as its share 
of world trade was insignificant at the 
time. In retrospect, we now know that 
some of these decisions were too ambi- 
tious and ill-timed. However, at the time 
of their adoption, Korea was facing a 
serious economic crisis and some sort 
of structural adjustment was urgently 
required. 

Each of these three major policy 
thrusts merits further discussion, not 
only for their contribution to the 
structural shifting of the Korean economy 
but also because the Korean experience 
in these areas provides a number of 
lessons upon which other developing 
nations can draw. The primary emphasis 
of Korean economic strategy in this 
period lay on the development of heavy 
and chemical industries. This focus 
was fueled partly out of a desire for 
self-sufficiency in these goods for national 
defense and interindustrial development 
purposes, but mostly in order to upgrade 
the composition of Korean exports. 


Heavy sacrifices were made to promote 
these industries; the financial sector 
was stunted by large, long-term pre- 
ferential loans to heavy and chemical 
projects, while investment in these 
projects was often imprudent and 
excessive. Nonetheless, by the end of 
the decade, Korea had laid the basis 
for developing heavy and chemical 
industries. 

Diversification efforts met with better 
success. Markets were geographically 
expanded and new products, notably 
electronics, steel, and ships, were 
introduced. In addition, Korea benefitted 
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boom, although the departure of many 
skilled laborers to work in overseas 
projects pushed. up domestic wages for 
skilled workers and aggravated income 
differentials. Another negative effect 
of the move to diversification was a 
decline in the competitiveness of the 
traditional light manufacturing sector 
since most investment was targeted at 
heavy industrial projects. Still, Korean 
products gained invaluable international 
exposure and even today electronics, 
steel, and ships remain Korea’s most 
successful exports. 

Agricultural sector policy, the third 
and last major area of government 
endeavor in the 1970s, also met with 
mixed results. While increasing yields 
and raising average rural household 
income, a grain price support program 
led to increased inflationary pressures 
and contributed to an imbalance in the 
supply and demand of agricultural 
commodities. One - positive policy 
measure, however, was the implementa- 
tion of the Saemaul Movement, an 
indigenous self-help program designed 
to improve rural conditions through 
the construction of infrastructure projects 
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for transportation, water supply, and 
rural electrification. The government 
also supplied technical support and 
subsidized fertilizer and other farm 
inputs. 

The combined force of these three 
policy thrusts contributed to the 
continued high growth of the Korean 
economy while upgrading the nation’s 
export structure. However, growth 
and structural change were accompanied 
by high and persistent inflation. Im- 
balances stemming from the overly-rapid 
structural’ shifts created problems as 
well. Salient among these difficulties 
were over-investment in heavy industry, 
price distortions caused by, government 
controls, and high wage increases without 
accompanying higher productivity. These 
problems weakened export competitive- 
ness, thus slowing the overall economy 
and . concurrently worsening income 
distribution. 

3. Restructuring for Growth with 
Stability: 1979-Present 


. The seventies ended with a number 
of’ socio-economic problems in Korea, 
the combination of which caused a 
negative growth rate in 1980. The 
economy had become over-extended as 
a result “of the drive to promote heavy 
and chemical industries, which require 
a relatively long gestation period; these 
industries were hit especially hard by 
the second oitshock. Furthermore, 
the unfortunate political incident of 
1979 and the subsequent politico-social 
unrest also adversely affected continuous 
socio-economic development. Finally, 
the unprecedentedly poor harvest in 
1980 accounted for about three quarters 
of the negative growth rate for that 
year. With the birth of: the: Fifth 
Republic, the foremost concern of the 
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new administratior was economic 
stability, followed dy continued high 
growth and improved distribution of 
income. To achieve these interrelated 
goals, the government chose to promote 


competition, trade; and free enterprise’ 


through liberalizing both its internal 
and external economic policies. . 

In terms of external policy reforms, 
Korea has taken a number of positive 
steps to enhance trade and competitive- 
ness. Imports are being liberalized rapidly 
and tariff protection has been reduced 
considerably and will be further reduced 
on most commodities. Exports are 
being encouraged on the basis of intra- 
rather than inter-industry specialization 
in order to lower protectionist resistance 
abroad; market and product diversifica- 
tion is being sought as well. Measures 
have also been taken to facilitate the 
flow of technology .into .the country 
and important incentives have been 
created to 
in Korea. P pie a R 

Internal reforms include- the Anti- 
Monopoly Act of 1981, financial sector 
reforms involving a substantial reduction 
in the number of preferential loans, 
and income tax reforms. Further, the 
government has drastically lowered its 
budget deficit and placed a freeze on 
total spending for 1984, thus curbing 
an important source of inflation. The 
old concept of gcvernment-supported 
“strategic industries” is also being phased 
out; industries will now compete on 
their merits. In addition, instead of 
grain price supports and fertilizer 
subsidies, increases in off-farm income 
are being emphasized as the primary 
means of expanding total farm household 
income. 

These reforms have met with, great, 
success, thus,:fag. After suffering tis finst 


a 


induce foreign investment: . 
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negative growth in twenty years in 1980, 
the Korean economy rebounded 
magnificently, marking 6.2% and 9.2% 
growth rate in 1981 and 1983 respective- 
ly. More importantly, this growth has 
been accompanied by price stability 
since. 1982. The nation’s industrial 
structure has gradually been transformed 
into a more advanced and sounder one 
than before; better distribution of income 
has spread the fruits of growth to a 
broader range of the population. Indeed, 
it appears as if the liberalization strategy 
has brought about a new era of stable, 
diversified growth in Korea. 

Some may argue that pursuit of 
the liberalization strategy places the 
Korean economy at the mercy of 
industrial giants like the United States 
and Japan, that the strategy weakens 
Korean industry’s ability to respond 
to changes in the international economy. 
To the contrary — unless Korea opens 
its economy to the rest of the world, 
she can little hope that Jarge markets 
in Europe and North America will be 
receptive to Korean products. Further- 
more, Korea’s domestic industries can 
no longer enjoy government protection 
if they are to become truly competitive 
in the international arena. Liberalization 
is also in fundamental accord with Korea’s 
long standing commitment to interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Korea’s recent performance indicates 
that other free-trade nations in the Pacific 
Basin might benefit from a similar 
liberalization. strategy. This dynamic 
region has everything to gain from the 
moves toward. freer trade and furthering 


international cooperation. In this 
context, I will now examine Korea’s 
efforts to promote international 


cooperation in Asia and the Pacific. | 


I. THE NECESSITY FOR PACIFIC 
BASIN COOPERATION 


Korea’s renewed commitment to 
furthering the outward-looking develop- 
ment strategy through a series of 
liberalization programs is indicative, I 
feel, of the nation’s belief in the spirit 
of international cooperation as an engine 
of economic development. Certainly, 
Korea is not alone in the Pacific region 
in having identified international trade 
and cooperation as a successful means 
of promoting economic development — 
Japan, the dominant economy in the 
area, owes much of its phenomenonal 
growth and development to international 
trade and cooperation. The newly- 
industrializing countries of the Pacific 
Basin, all characterized by limited natural 
resources and large populations relative 
to land area, are especially dependent 
on exports and imports as well as on 
technical cooperation, for without them 
these economies, including Korea, would 
have few foundations on which to grow 
and to develop. The resources-rich 
developing nations of Asia and the Pacific 
similarly require external investment and 
demand to develop and to sell their 
natural resources, again underlining the 
importance of international cooperation. 
In short, all the nations of the Pacific 
Basin — the developing, the industrializ- 
ing, and the developed — share the 
common interest of protecting and 
enhancing a liberal cooperative inter- 
national climate throughout the region. 

In addition to these common 
interests, the nations of the region share 
a number of extremely important, 
interrelated goals: peace, understanding, 
and development. Only within an overall 
regional environment of peace and 
stability can the nations of the Pacific 
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Basin prosper. The maintenance of 
peace, in turn, requires that the countries 
in the area understand each other: Every 
country. in the Pacific Basin acts in 
its own interest, but the factors which 
determine each nation’s interest are 
different. Thus, the promotion of mutual 
understanding extends much beyond the 
simple evaluation of one’s neighbor’s 
economic policies, but must include 
a deeper appreciation for the political 
motivations and cultural imperatives 
behind such policies. ` Finally, all the 
nations in the region have the common 
goal of development.. This aim cannot 
be readily achieved through unilateral 
action; to the contrary, in the present 
global system, development entails the 
mutual efforts of a number of nations, 
developed and developing. In short, 
the whole development effort is greater 
than the sum of its parts. Herein lies 
the linkage between this third common 
goal and the first two of peace and 
understanding: the first two provide 
the basis in which the third may come 
about. 

Historical records show, however, 
that nations, or groups of nations, 
possessing common goals and interests 
do not always act in pursuit of these 
commonalities. Because of the realities 
of Pacific interdependence that we all 
recognize, the countries of the region 
are already aligned in a de facto economic 
bloc. The recognition of this inter- 
dependence thus arises as the primary 
policy concern, because only a few 
more steps need be taken to unify the 
Asia-Pacific Basin economically. On 
the economic and business level, unity 
already exists. What is important now 
is for the political leaderships of the 
free trade nations of Asia to acknowledge 
the existence of the Pacific Basin as a 


single economic entity and to respond 
to this realization with policies to exploit 
the advantages of intra-Pacific coopera- 
tion. The necessity for such a realization 
is all the more critical for newly- 
industrializing countries like Korea. 
However, many of tne issues raised are 
applicable to the developing and 


developed alike. 
1. The Realities af Regional Inter- 
dependence 


One of the most prominent realities 
that the NIC’s must face is their de- 
pendence’ on international trade. As 
a group, the ratio of the NIC’s 
manufactured product exports to total 
exports is continucusly growing and 
nearing the level of Japan. ` Besides, 
both the quantity and value-added of 
NIC exports -has been increasing 
significantly. Over the past ten years, 
no group has displayed the export growth 
of the NICs. These two factors — 
dependence on export of manufactured 
goods and rapid export growth — have 
a number of implications for trade and 
economic cooperaticn in the Pacific 
Basin. 

First, as NICs in general are resources- 
poor nations, they must import the 
raw materials necessary to produce 
manufactured goods for export. In 
addition, the overwhelming percentage 
of the raw materials processed by the 
Asian NICs originates in the Pacific 
region, while the Pecific Basin is also 
the destination of a significant portion 
of NIC exports. Obviously, then, 
measures to facilitate trade and resource 
flows within the Pecific are of great 
importance to the NICs in Asia: should 
economic relations between nations in 
the region deteriorate, the NICs would 
lose important suppliers of resources 
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as well as significant markets for their 
manufactures. 

' A further reality of the economic 
system of the Asia-Pacific region concerns 
the broad transformations occurring in 
the industrial structures of the newly- 
industrializing countries, changes which 
dictate the need for inter-regional 
cooperation. In general, the Asian NICs 
began their industrializing drives by 
concentrating on light manufacturing 
industries such as textiles and footwear, 
for example. These industries made the 
best use of the manpower. resources 
available in the NICs; indeed, the only 
comparative advantage the NICs possessed 
in the international market was a 
relatively well-trained, hard-working 
population available at low labor costs. 
Over time, however, the industrial 
structure within the NICs has moved 
away from traditional light industries 
into more sophisticated capital-intensive 
endeavors like electronics, shipbuilding, 
and, in certain cases, even the provision 
of financial services. This transformation 
has profound implications for the 
developing countries of the Pacific for 
not only has the natural resources demand 
of the NICs diversified, but more 
importantly, a vacuum has been created 
in the labor-intensive light manufacturing 
field. This void could most conceivably 
be filled by the DCs (Developed Countries) 
of the Pacific region, with economic 
cooperation from the advancing countries. 
In any case, the changes in the industrial 
structure of the NICs will soon force 
a reorientation of the Pacific system, 
and such a reorientation could be best 
orchestrated ‘through the cooperative 
efforts of the concerned nations. 

As the less-developed nations of the 
region move into labor-intensive light 
industries and as the industrializing 


countries begin to catch-up with the 
advanced economies of the Pacific, a 
number of problems of regional integra- 
tion will emerge. Not only are the 
countries of the Pacific Basin becoming 
increasingly interdependent, but they 
are becoming more homogeneous. They 
are sharing more and more of the same 
concerns, fears, and markets. Direct 
competition between the economies of 
the region may well lead to vicious and 
probably inconclusive conflicts of 
interest in which all will lose and none 
will gain. The Pacific Basin nations 
need to work together to manage the 
rising problems of integration to their 
collective advantage. Cooperation on 
the integration issue is far preferable 
to any other alternative and concerned 
policy makers in the region must seek 
workable solutions for furthering it. 

Of all the realities of Pacific Basin 
interdependence, one stands out clearly 
as the most important: simply, the 
nations of the region need each other. 
There is an enormous potential comple- 
mentarity between the free trade 
countries of the Pacific. The resources 
of the region’s DCs, the manufacturing 
capacity of the Asian NICs, and the 
technical and financial know-how of 
the ‘advanced all combine to make the 
Pacific area one of the most potentially 
dynamic and well-integrated regions in 
the world. To be sure, the Pacific today 
enjoys a dynamism lacking in much of 
the world, but for this dynamic growth 
to be strengthened and to continue, 
measures must be taken to enhance the 
complementarities existing between the 
region’s many nations. At present, 
however, the complementarities remain 
only potential. This point cannot be 
stressed enough. Throughout the Pacific 
and Asia, countries with very high 


ae abot, 
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memeden are competing directly 
with each other, instead of exploiting 
their common comparative advantages. 
This is leading to unnecessary economic 
waste in the region as a whole that must 


be avoided for mutual benefit of Soul 


region. 
The only rational economic response 
to this state of affairs is for each nation 


in the Pacific Basin to produce those ~ 


goods and services in which it has a 
comparative advantage. Should the 
countries of the region align themselves 
in such a fashion, the result would be a 
surprisingly well-integrated mixture of 
producers of 
manufactures, heavy industrial goods, 
and high technology items. Such a 
state of balance, however, will never 
transpire unless the nations of the area 
‘join together in cooperative efforts 
both to promote international specializa- 
tion and to increase human and natural 
resource complementarities. Given the 
state of the world trading system, it 
is unwise for the Pacific Basin countries 
to believe that substantive export success 
can be achieved on an individual, 
unilateral basis. The competition in 


=` the markets of the Western developed 


nations is simply too strong. However, 
if. Asia-Pacific countries can reconcile 
their differences and unify their 
objectives, the chance of enhancing 
the competitiveness of each in the 
developed markets will be considerably 
improved, Only through Pacific Basin 
cooperation, through open and frank 
discussions’ of mutual problems. and 
potentialities, can this goal be achieved. 


2. Responses to the Fears of Pacific 
Cooperation 


Needless to say, the image of Pacific 
Basin cooperation presented above is 


raw materials, light — 


payments, 


an overly idealized - one, _ Certain 
problems and obstacles exist which 
cannot be easily explained away under 
the rubric of “Pacific cooperation.” 


However,. even ‘the legitimate fears of 
: regional ‘ countries and suspicions can 
“be assuaged, if. not .ameriorated, by 
arguments favoring cooperation. 
' most important’ point in this regard is 


The 


that no vision. of Pacific cooperation 
calls for: an exclusiondry organization 
along the lines of the EEC or OPEC. 


All projections foresee a voluntary 


organization with the primary objective 
of encouraging mutual understanding — 
a forum, if you will, in which individual 
countries can explain and justify their 
actions and in which other countries 
may offer advice and criticism. 

In this context, it is appropriate 
to examine the sources of fears and 
objections concerning Pacific cooperation, 
particularly prevailing in a newly-in- 
dustrializing Asian country like Korea. 
This sentiment may be summarized with 
one. phase: overly conservative pro- 
tectionism at home and abroad. More 
than ‘any one group of countries, the 
Asian NICs depend on trade for their 
livelihood; and protectionism, either in 
the form of trade barriers in the advanced 
countries. or import-substitution programs 
in the developing world, is a threat to 
this livelihood. However, each and 
every nation has an interest in promoting 
its own economic well-being through 


policies assuring domestic employment 


protecting the balance of 
and the like. The only 
solution will lie in the willingness of 
the concerned nations as well: as the 
NICs to negotiate. and make concessions 
to the vested domestic interests in other 
countries. At present, such negotiations 
and concessions can -be organized only 


creation,’ 
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on a bilateral basis, far from the most 
efficient - means of solving what is 
essentially. a multilateral . problem. 
Promoting. cooperation -on. an intra- 
: Pacific, if not international basis, is a 
better method. to reach mutually 
acceptable agreements. with.-one’s trading 
partners. | 
‘In promoting the Pacific Basin 
cooperation, a number- of salient fears 
and objections emerge in the developing 
countries. | Beyond worries over the 
loss of economic independence, probably 
the greatest fear in the DCs is the fear 
.of economic ‘domination. The specter 
of a return to something like a Greater 
East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere frightens 
many of the smaller developing nations 
in the region in the economic sense; 
efforts to encourage Pan-Pacific economic 
cooperation may well be construed as 
the first steps in that direction. In 
response to these fears, it must be stressed 
that Pacific Basin cooperation entails 
only that: mutual cooperation. Coopera- 
. tion between countries does not imply 
either dominance by one nation nor 
the exclusionary practices of the EEC, 
but merely joint efforts to solve mutual 
problems. The large economies of the 
region will not dictate the operations 
of the small, but the understanding 
of how both the large and the small 
operate independently but harmoniously 
would be beneficial to both. | 
There also exists a perception among 
the DCs of the Pacific Basin that Pacific 
cooperation would lead to a crystaliza- 
tion of the present system of vertical 
trade, in which the DCs would remain 
as the resource suppliers and would 
not develop. Organized: Pacific coopera- 
tion, according to this perception, would 
relegate the DCs to the lowest position 
‘on the scale of economic development 


and then suppress efforts for indigenous 
industrial growth in these countries. 
Such opinions, however, ignore what 
the NICs and the advanced countries of 
the region can provide to the developing 
countries. Within the context of Pacific 
community cooperation, science and 
technology, industrial expertise, and 
development assistance can flow more 
easily from the more advanced to the 
DCs. Cooperation is not a one-way 
street, and the NICs are not attempting 
to lure developing nations into an 
economic trap. Both sides can help 
each other, and both sides should help 
each other. 

A final concern of all Pacific nations 
is the heterogenous composition of the 
societies. in the region, which would 
appear to work against the political 
implementation of Pacific community 
cooperation. Proponents of this view 
argue that the many cultures, religions, 
and races of the region work against 
an area-wide cooperation on economic 
issues. In addition, historical animosities 
permeate the region, further inhibiting 
the potential for meaningful cooperation. 
Despite these negative influences, 
however, cooperation serves the greater 
interests of all the nations in the region. 
To be sure, the outward appearance 
of the’ Pacific community is one of 
diversity, but in this diversity, ironically, 


there is strength. Diversity of cultures 


and traditions preserves the individuality 
of nations bound together by economic 
necessity. The countries of the. region 


_ can join in discussions over common 


economic interests without fear of 
cultural or social encroachment. If 
anything, the concept of Pacific Basin 
cooperation will help increase mutual 
understanding, respect, and appreciation, 
all factors which will have positive 
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ramifications on intra-regional coopera- 
tion. 


IV. KOREAN EFFORTS TO 
PROMOTE PACIFIC 
BASIN COOPERATION 


To sum up, the arguments in favor 
of a systemat of Asia-Pacific cooperation 
far outweigh arguments against such 
an alliance. Free trade stands as both 
the cornerstone and the objective of 
such an alliance; by definition, therefore, 
Pacific Community cooperation is non- 
exclusionary and non-discriminatory. In 
the present global climate of protec- 
tionism, it would be a bold and imagina- 
tive step for the free nations of the 
region to establish an organization 
devoted towards furthering economic 
cooperation. Indeed, from the perspec- 
tive of the newly-industrializing countries, 
it is imperative that the free nations 
band together in support of liberalization 
and free trade. Everyone is hurt by 
protectionist barriers, and once such 
barriers are erected, it is easier to follow 
suit. than to combat the protectionist 
trend. Should a group of affected nations 
cooperate, however, efforts to reduce 
barriers could be effective. | 

In this spirit, Korea has taken its 
own initatives to foster both inter- and 
intra-regional cooperation. In the face 
of growing protectionism, this program 
has been difficult to justify domestically, 
but the consequences of the alternative 


— to erect barriers of our own — are. 


even worse. Perhaps Korea’s program 
can serve as a useful reference for other 
Asian NICs. ' . 

Liberalization is one of the funda- 
mental tenets of Korea’s 
development. Liberalization is aimed 
not only at imports, but also at financial 


long-term- 


markets, foreign exchange controls, and 
foreign investment opportunities. The 
liberalization policy adopted by the 
Korean government is designed to increase 
the competitiveness and, therefore, 
strength of Korean firms and industries 
by removing the protective mantel and 
forcing them to compete as equals in 
the open market. Liberalization will 
also push Korean firms into intra-rather 
than inter-industry specialization, thus 
resulting in product and market diversi- 
fication and an overall deepening of 
the Korean industrial structure. It is 
also anticipated that a gradual opening 
of agriculture to liberalization will make 
Korean produce competitive, which 
would ultimately allow the government to 
abandon its costly price support policy 
for major food grains. In short, Korea is 
taking steps to open up its economy to 
market forces, step by step. 

Import liberalization is certainly the 
most important aspect of the liberaliza- 
tion program. In the past few years, 
Korea has moved from a “positive list” 
for imports to a “negative list.” That 
is, any item may now be imported unless 
it is specifically noted, whereas previously 
only specified items were allowed into 
the country. The import liberalization 
ratio — the number of non-restricted 
items over the number of total items — 
has been increasing steadily for the past 
several years and will reach 95% by 
1988, Liberalization is by necessity a 
gradual process, and the liberalization 
scheme has an adjustment mechanism 
built in itself to prevent domestic 
industries from undue suffering, such 
as early warning to affected industries. 
The general trend towards the elimination 
of protection, however, is clear, and 
equally clear is the growing interna- 
tionalization of the Korean. economy. 
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Our development process has shown 
that import substitution is ineffective 
in fostering internationally competitive 
industries. The other alternative is 
opening up to compete in both the 
free world and domestic market. i 

Import liberalization will have a 
number of ‘significant effects on the 
development and structural change of 
Korean industry. For one, the removal 
of restrictions on technology from abroad 
enables broader dissemination of technical 
know-how while forcing domestic 
technology to develop.. More important 
is the product and market diversification 
which will result from import liberaliza- 
tion. As more foreign goods enter the 
domestic market, Korean firms will 
be forced to offer a number of choices 
for any given product, resulting in intra- 
industry specialization. This in turn 
will lead to improved export performance, 
as Korean firms can seek out new and 
larger markets with a variety of products. 
This process, therefore, will facilitate 
the market forces to weed out the 
inefficient firms and strengthen competi- 
tive companies. It serves as the test 
for domestic industries, .which grew 
under the protectionist umbrella, to 
find out whether such firms, far past 
the infancy stage, are ready to compete 
in-the open market. 

Another area which has been heavily 
influenced by the liberalization policy 
is the financial sector. Since its inde- 
pendence, Korea has been very wary 
of allowing too much foreign capital 
into the country, with foreign ownership 
of domestic firms being especially 
prohibited. Along with the import 
liberalization program, however, oppor- 
tunities for foreign investment are being 
increased, albeit slowly. Greater latitude 
is being given to the activities of foreign 


banks, and, for that matter, to the 
domestic banking industry as well. The 
feeling is that to finance properly the 
next stage of Korea’s growth, the financial 
sector will have to attain the same level 
of competitiveness as the industrial 
sector. That implies greater freedom 
for foreign investment and fewer controls 
on domestic banks. A number of 
concrete steps have already been taken; 
the elimination of preferential -loans 
to so-called “strategic” industries, for 
example, has considerably lightened the 
demands on the financial sector. Joint 
ventures with foreign companies are 
being actively promoted and foreign 
exchange controls for remitting profits 
and dividends are being loosened. 

Finally, but not the least, an im- 
portant ingredient in intemational 
cooperation is technical cooperation, 
particularly among developing countries. 
Korea is always ready to share its 
development experience with any 
developing country. Its government 
and government-supported institutions 
are expanding the number of trading 
programs and study tours every year. 
Domestically inefficient industries due to 
adverse factor endowments are en- 
couraged to seek their joint venture 
partners in both developed and developing 
countries. Despite the need to obtain 
foreign capital requirements from the 
world financial market, Korean exporters 
of ships and plants are obliged to finance 
these exports.. As soon as Korea begins 
to enjoy balance-of-payment surpluses in 
the late 1980’s, it is conceivable that 
Korea will be an aid-giving and donor 
country. 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 
Needless 


to say, there has been 
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considerable domestic opposition to 
liberalization and international coopera- 
tion. Businessmen losing their protective 
shields complain, why us when the 
rest of the world is increasing protection? 
Farmers .are no less upset about the 
potential phasing out of the grain price 
support program and by the prospect 
of liberalized imports of. foreign food- 
stuffs. Large conglomerates operating 
inefficient or . technically outmoded 
companies are also unhappy. However, 
those who are. resisting in many cases, 
_if not all, are the: most inefficient sectors 
of the Korean economy.., 
purpose’ of the liberalization campaign 
is to force inefficient industries to either 
- become competitive or fold up, an 
essential precondition if the economy 
„is ever to develop past the newly-in- 
dustrializing stage into the ranks of the 
advanced. . 
remembering — at some point in the 
development of a nation; infant: industry 
and other forms of ‘protection must 
be dismissed.. in- order. to. have the 
competitive potential ` of the -economy 
realize itself. 

Korea is seeking to join - “ete: 
developing and ` developed nations in 
the -_ drive for liberalization... Alone, 
the Korean effort will frankly have 
little global impact. However, the unified 


Indeed, the . 


. This is a lessori well worth. 


efforts of the free trade nations of the 
Asian-Pacific region can have the 
international impact that the actions of 
one or two countries alone cannot. 
For this reason, Korea has been actively 
promoting international cooperation 
through such organizations as the Pacific 
Economic Cooperaticn Conference and 
the recently formed International 
Economic Policy Council within the 
Economic Planning Board. However, 
promoting international cooperation in 
any region requires a long and patient 
cooperative process to harmonize the 
interests of participating nations and to 
share its benefits among each and every 
country. 

_ A forum like this. Regional Expert 
Conference, as well as other channels 
focusing on different levels and aspects, 
would certainly promote mutual under- 
standing of the significance of the issue 
at hand and ultimately lead to collective. 
actions... to enhance _ international 
cooperation in the Pacific and Asia. 
The sooner a ‘consensus is reached among 
the free-bloc nations in the region and 
the sooner collective actions are taken, 
the sooner -the anticipated Pacific Age 


= will dawn, ` The developed, the newly 


industrializing, and the developing free- 
bloc nations in the Pacific Basin should 
all work together toward this goal. 


The Role of Technology Development 
and the Policy for a 
Mutual Cooperation System in 
Asia and the Pacific 


Chang-dal Kim . 


INTRODUCTION 


The Korean economy over the past 
decade has been characterized by - high 
growth and rapid progress in industrializa- 
tion process. Industry has been the 
driving force behind the past growth. 
The 1960s saw the development of 
import-substitution industries, expansion 
of: export-oriented light industries and 
the initiation of support for producer 
goods. This was followed in 1970s 


by the expansion of heavy and chemical . 


industries, a shift in emphasis from 
capital imports to technology imports 
and a drive to strengthen the competitive- 
ness of its export-oriented industries 
in the international market. As Korea 
enters the 1980s, it has clearly reached 
a critical point in its industrial adjustment 
and development process. To éfsure 
continued growth in the future, efforts 
to develop our industrial infrastructure 
will be directed into the technological 
intensive direction. In-line with such 
a change of industrial development, 


this strategy necessitates the highly 
creative and technological development 
activities involving improvement of 


‘imported overseas products from simple 


imitation: to further. development of 
completely new products. These days 
Korea is facing stiff competition with 
advanced countries. These advanced 
countries: are the sources of Korea’s 


. advanced technologies as well as markets 


of its export products, so they are our 
competitors as well as our suppliers in 
the technology sectors. 

High costs of energy, a worsening 
balance-of-payments situation, increasing 
competition with both developing and 
developed countries for its products 
in world markets, protectionism in 
countries to which Korea exports, and 
the difficulty of access to advanced 
technologies needed for further industrial 
development call for the implementation 
of bold new strategies and technology 
policies. An export-oriented industrializa- 
tion strategy, like import-substitution, 
can also lead to external dependence 
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unless strong measures are taken to 
‘improve national technological capabili- 
ties. 

Against this background, the purposes 
of this paper are to briefly review Korea’s 
past industrial growth and structural 
changes as well as the pattern of science 
and technology investments. The methods 
for financing technological advancement 
will also be introduced. Finally practical 
value of international cooperation among 
financial development institutions in 
Asia and the Pacific region will be 
examined. 


I. DEVELOPMENT PATH OF THE 
KOREAN ECONOMY 


During the years following the end 


Quarterly 


of Korean War (1950-53) and in the 
early 1960s, the Korean economy grew 
at about the same rate as the rest of the 
world. After Korea adopted an outward- 
looking development strategy, however, 
its exports increased dramatically and 
investments also rose sharply. 

Consequently, Korea’s GNP grew at 
an average annual raie of 8.1% between 
1962 and 1983, far exceeding the growth 
rates of the developed countries which 
averaged 3.7% per annum during the 
same period. Korea’ GNP increased 
almost five-fold from 8.2 trillion won 
in 1961 to 45.6 trillion won in 1983 
at 1980 prices. In terms of current 
prices, per capita GNP climbed from a 
mere US$82 in 1961 to US$1,880 in 
1983. 


Table 1. Economic Growth Rate (%) 


Year 1962-66 ‘67-71 712-16 77-81 ‘82-83 
Korea 7.8 9.6 9.7 5.8 7.5 
Developed Nations 5.4 4.2. 33 2.8 0.9 
Source: Economic Planning Board.. 
Table 2. The Performance of the Korean Economy 
1961 1972 1983 1962-83 
ca (A) (B) Growth% BIA 
GNP 1980 prices: trillion won 8.2 19,9 45.6 8l 5.6 
_ (current prices in billions 
of $): (2.1) (106) - (75.1) 
Population in millions 25.8 33.5 40.0 2.0 1.6 
Per Capita 1980 prices: thousand won 317 593 1,142 6.0 3.6 
GNP (current prices in 
. dollars): (82) (1,880) 


(316). 





Source: Economic Planning Board — 
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This rapid growth brought about 
important changes in the structure of the 
- economy in terms of relative contribu- 
tions to GNP, employment and exports. 
The share of manufacturing of total 
GNP doubled in less than two decades, 
from 16% of GNP in 1963 to 30% of 
GNP in 1983. During 1963-83 the 
share of those employed in manufacturing 
increased from 9% to 23% of total 


employment. The manufacturing sector’s 
export performance was even more 
remarkable; its share of total commodity 
exports increased from 20% in 196] 
to 95% in 1983. At the same time, 
agriculture lost its dominance. During 
1963-83 its share of GNP fell from 43% 
to 14%; from 63% to 30% of total 
employment; and from 80% to 5% of 
commodity exports. 


Table 3. Sector Composition of GNP, Employment and Exports (%) 


Agriculture Manufacturing Service Total 
Percentage of GNP 
1963 43.1 16.2 40.7 100.0 
1973 25.0 26.0 49.0 100.0 
1983 14.0 29,4 56.1 100.0 
Employment 
(% of total employment) 
1963 63.1 8.7 > .28.2 100.0 
1973 50.6 14.2 335.2 190.0 
1983 29.7 23:3 47.0 100.0 
Export 
(% of total commodity exports) 
1961 80.0 20.0 — 100.0 
1973 10.0 90.0 — 100.0 
1983 5.0 95.0 — 100.0 


Source: Economic Planning Board and statistics of the Bank of Korea 


Within the manufacturing sector, 
heavy industry expanded noticeably, as 
its share of the manufacturing sector 


increased from 26% in 1961 to 52% 
in 1983; 


Table 4, Composition-of the Manufacturing Sector (%) 


Year Light Industry 
1960. 13.7 
1972 . 65.1 
1983 48.2 


Heavy Industry Total Mfg 
26.3 100.0 
34.9 100.0 
51.8 100.0 





Source: Economic Planning Board 
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As a result of its export performance, 
Korea’s share of the world market grew 
steadily and in 1981 Korea accounted 
for 14% of aggregate manufactured 
exports from all developing countries. 
Although this represented only 1% 
of the total volume of world trade, 
Korea had managed to establish a 
dominant position in certain product 
markets by concentrating its export 
efforts initially on the U.S. and Japanese 
markets, and on a limited number of 
labor-intensive products where it had 
the highest comparative advantage. Korea 
also made important progress in broaden- 
ing its export product base. Since 1970 
the emphasis on export of light industrial 
products has been reduced considerably ; 
heavy industry’s share of total manu- 
factured exports increased from 22% 
in 1971 to 60% in 1983. 

The Governments development 
strategy will continue to be outward- 
looking and will involve further opening 


up of the domestic economy. Exports” 
will continue to be a major engine of’ 


growth, and they are planned to increase 


at 11% per annum in volume until 1986. 


To enhance the competitiveness. of 
Korean industry, emphasis will- be laid 
on quality improvement and product 
innovation. To this end, the Government 
will expose domestic producers to foreign 
competition through import liberaliza- 
tion, encourage the inflow of foreign 
investment and technologies, and upgrade 
both the technological capability. of 
Korean industry and skilled manpower. 
In order to further encourage its in- 
dustries to develop international 
competitiveness in line with the shifting 
comparative advantages in the world 
market, the Government intends to 
reduce excessive intervention in the 
private sector and to rely increasingly 


on market mechanisms in the field of 
investment. Investment strategies planned 
for the manufacturing sector are also 
expected to be changed. For light 
manufacturing industries, greater weight 
will be attached to investments in quality 
improvement and the replacement of 
obsolete facilities. For heavy machinery 
industries, the emphezsis will be laid on 
complementary investments in parts and 
components in order to improve the 
competitiveness of these industries. 

In line with this change in the method 
of the Government’s economic manage- 
ment, the thrust of the future plan will 
be the continuous transformation of 
Korea’s industrial structure to one which 
depends on a highly skilled labor force 
and advanced technology. The single 
and most important factor for the success 
of this transformation and one of the 
keys to Korea’s continuous prosperity 
during the next decade will be how 
effectively it builds up its technological 
capabilities. 


’. IL PATTERN OF INVESTMENT 
IN TECHNOLOGY 
DEVELOPMENT 


The pattern of research and develop- 


“ment (R&D) spending in Korea will 


be examined in order to assess the 
priority of R&D activities within the 
economy as well as within R&D establish- 
ments; and to evaluate whether the 
structure of existing R&D establishments 
is appropriate for Korea’s current and 
future state of industrialization. 

Total R&D spending increased during 
the last decade from W 10.5 billion 
in 1970 to W 457.7 billion in 1982 as 
shown below; 
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Table 5. Growth of R&D Sector 


vin Total Spending 7 Total 
(W million, current price) Spending/GNP (%) 
1970 -10,547 0.30 
1975 42,663 0.44- 
1976 60,900 0.46 
1979 174,038 0.60 
1981 293,131 0.69 
1982 457,688 0.95 


SORGE. “Ministry of Science and Technology 


AS a percentage of GNP. total R&D 


spending outpaced the rate of increase 


in GNP growth by increasing from 0.3% 
of GNP in 1970 to 0.95% in 1982. 
Although this was among the highest 


of the developing countries, it was still - 


spending of. 2-3% in industrialized 
countries. During the Fifth Five-Year 


‘Plan (1982-86) the Government plans 


to further increase investments in R&D 
to 2.0% of GNP by 1986 as shown in 
Table 6. 


Table 6. Projected Investments in Science and Technology 
Fifth Five Year Plan (‘82-°86) 
(won billion, constant 1982 price) 


considerably smaller than the R&D 
l Investments 
Year Amount . fof GNP 
1982 713.3 1:3 
1983 886.6. . 1.5 
1984 1,080.2 1.7 
1985 1,297.8 1.9 
1986 1,468.6 2.0 


Source: Ministry of Science and Technology 


The sharp increase in R&D invest- 
ments from about 0.4% of GNP in the 
years prior to 1977 to almost 1% of 
GNP by 1982 is connected with the 
establishment of some fifteen new public 


Funding by Source 


Gov't Private Gov't: Priv 
349.5 363.8 49:51 
425.6 461.0 48:52 
507.7 572.5. 47:53 

-597.0 700.8 46:54 
660.9 807.7. 


45:55 


research institutes by the Government 
and several dozens of private research 
institutes by major industrial groups. 
Despite the’ aforementioned - growth 
in the R&D ‘sector, Korea’s R&D 
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investments have not sufficiently focused 
on serving the growing technological 
needs of Korean industry. Though 
industry has made significant progress, 
its share of total R&D investments 
reached only 45% in 1982; the balance 
of 55% was accounted for by the public 
sector research institute system which 


includes government institutes, public 
institutes and universities. This contrasts 
sharply to the structure of the R&D 
sectors in industrialized countries where 
the increasing comp:exity and cost of 
development work has led to industry’s 
dominance in total R&D performance 
to over 60%. 


Table 7. R&D Investments by Sector Performance 
(won billion, current price) _ 


Gov't Public 
Institute 


Non-Profit 
Institute — 


‘Amount (%) Amount (%) Amount (%) Amount (%) 


Korea: 
1980 47.7 (23) 56.8 (27) 
1981 42.3 (15) 103.0 (35) 
1982 55.0 (12) 131.0 (29) 
Japan: 
_ 1978 (14) (2) 
USA | 
(13). + (3) 


1982 


“Industry University Total 
81.4 (38) 25.9 (12) 211.7 
20.7 (41) 272 (9) 293.1 
205.1 (45) 65.6 (14) 457.7 

(64) (20) 
(72) © (12) 


Source: Ministry of Science and Technology 


The dominance of the public research 
institute system is not necessarily 
undesirable. In fact, in developing 
countries, the public sector is often the 


only one with the resources needed | 


to establish. and maintain, the technologi- 
cal infrastructure. required to cater to 
the country’s needs. The issue is whether 
public sector institutes serve industry 


effectively. Basic and applied research 
represented 53% of iotal R&D expendi- 
tures in 1981 with the development 
work accounting for 47%. By contrast 
Japan and USA spent about 40% on 
basic and applied research and about 
60% of the total R&D on development 
work as Table 8. shows; 
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Table 8. R&D Expenditures by Stage of R&D (%) 





Basic 
Research 

Korea: 

1979 23 

1981 24 
Japan: 

1981 14 
USA: 

1981 . 13 


ddan Development 
44 30 
5 47 
26 60 
22 65 


Source: Ministry of Science and Technology 


Il. INDUSTRY’S INVESTMENTS 
IN TECHNOLOGY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Korea’s initial industrialization was 
primarily directed and controlled by 
national strategy and was based on 
imported foreign technologies. Those 
technologies were easily transferable with 
minimal in-house R&D efforts by local 
recipients and were acquired from abroad 
primarily through means other than 
direct foreign investments. The pre- 
dominant mode of technology transfer 
was through the import of capital 
equipment and turnkey plant construc- 
tion. Consequently expenditures on 
foreign technical assistance as well as 
engineering services constituted a 
significant part of industry’s technology 
expenditures. 

Korea’s industry gradually acquired 
considerable technological and manufac- 
turing know-how through decades of 
manufacturing experience, reverse 
engineering, participation in turnkey plant 
construction and numerous contacts with 


foreign capital equipment suppliers. 
Industry’s steady accumulation of 
technological competence enabled 


companies not only to disassemble the 
package of foreign technologies but 
also to select the most appropriate 
technologies through licensing agree- 
ments. At the same time, as Korea 
gradually expanded into more knowledge- 
and-technology-intensive industries such 
as shipbuilding, iron and steel manufac- 


turing, electronics and other machinery 
"industries, licensing arrangements were 


often the most cost-effective and 


' time-saving method for obtaining the 


necessary technological and manufac- 
turing information. . 

With the growing technological 
sophistication of industry and with 


_ industry’s ambitious plans for expansion 


into a number of technology-intensive 


industries in recent years, royalty 
payments by industry increased 
dramatically from less than US$80 


million a year during 1977-79 to US$115 
million in 1982 in current terms. The 
relative importance of in-house R&D 
work has also been gradually recognized 
by industry in line with its growing 
technological competence and the 
changing technological needs. The 
growing importance of licensing arrange- 
ments in Korea is shown in Table 9. 
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Table 9, Industry’s Royaity Payments 
(in current price) 


Year 


1961—71 

1972—76 

1977—79 
1980 
1981 
1982 - 


Amount (US$ million) 


17.0 

96.5 
237.1 
107.2 ` 
107.1 
115.7 





Source: Ministry of Science and Technology 


There has also been a remarkable 
increase in industrial technology 
investments over the past years, and 
the investment pattern within the 
manufacturing sector in Korea is shown 
in Table 10 and 11. The first point to 
note is that, like the advanced countries, 


R&D investment is highly. concentrated . . 
— electrical machinery. accounted for- - 
30% of investments in 1982 and chemicals. - 

for over 11%. As a zatio of sales, total 
R&D investments by manufacturing 
averaged 0.58%. 


Table 10. Manufacturing Firm’s R&D Expenditures & Sales 1982 


R&D Expenditure (A) Sales (B) 
(million won) (billion won) A/B% 

Foods 11,892 3,608 0.33 
Textiles & Clothing 13,081 5,678 0.23 
Wood Products 1,106 164 0.68 
Pulp & Paper 2,464 388 0.63 
Industrial Chemicals 7,939 964 0.82 
Other Chemicals 13,828 974 1.42 
Petroleum Refining 1,124 3,887 0.03 
Petroleum & Coal 1,097 549 0.20 
Rubber Products 8,375 871 0.96 
Plastic Products 13,969 986 1.42 
Ceramics 5,207 880 0.59 
Iron & Steel 6,828 2,889 0.24 
Nonferrous 2,100 508 0.41 
Fabricated Metals 2,892 304 0.95 
Machinery 13,203 1,088 1.21 
Electrical Machinery 60,937 2,501 2.44 
Transport Equipment 19,888 2,741 0.73 
Precision Machinery 1,027 77 1.34 
Other Machinery 1,574 134 1.17 

Total - 188,531 29,19] 0.65 
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Table 11. Industry’s In-House R&D Expenditure 
(in current prices ) 





Year Amount (billion won) R&D/Sales (%) 
1971 | 1.3 oe 

1976 15.1 — 

1980 81.4 0.47 

1981 120.6 0.54 

1982 231.9 0.58 
Source: Ministry of Science and Technology r 


The rapid growth of R&D within 
private enterprises is also reflected by 
the drastic increase in number of R&D 


institutes established by private firms 
as shown in Table 12. 


Table 12. Number of Private Enterprises R&D Institutes . 


Year 


1981 
1982 
1983 


Number 


53 
83 
112 


Source: Ministry of Science and Technology 


IV. TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCING 


Industrial firms in Korea have faced 
difficulty in raising funds for the intangi- 
ble inputs of knowledge and expertise 
or the “software” aspects of technology 
development from existing financial 
institutions. To understand this situation, 
examination of the various phases of 
the technology innovation cycle is 
necessary. As is illustrated in Figure 1., 
the cycle is generally viewed as consisting 
of four phases; (i) start-up, (ii) pre- 
commercial, (ii) expansion and (iv) 
maturity. The first phase, start-up, 
comprises feasibility studies and technical 


research. The second phase, pre-com- 
mercial, ‘involves construction of 
prototypes and pilot plants, preliminary 
production and marketing tests. The 
third phase, expansion, consists of rapid 
expansion -of production and sales. 
In the fourth phase, maturity, sales 
grow nominally in accordance with the 
state of the economy and market 
conditions. 

In the Korean situation, the focus 
of industrial development has been on 
the market phase of the technological 
innovation process: This has been 
appropriate for a developing country 
which is in a situation where it relies 
on imported, fairly proven, standard 
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technologies embodied with machineries 
and equipments, which can be easily 
assimilated. Commercial banks and other 
conventional financial institutions provide 
the financing services useful at the 
expansion and maturity phase of the 
innovation cycle. But their services 
are not available at the start-up and 
pre-ccommercial phases, namely, the 
' pre-market phase, where Korea needs 
to develop capacity as a necessary condi- 
tion of its accelerated technological 
development. The risky nature of pro- 
jects at the pre-market phase makes 
conventional financing services unattrac- 
tive both to lenders and borrowers; 
_ lenders prefer less risky projects and 
borrowers prefer to restrict their 
activities to what could be self-financed 
so as not to incur debts that would be 
difficult to service in the event of project 
failure. 

The foregoing discussions indicate 
that new financing instruments of risk- 
sharing nature should be made available 
to promote and stimulate industry to 
undertake more R&D activities. This 
rationale led the Korean government 
and private business circles to establish 
the Korea Technology Development 
Corporation (KTDC) in 1981. 

The principal area of the innovation 
cycle covered by the activities of KTDC 
is the pre-market phase as illustrated 
in Figure 1. Thus, KTDC supports 
R&D, the import of technology, improve- 
ment of the product and manufacturing 
process and commercial exploitation of 
R&D results. Figure 1 also shows that 
the various areas of emphasis covered 
by the financing institutions. While 
the conventional’ financial institutions 
are interested in the post-market phase, 
the thrust of KTDC in much further 
upstream and covers practically the 


entire range of the pre-market phase 
of the cycle. 


V. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
TECHNOLOGY COOPERATION 
IN THE REGION 


As is generally known, achieving 
technological autonomy in developing 
countries is perceived to be an explicit 
policy objective of their international 
cooperation. However, recent experience 
shows that the traditional flows of 
technology to developing countes have 
failed in closing the technological gap 
that exists and differentiates industri- 


alized countries from developing 
countries. This gap is incessantly 
widening. There is substantial ground 


for believing that either the direction 
or creation of new ways and means for 
the acquisition of technology by 
developing countries is more than a 
mere policy choice, but it is a pre- 
requisite to development. 

The economic progress of Asia and 
the Pacific region is observable today. 
This advance, further propelled by those 
involved in technology development, 
is opening a new era of even greater 
industrialization development. However, 
if the pace of progress is left to take a 
path of its own, there is no assurance 
that the trends will move smoothly and 
automatically’ in a favorable direction. 
Unless the planning authorities in this 
region are definitive in formulating and 
implementing national strategies, there 
can be no systematic cooperation 
program to facilitate development. 

The first objective of such a program 
must be to encourage the clear articula- 
tion of needs according to the conditions 
of the individual countries. This is a 
process of assigning the appropriate 
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Figure 1l. 
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role to the concerned countries. As 
an advanced industrial country, Japan 
should share its industrial technologies 
with other less developed countries. 
Some newly industrialized countries such 
as Korea, Taiwan and Singapore are not 
blessed with abundant natural resources 
but are characterized by their successful 
achievements in technological develop- 
ment. However, it is difficult for them 
to engage in large-scale R&D projects. 
Relatively small-scale R&D projects would 
be more appropriate for these countries 
and they should be willing to share their 
technologies with other developing 
countries. For other Pacific countries 
with rich human and natural resources, 
their strategy formulations may be 
confined to the choice and acquisition 
of technology and industrial manufactur- 
ing processes appropriate to their 
circumstances, 

The second major objective would 
be to clarify the fact in the technological 
innovation process there is high risk, 
not only for those responsible for 
technological innovation but also for 
all those who, directly or indirectly, 
may be affected by or use the technology. 
The amount of funding for R&D has 
been increasing in recent years, and the 
risk in terms of R&D results has also 
been increasing. Cooperation is often 
an effective solution to these perceived 
risks. Technological cooperation, as 
reflected by joint R&D projects, licensing 
agreements and information exchanges, 
is expanding. However, the nature of 
cooperative mechanisms is constrained 
not so much by the particular strategy 
involved as by the degree to which a 
country is prepared to engage in it. A 
number of obstacles and disappointments 
by developing countries tend to indicate 
that many of the problems were 


attributable to a blind adoption of 
arrangements which were not suited to 
the economic and political situations 
of the countries concerned. This 
condition will require more enlightened 
approaches by both governments as 
well as private firms than have been 
applied in the past. 

The third major element relates to 
technology transfer among the regional 
countries. New tecanology must be 
induced and used by individual countries 
according toits own development level 
and needs. The most effective method 
of technology transfer occurs when 
private firms take the initiative and 
engage in cooperative efforts in a 
commercial setting. 

Under this structural framework, 
major recommendations made just 
recently in various international meetings 
and conferences can be summarized as 
follows; first, technology development 
and flows are both dynamic and complex 
activities. They are psople-oriented and 
a people-to-people activity. Thus, there 
is the necessity of conducting training 


‘programs with an international scope. 


Second, a body of technology monitoring 
and information network service should 
be established to screen prospective 
technology inflows and outflows and 
to monitor them in terms of their legal, 
technical and economi: viability. Third, 
technical cooperation programs among 
developing countries as well as between 
developing and developed countries 
should be strengthened. Institutional 
cooperation between E&D institutes and 
government agencies of developing and 
developed countries should be explored 
in the areas of joint R&D activities, 


‘exchange of technical information and 


experts, technology promotion con- 
ferences, etc. 
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In addition to these recommenda- 
tions, other measures to improve 
international cooperation of practical 
' value have to. be expanded. It is expected 
that close cooperation among the 
existing development financing institutes 
including development banks would 
greatly enhance the effectiveness of 
the international cooperation in this 
region. 

As for the directions indicated by 
this broader view of technology policy 
for. development financing institutes 
whose main business scope is the 
development of technology innovation 
‘er industrial development in a country, 
they .should probe not only the 
technological ~ merit 
proposal, but also the possible techno- 
economic feasibility of the technology 
once “it. is developed ‘and implemented. 
They ‘should :' ‘compare - the proposed 


a TR ‘under’ realistic’ conditions in 


l © developing.. country: . with’. existing 
E ünder. comparable circum- 
- stances. _ They -shoùld also consider the 
likely obstacles to. innovation and to 
try to deal with them as early as possible 
and as well as establish contact with 
potential users of the technology as 
early as possible. They also should 
mobilize capital and are in close coordina- 
_tion with government policies. They 
should organize joint ventures, strengthen 
new enterprises and thus influence the 
appropriateness of new technologies. 
KTDC is- the first technology 
development financing institution of its 
kind in Asia and the Pacific region which 
specializes in financing for industrial 


of any project. 


technology development. In a region 
with no identical institution, I expect 
that development banks and more 
generally what are known as development 
financing institutions can also become 
technological institutions. Indeed, they 
play the role of social institutions with 
the function of technology promotion. 
At the operational level, it. would be 
rather difficult to find any projects which 
do not have some technological 
components. Setting up a new industrial 
plant involves utilizing technology in 
the form of new machinery, training 
programs for workers and foremen, 
consulting and engineering services and 
new management methods. 

Accordingly, my expectation is that 
the international cooperation among the 
development financing institutes in this 
region with exploit such full potential 
of their capabilities as financing institu- 
tions and. development agencies so that 
the economic development process may 
be sped up. Especially, financing capacity 
as well as non-financial extension 
capability will become the most im- . 
portant element in promoting such 
cooperation. At the same time, they 
have staff with a very good understanding 
of the nuts and bolts of development 
projects, appropriate appraisal procedures 
and technological intelligence capability. 

I hope these suggestions are of 
practical value. I feel there is no necessity 
to organize a new body for this coopera- 
tion and hence incur the time and costs 
involved; but we should just utilize the 
existing resources. : 


Current Status and Issues Relating to 
Regional Cooperation of Development 


Dato Haji Mohammad Abu Bakar bin 


Rautin Ibrahim 


I. DEVELOPMENT PLAN AND 
ITS CURRENT STATUS OF 
NATIONS OF THE REGION 


The world economy showed signs 
of recovery since 1983 where the growth 
of world output has recovered to a rate 
over 2 percent in 1983 and slightly less 
than 4 percent in 1984. ` Consumer 
price inflation in the industrial countries 
which had reached almost 12 percent 
in 1980 fell to under 5 percent in 1983, 
and the balance of payments of non-oil 
developing countries which had been 
affected by the combined effects of 
increases in oil prices, very high interest 
rates, and global recession, returned to 
a more sustainable level. | 

Many problems remain, of course: 
satisfactory growth is concentrated in 
relatively few countries; unemployment 
remains at very high levels; fiscal deficits 
are a source of concern and are con- 
tributing to the maintenance of high 
real interest rates; and debt servicing and 
current account financing difficulties 
remain the rule rather than the exception 
among developing countries. These are 


ý * 
Y n akg 
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serious problems which will not disappear 
quickly but have been alleviated by the 


= progress made in 1983. 


Since 1979, the nations of Asia and 
the Pacific Region have experienced 
major changes in their economies as a 
result of the above developments in the 
world economy. 

The balance of payments position 
of oilimporting countries in the region 
were adversely affected, first by the 
oil price increases of 1979-80 and then 
by the prolonged deep recession in the 
industrial countries and the higher interest 
rates that have prevailed since 1980-81. 
The recession also severely affected the 
position of those developing countries 
that are exporters of oil, contributing 
as it did to a sharp decline in the volume 
of their oil exports as well as to some 
fall in price after 1981. 

The difficulties created by these 
developments, against a background of - 
indebtedness. that had been rapidly 
rising over a number of years, produced 
a financial crisis in 1982 which soon 


‘Jed to a widespread drying-up of new ` 


bank. lending. The varying degrees to 
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which countries were affected by these. 


external influences and the differences 
in the policy responses greatly influenced 
_ the growth, inflation, and current account 
experiences of individual countries. 


Economic recovery in the industrial i 
countries is by now beginning to exert. 
a significant impact on the developing © 
The. exports of the developing ` 


world.. 
countries. in’ the. Asia and the ` Pacific 
region have been growing steadily for 
more than a year, and the effect of this 
on. economic growth is becoming 
apparent. Output in these countries 
have been reviving since early 1983, 
~. and the rate of growth seems to be 
gathering pace in 1984. The current 
account deficit of these’ countries 
continues to recede and now seems 
likely to be much smaller in 1984 than 
- was foreseen earlier. 

Being an important soon: of 
primary products; Malaysia was ‘affected 
by the depressing impact of the world 
recession from the outset. The slackening 
world economic growth had ‘not only 
resulted in’ a substantial drop in the 
‘prices of the major primary exports, 
for some to their lowest levels in recent 
years, but also had a’ contractionary 


-= impact on export volume of some primary ` 


commodities. . The problem was further 
‘compounded by a rising trend of import 
prices which led to'a deteriorating terms 
of trade, and this reduced the purchasing 
power of Malaysians. 


The period 1980-83 saw a Pree 
trend in GDP growth from 7.8 percent.. 


in 1980 to 5.6 percent in 1982 and a 


. slight recovery to 5.9 percent in 1983.. 


The manufacturing sector lost its 
dynamism whilst the agricultural output 
excluding palm oil slackened, leading 
to a soft-tening of the export sector. 
The. private 


earlier, 


countries ‘in late 1983 


“improvement in the 
“growth and it is recognized that the 


sector did’ not privide 


sufficient. momentum of growth envisaged 
In contrast, the public sector 
expanded and becéme a prominent 
contributor to the growth of the 


economy. Consequertly, the imbalances 


in the external debt reached a high 


level leading to a substantial increase 


in debt servicing. , 

Economic recovery in the industrial 
as mentioned | 
earlier did show. some positive impact — 
on Malaysian domestic output through 
the increase in the prices of export 
during the first half of 1984. Generally, 
most . sectors, particularly agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing and services, are 
expected to perform better compared 
with the poor perfcrmance during the 
past few years. 

Recovery is also changing somewhat 
the contours of the adjustment and 
financing problems facing Malaysia. 
Export is expected to increase in 1984 
and this would result in an overall balance 
of payments surplus. However, the 
development expenditures of OBAs 
continue. to increase despite Government’s 
efforts to control them. The expendi- 
tures’ of the OBAs will now be closely 


“monitored and controlled in order to 


improve . the Government’s . financial 
position. Private sector investment in 
real terms is also expected to increase. 
The prospects for 1984 and 1985 
are for a moderate but constrained 
world . economic 


rapid growth experienced during the. 
1970s might not be ‘repeated. However, 


appropriate. management of resources to 


ameliorate the emerging ‘structural prob- 
lems in the next two years as well as- 


-to ‘ensure ‘that the objectives of the- 
_New - Economic Policy are not duly | 


affected will enable the Malaysian 
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economy to expand at a satisfactory 
rate of growth. For the external sector, 
the strategy will be to strengthen and 
intensify the export promotion and 
maintaining competitiveness in the world 
market. On the domestic front, 
effeciency and increases in productivity 
will be emphasized, particularly in the 
lagging sectors of agriculture and 
manufacturing. For the public sector, 
efforts will be made. to concentrate 
on the rationalization and consolidation 
of activities to facilitate the expansion 
of the private sector. In this regard, the 
private sector has to .respond and be 
ageressive and innovative in its activities 
to provide an active participation in the 
development of the economy. 


If. ISSUES RELATING TO 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN AND 
REGIONAL COOPERATION 


Economic cooperation among de- 
veloping countries of Asia and the Pacific 
Region increased considerably during the 
1970s and continued to be strengthened 
and broadened in the range of activities 
covered, especially at the sub-regional 
level, during 1981-83. 

In southeast Asia, the ASEAN 
group made further progress in 1981-83 
in a number of fields of cooperation 
previously agreed upon. These include 
trade liberalization, industrial collabora- 
. tion, food security, energy and transport. 
Cooperation in industrial development 
was being sought through two main 
programs, the ASEAN Industrial Project 
Scheme (AIP) and the ASEAN Industrial 
Complementation Program (AIC). 

Under AIP, government-to-govern- 
ment industrial collaboration projects 
were being undertaken, with the products 
of these undertakings to be accorded 


preferantial access by the member 
countries. The projects under way 
included two urea plants in Indonesia 
and Malaysia; a copper fabrication project 
in the Philippines; and a rock salt-soda 
ash project in Thailand. Another project 
is for the production of ‘Hepatitis B 
Vaccine’ in Singapore. 

Under AIC program, specific industries 
were identified for complementary 
development in the private sector and 
on a sub-regional basis and preferential 
tariffs were to be accorded to their 
products. | 

In the area of transport the ASEAN 
countries agreed in January 1982 to 
expedite a feasibility study concerning 
establishment of a liner service and also 
decided to take a firm stand against 
any discriminatory attempts in civil 
avaition to harass or undermine ASEAN 
airlines. 

= As the oldest and most fully formed 

of the sub-regional groupings in the 
Asia and the Pacific Region, ASEAN 
has achieved some success in forging 
collective views and strategies on major 
economic issues of common concern 
and has thus served as a-persuasive ex- 
ample to the formation of other 
sub-regional groups in the region. 

‘The need for greater intra-economic 
cooperation among ASEAN . nations as 
well as other nations in the region and 
the need for our exports gaining easier 
access into developed and industrialised 
nations, particularly those in Europe, 
are two issues which are of major concern 
to the Governments of the region. 
Countries of the region have repeatedly 
expressed concern over the increasingly 
protectionist environment of _ the 
industrial-world. We should plan together 
for mutual benefit and a priority area 
would be international trade and 
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improvements in the balance of payments, 
especially in the services account of 
shipping and tourism. There are a lot 
of investment opportunities available in 
the region but there is much to be desired 
on the level of intra-regional investment. 
The formulation of appropriate 
development plans and its implementation 
are crucial for successful socio-economic 
development as this ensures the effective 
use and allocation of limited resources. 
Human resource development is an 
important element in the overall deve- 
lopment process and is crucial in 
increasing the absorptive capacity 
especially for facilitating technology 
transfer and for overall economic 
performance. 
' The acute shortage of scientific and 
technological resources and the limited 
capacity to absorb science and technology 
in developing countries pose a serious 
barrier to the transfer of technology 
and restrict the choice of available 
technology. In many cases, this is further 
aggravated by the “brain drain.” There 
is a need for international technical 
cooperation in the development of 
human resources through programs aimed 
at information/knowledge sharing, educa- 
tional training, exchange: of expertise 
and scholarships and awards. This will 
enhance the development planning 
capability in the countries of the region 
and in the transfer of technology. 


II. OVERALL DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGY 


Development in Malaysia during the 
decade of the 1970s had been guided 
by the need to achieve the targets of the 
New Economic Policy (NEP). The 
broad strategy of development had 
been characterised as growth with 


distribution attesting to the importance 
of building a more equitable and united 
society. 

Undepinning the broad strategy of 
growth with distribution were the policies 
on international trade and sectoral growth 
to achieve the objectives and targets 
of the economy. | 

Conditions have now changed and 
both the internaticnal and domestic 
environment are -becoming more difficult. 
The severity and persistence of the 
current global economic recession have 
necessitated major adjustments to the 
economy to provide an environment 
conducive for further growth. 

In the light of the economic slow- 
down and the tightening of the financial 
rescurces of the Government, an agenda 
for action has been developed and 
incorporated in the nation’s development 
strategies. This agenda, among others, 
calls for the following actions: 


1. A Review of Planning and Manage- 
ment of the Economy 


Given that the resources constraints 
are expected to continue, the permanent 
feature of planning and management 
of the economy will be to limit the 
soope of public sector activities. In 
addition, a new set cf projects priorities 
will be introduced aiming at improving 
the balance of payments and resources 
positions. 


2. Readjustments to the New Economic 
Policy (NEP) Strategy 


As the NEP targets under Outline 
Perspective Plan (OPP) were formulated 
on the basis of a more optimistic 
economic environment, read-justments to 
the NEP strategy are necessary to take 


-into account an ecoromic environment 


marked by growing difficulties. Most 
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prominent elements in the new strategy 
will be self-relience, the increased role 
of the private sector and efficient 
utilization of resources. 


3. Restructuring Agriculture 


The restructuring of the agricultural 
sector will be spearheaded by the 
National Agriculture Policy. Its objective 
is to maximise farm income and revitalize 
the sectors contribution to overall 
economic development. Farm income 
is to be maximised through the efficient 
utilisation of resources, commercialisation 
of agriculture and the organisation of 
agriculture holdings/farms on a coopera- 
tive or estate basis. 


4. Outward-Looking Industrialisation 
Strategy 


‘With the limitations of the country’s 
domestic market, exportled growth for 
the manufacturing industries will be 
pursued. Among others, the Industrial 
Master Plan will re-examine marketing 
strategy and product-mix, and the search 
for new markets. 


5. New Direction in Regional and 
Urban Development . 


This will include the formulation 
of a national spatial plan, planning on 
the basis of regions and greater involve- 
ment of the ‘private sector in regional 
development. 


6. Mobilising Human Resources 


This will involve reassessment of 
demand and supply of skilled manpower, 
institutional arrangements for strengthen- 
ing manpower planning and the formula- 
tion of a new population policy. 


7. Privatisation 


This will be a new departure in 


the direction of the strategy to encourage 
greater private investment in the 
economy. The ultimate objective of 
this is the reduction of the size and 
presence of Government. 


8. Malaysia Incorporated Concept 


This concept is a new approach to 
devélopment and it will provide a frame- 
work for cooperation between the 
Government and the private sector for 
the mutual benefit of both and ultimately 
the nation. 


Additional Information: 


The Infrastructure Sector in the 
Economic Development 


The Government takes cognisance 
of the importance of infrastructure in 
nation-building and it is for this reason 
that the infrastructure sector, namely, 
transport, communications, water supply 
and energy, is given emphasis in the 
succeeding five-year development plans. 
Under the current Fourth Malaysia 
Plan (1981-85), a budgetary provision 
of $14,688.99 million or 24.6% of the 
overall allocation for the entire economy 
is provided for the continuation and 
implementation of programs and projects 
under the infrastructure sector. Con- 
siderable progress has been achieved in 
expanding and upgrading the infrastruc- 
tural facilities in the country. 


Transportation 


The road expansion program under- 
taken has resulted in an increase in the 
total road network from 21,900 
kilometers in 1970 to 38,400 kilometers 
in 1983 and some 68% of which are 
paved. The ratio of road lengt (measured 
in meters) to the total area of the country 
(329,749 sq. kms) is 116.45, ie. for 
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every sq. kilometers of land area there 
is 11645 meters of road. With a 
population of 15 million, the road length 
per capita is 2.56 meters. 

Malaysia is experiencing a high level 
of motorisation. For the period 1980-83, 
the motor vehicular fleet grew at an 
average rate of 11.2% per annum from 
2.6 million vehicles in 1980 to 2.6 million 
in 1983. With respect to motor vehicle 
ownership, the ratio in 1983 was 242 
vehicles per 1,000 population. The 
high growth of motor vehicular fleet 
has exerted considerable pressure, 
especially in the major urban centres, 
on the need to expand and upgrade road 
transport facilities. 

Various programs and projects have 
also. been undertaken to upgrade and 
improve the services provided by the 
Malayan Failway. Meanwhile, the 
handling capacity of the ports in the 
country have also been increased through 
physical expansion programs and 
operational methods and ‘as a result the 
total cargo tonnage handled by the 
ports increased by 164% per annum 
from 16.9 million tonnes in 1980 to 
26.7 million tonnes in 1983. 

_,_ The thrust of the airport development 
is the provision of safe and efficient 
air transportation. Programs and projects 
undertaken included the improvement 
to existing airports, preparatory works 
for the construction of new airports 
and rural aerodromes, upgrading of 
radar services and navigational aid facili- 
ties. Passengers air traffic grew at 12.7% 
per annum while cargo traffic at 8.6% 
for the 1980-83 period. 


Telecommunications 


The telecommunications services have 
been and will continue to be improved 
and expanded to provide efficient 


telephone, telex and telegraph services. 
The expansion in subscribers network 
enabled the provision of telephone 
facilities for 420,000 new subscribers, 
thus increasing the telephone-population 
ratio from 2.9 per hundred in 1980 
to 5.5 per hundred in 1983. A high 
frequency and modern radio transmitting 
and receiving system was commissioned 
in 1982 to upgrade the radio, telephone 
and telex services to ships. In addition, 
two new busines communication 
services, the datel and telefax were also 
introduced. The telecommunications 
system between Malaysia and other 
countries, especially those in ASEAN 
region, was improved with the comple- 
tion of several submarine cable projects. 


Energy and Utilities 


In the field of energy, substantial 
progress was made in expanding energy 
supply. and in diversification of energy 
resources, .particularly in the power 
generation field. In addition, efficiency 
in energy use and conservation will be 
promoted. Similarly, water supply, 
urban drainage and flood mitigation 
programs have been implemented with 
a view to improving the quality of life. 

The rural electrification projects have 
greatly improved the quality of life 
of the rural populations. By the end 
of 1983, some 41% of the rural popula- 
tion in Peninsular Malaysia was supplied 
with electricity while it was 34% in 
Sabah and 16% in Sarawak. 

The expansion of water supply 
program has enabled 70.5% of the 
population in Peninsular Malaysia 45.2% 
in Sabah and Sarawak to receive pipe 
potable water by the end of 1983. In 
terms of urban coverage, 90.6% of the 
total population in Peninsular Malaysia, 
99% ‘in Sabah and 92% — Sarawak 
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benefitted, thus accounting .. for _ the 
total urban coverage of 91.1% in 1983. 


With respect to rural water supply,. 


57.2% of the total rural population in 


Peninsular Malaysia, 29% each in Sabah 


and Sarawak were supplied with water 
during the same period, accounting for 
the total coverage of 51 .2% of the rural | 
population. 
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Thailand’s Development Strategy and 
Opportunity for | 
International Cooperation 


Jaruit Jaruprakorn 


DEVELOPMENTAL OBJECTIVES, 
OPPORTUNITIES AND STRATEGIES 
: IN THAILAND 


It gives me great pleasure to address 
this distinguished gathering today. 
Presently I will focus my discussion on 
developmental strategies in Thailand. 
Thailand has entered the second half 
of its Fifth Five-Year Development 
Plan, which is the national framework 
for . economic and social development 
in the face of an increasingly complex 
and volatile world environment, J am 
most appreciative of this opportunity 
to share the principal objectives and 
strategies of the Fifth Plan with Thai- 
land’s neighbors and friends, as we join 
together to strengthen our mutual 
understanding and international coopera- 
tion. 

First, I will briefly describe the 
predominant strategies and subsequent 
achievements of Thailand’s first four 
plans. During these two decades of 
planned development, the country’s 
resource allocation and mobilization were 
based on the establishment of physical 
infrastructural facilities for the overall 
well-being of the entire nation. The 
task at hand was to provide and improve 


TesOuUrces, 


Thailand’s social overhead facilities, such 
as irrigation, transport, electricity, 
communication, banking and education. 
A critical strategy of the development 
plans was to alleviate the problems of 
rural poverty and underdevelopment. 

I submit to you that Thailand 
emerged from these two decades as 
one of the strongest and most successful 
developing countries. Infrastructural 
facilities were implanted and the country 
achieved impressive economic growth 
and diversification in nearly all sectors. 
As for achievement benchmarks, the 
overall economy expanded at 7-8% 
annually in real terms while the per- 
centage of Thais living at poverty levels 
was reduced from about 50% to 24%, 
that despite a population growth of 
21 million people. 

Today Thailand faces new problems. 
The rapid economic growth of the past 
twenty years has in turn created 
constraints to future development. These 
include improper exploitation of natural 
such as land, water, and 
forestry; unequal distribution of wealth; 
urban congestion; and the continued 
poverty of 10 milion Thais. Com- 
pounding these problems is the growing 
dependence on external economic 
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conditions which can change at an 
alarming pace. 

In addressing these concerns, the 
Fifth National Development Plan embarks 


on policy directions quite different - 


in nature from those of previous plans. 
The Fifth Plan was deliberately designed 
to attain a balanced patter of growth, 
and contains sufficient flexibility to 
accommodate the realities of economic 
uncertainty. The plan is based on. four 
pillars for growth, namely, stabilization, 
diversification, decentralization, and 
public-private sector cooperation. I 
shall describe each of these four primary 
strategies separately, though it is, of 
course, their combined strength that 
will direct Thailand’s future course. 

The first fundamental growth 
strategy of the Fifth Plan is economic 
and financial stabilization. To active 
this end, the plan emphasizes economic 
restructuring and prudent fiscal policy 
rather than the pursuit of pure growth. 
AS a consequence, annual GDP growth 
rates are projected at 5-6% compared 
to the 7-8% achieved under previous 
plans. Two important fiscal and 
monetary policies stipulated in the 
current plan are essential to Thailand’s 
future economic and financial vitality. 
These are: first, improving economic 
efficiency and productivity which will 
expand export capacity and increase 
nation welfare; and second, building a 
national economic and financial discipline 
in both public and private sectors to 
induce savings and limit heavy govern- 
ment spending. 

` Several important measures have been 
implemented according to these two 
policies during the first half of the Fifth 
Plan. The industrial sector has undergone 
restructuring to improve productivity and 
raise quality standards for competitive- 
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exporter in Asia. 
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ness in internationa? markets. Trade 
infrastructure has been markedly im- 
proved to facilitate exports, by streamlin- 
ing export procedures and establishing 
an export development fund and a 
training center. Thailand has adhered 
to an austere Fiscal policy under the 
Fifth Plan, already cutting the average 
growth rate in government expenditures 
by nearly one-third. In addition, the 
country has reduced its dependency 
on oil imports through promotion of 
energy exploration as well as conserva- 
tion. All these measures will contribute 
to a more balanced, stable future growth 
pattern. l 

The second pillar for national growth 
is diversification cf the country’s 
production structure. Thailand has 
already come a long way in diversification 
of its economy. The country’s agricul- 
tural demand has broadened significantly 
over the past years, developing stable 
markets for such foodstuffs as tapioca, 
frozen shrimp and canned pineapple. 
Developmental stratezies will continue 
along this line, thereby strengthening 
Thailand’s role as the largest net food 
The Fifth Plan 
emphasizes productivity improvements 
through application of modern technolo- 
gies. The Plan also stimulates investment 
to promote further processing of 
agricultural output to yield higher 
value-added products. particularly with 
animal protein, fruits and more spe- 
cialized food items. 

Development strategies for industrial 
diversification can divided into three 
categories. First, Thailand must develop 
and diversify the growth of its agro- 
industries. We must exploit opportunities 
to perform lucrative value-added 
processing domestically. This policy 
is obviously mutually supportive of 


the modernization and diversification 
of the country’s agricultural sector. 
‘Second, production of industrial 
consumer goods shall be broadened 
for further penetration of local and 
export markets. Here. our emphasis 
includes not only the manufacture of 
finished products but also intermediate 
parts and equipment. Development 
of Thailand’s engineering industries is 
equally important, and will promote 
further development of the country’s 
basic metal industry. The third sphere 
of industrial diversification is the 
development of chemical and gas-related 
industries which utilize Thailand’s natural 
gas resources. This development is 
taking place at Thailand’s Eastern 
Seaboard. The Eastern Seaboard 
Development Program actually represents 
a prime example. of each of the four 
pillars for national economic growth, 
these again being stabilization, diversifica- 
tion, decentralization and public-private 
sector cooperation. 

Decentralization is a new major 
objective for Thailand, Previous 
development policy emphasized pure 
economic growth as the primary goal, 
thereby encouraging public and private 
sector investment and development within 
the Bangkok Metropolitan area. Con- 
centration of industrial and economic 
activities in Bangkok has created 
considerable problems. Urban congestion 
and environmental deterioration are 
manifest in traffic jams; water, air, street 
and noise pollution; and the growth of 
urban slums. Concentration of economic 
power in Bangkok has also -caused 
widening income disparities between 
regions and continued poverty in remote 
areas. Thus, a major objective of the 
Fifth Plan is to stimulate growth and 
eliminate poverty outside Bangkok. 
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Our capital’s economic dominance 
reflects the lack of a competing urban 
industrial location. Development of 
Thailand’s Eastern Seaboard, where 
natural gas from the Gulf of Thailand 
comes ashore, will provide such an 
alternative. The long-term goal of the 
Eastern Seaboard Development Program 
is to provide a new, thoroughly planed 
urban and industrial environment outside 
Bangkok. The Seaboard will house 
both basic and light industries based 
upon development of supporting urban 
townships. We have already begun 
to establish essential social infrastructure 
there, including modern telecommunica- 
tions, transportation, schools, hospitals 
and prime recreation facilities. 

The economic benefits of the Eastern 
Seaboard Program are tremendous. 
Industrial and commercial deep-sea ports 
will provide a new gateway-to Thailand 
and a new exporting zone, thereby 
improving foreign earnings and Thailand’s 
trade balance. ; 

The program itself consists of two 
main development areas. The first area 
centers on gas-trelated and heavy 
industries, most of which are capital-and 
technology-intensive. As of now, this 
includes a gas separater plant, a fertilizer 
plant and an ethelyne cracker unit. These 
industries will give rise to a host of 
supporting developments and downstream 
manufacturing projects. The second 
area will aggregate small and medium 
scale, labor-intensive non-polluting 
industries, particularly those with export 
orientation. 

In addition to developing the Eastern 
Seaboard as an alternative to Bangkok, 
the Fifth Plan concentrates on reducing 
regional economic inequalities and 
alleviating rural poverty. The plan aims 
to furnish three subsistence provisions 
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for targeted poverty areas: health 
services, education, and basic daily 
needs. Several important projects have 
been started to achieve these three goals, 
including water resource projects, fishery 
projects, basic health projects and soil 
improvement projects. Our dedication to 
providing an adequate living standard for 
poverty-stricken peoples is unswerving. 

The fourth strategic theme for growth 
emphasizes the role of public-private 
sector cooperation in national develop- 
ment. Thailand recognizes the need 
for a forum of cooperation between 
its government and private sector to 
administer development work and solve 
national economic problems. Therefore, 
the Fifth Plan established a top level 
Joint Public Private Sector Consultative 
` Committee. 
over the Committee, and all key 
Economic Ministers and private sector 
leaders are members. In addition to 
the Committee, the Thai Government 
recently began to promote private sector 
cooperation in the investment and 
management of selective basic infrastruc- 
ture facilities, particularly at the Eastern 
Seaboard Development. And so I can 
say with firm confidence that public/ 
private sector cooperation has improved 
dramatically and the future looks even 
brighter. 


CURRENT STATUS OF 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN OF THAILAND 


I am highly delighted and honored 
to be back here with you again. It is 
my great pleasure to have an opportunity 
to address this distinguished audience 
on “Current Status of Development 
Plan of Thailand.” 

In Thailand during the last two 
decades, prior to the second oil shock, 


The Prime Minister presides 


there were satisfactory economic 
expansion, stable monetary situation, 
expansion of economic and social services - 
throughout the country, and better 
trend of income distribution. 

Previous record of satisfactory 
economic growth rate, monetary stability 
and better income distribution were 
due to three main factors, namely: 

— The speedy expansion of foreign 

trade and global economy. 

— A capability to attract an almost 

unlimited foreign capital, and 

— Rich domestic natural resources. 

In considering factors responsible 
for previous high growth of the Thai 
economy, we are now perceiving a slower 
growth in the future. We anticipate 
that the average growth rate for the 
next few years will be around 5-6% 
per annum. However, before we 
concentrate on the future trend of the 
Thai economy, let me examine the 
performance during the first two years 
of the Fifth Five-Year Economic 
Development Plan. 

Mr. chairman, in reviewing the overall 
picture of the Thai economy, in term 
of impacts following policy actions and 
measures undertaken during 1982-1983 
which is the first two year of the Fifth 
Five-Year Development Plan, there were 
satisfactory results in various aspects 
of previous development. However, 
there are some aspects which need further 
corrective policy actions. In assessing 
our current status of development, one 
has to keep in mind that the Fifth Plan 
started out during the period of world- 
side recession as a result of the second 
oil shock in 1979, of high inflation and 
volatility of international market. The 
high interest rate and the tight monetary 
policy in the U.S.A. had considerably 
affected the Thai economy, as the Thai_ 
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currency was previously closely tied to 
the US. dollar. 

To give some indicators of Thailand’s 
main economic activities in the past 
two years: . 

Despite a world-wide recession, high 
interest rate, low agricultural product 
prices and a drought situation, the Thai 
economy could manage to grow by 
4.1% in real term in 1982. This 4.1% 
growth. rate is a satisfactory rate in 
comparison with our neighboring 
countries. For instance, in constant 
price, in 1982, Taiwan’s growth rate 
is 3.8%, Hong Kong’s growth rate is 
2.4%, the Philippines’ growth rate is 
2.4% and Indonesia’s growth rate is 
3.0%. Of Thailand’s overall growth 
Tate, agriculture output expanded by 
1.0% while industrial sector output 
expanded by 4.4%. 

In the late 1982, the oversea interest 
rate tended to fall steadily and as a 
result, domestic money market has 
faced with a more liquidity situation. 
The Thai economy, since then, has 
shown signs of recovery, especially in 
construction, car and motorcycle 
production and construction materials. 
Therefore, overall growth rate of the 
Thai economy has been increased to 
5.8% in 1983, of which the industrial 
sector output expanded by 6.9%, while 
agriculture output expanded by 3.1%. 

In terms of investment status, in 
1982, Thailand’s private investment fell 
12.4% due to the recession and the 
high interest rate. However, in 1983 
there were an expansion of investment 
in construction, machinery and materials, 
and inventory stock due to lower interest 
rate, high liquidity position at domestic 
commercial bands, and the government’s 
policy measures which reflected a more 
flexibility of granting promotional 


privileges to both foreign and domestic 
investors. The amount of investment 
in 1983 grew at a rate of 10.6% over 
1982, of which private investment 
increased at 5.2% and public investment 
increased at 3.2%. 

On Thailand’s export sector, the 
quantity of our export for both agricul- 
tural and manufactured products rose 
17% in 1982, this figure is higher than 
the target. Some of our agriculture 
products, namely, rice, tapioca product 
and maize, had set new record highs. 
However, due to a decline of agricultural 
product prices in the world market, 
the value of our export could only expand 
by 4.7%, which was still considered to 
be a better performance if one compares 
this figure with those of other Asian 
countries’ export performance during the 
same period, for instance, South Korea 
and the Philippines. 

In 1983, prices of many agricultural 
products slightly increased but the 
quantity of exports was greatly reduced ` 
as the crop production of 1982/1983 
season dropped, and this led to a fall 
in our export earnings. Our manufactured 
exports; for instance, important items 
such as tin, integrated circuits, and 
frozen chicken were also affected. This 
is due to protectionism from buyer 
countries and to international competi- 
tion. These also led to a fall of 6.5% 
in export value in 1983 from previous 
year’s level. 

On the import side, recession, high 
interest rate, a fall of investment, and 
a substitution of crude oil for domestic 
natural gas had contributed to a 10.5% 
reduction in import value in 1982, which, 
in turn, greatly improved Thailand’s 
external deficit as-trade deficit fell to 
36 billion baht, or 4.2% of GDP and 
current account deficit fell to 23.1 
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billion baht, or 2.7% of GDP. 

- The economic recovery and extensive 
domestic investment in 1983, however, 
had led to a rapid increase of import 
value of 16.9% over the previous year’s 
record. Together with a sharp drop in 
export value, it had resulted in a huge 
trade deficit of about 79 billion baht. 
The current account similarly suffered 
as the number of foreign tourists dropped 
and the country’s revenue from tourism 
reduced despite an increase in worker’s 
remittance from abroad. 

The second oil crisis and the world 
recession has proved that Thailand’s 
foreign trade and foreign demand are 
highly. related to the world market 
situation and subject to high degree of 
uncertainty. For instance, the year 
1983 was Thailand’s first experience 
during the past eight years period that 
Thailand’s exports, especially manufac- 
tured exports, fell from previous year’s 
level. 

To conclude my presentation on 
the topic of the Current Development 
Plan of Thailand, I would like to reiterate 
my earlier anticipation that Thailand’s 
future average real growth rate of the 
economy may now average 5% per 
annum, The main reasons behind my 
anticipation are as follows: 

First of all, conservative monetary 
policy and a high government budget 
deficit in the U.S.A. as well as a strong 
recovery, have resulted in the increase 
of real interest rate and value of US 
dollar over the past 3 years. The Baht 
value had, therefore, increased because 
of the fixed parity of Baht and US dollar. 
This situation had hurt our exports. 
As to the future prospect, it is most 
likely that the US dollar value could 
remain very strong due to a conservative 
monetary policy and, by comparison, 


the US economy is still in a better 
position relative to other industrial 
countries, and again this could severely 
damage Thailand’s export competitiveness 
in the future. As a result, the Thai 
government, on November 2nd of this 
year, has decided to let the value of 
the Baht float in relative to a basket 
of major trade partners’ currencies, 
including the US dollar, in order to 
regain Thailand’s competitiveness. - 

Secondly, we are now foreseeing 
more limitation of Thailand’s ability 
to draw upon foreign capital if our 
trade problem continues. Nevertheless, 
the Thai Government believes that it 
is far better to be prudent and cautions 
as far as foreign debt creation is 
concerned. We do not want to fall into 
the position of some Latin American 
countries which are now experiencing 
a debt crisis. 

Lastly, although Thailand is a 
substantial producer of gas and has oil 


‘reserves big enough to reduce energy 


imports by 1986 to less than half of 
needs, a large portion of the country’s 
export eamings will have to be spent 
on imported oil for several years in the 
near future. 

Accordingly, Thailand is now 
anticipating a more conservative and 
more realistic growth of our economy 
in the future. 

Changes in economic structure and 
activities along Thailand’s economic and 
social development over the last 20 
years have brought about a rapid expan- 
sion of the Thai economy, but at the 
same time they have created more 
constraints to future development. Our 
economy is now much more dependent 
on external factors which could be 
positive or negative factors, our economy 
is also facing more competition abroad. 
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However, with all problems I have just 
described, I can conclude with con- 
fidence that Thailand’s Fifth Five-Year 
Economic and Social Development Plan, 
starting from 1982 to 1986, has 
formulated the strategies and measures 
to tackle with these problems and to 
provide bases for long-term development, 
while we still maintain a not less than 
5% per annum growth objective, 
monetary and fiscal stability, and better 
distribution of economic and social 
development to all areas of the country. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


On the topic of “International 
Cooperation,” I shall start by discussing 
briefly the Pacific region’s economic 
environment. The Pacific region 


economics have achieved an outstanding `. 


record of sustained growth over the 
past two decades. The success is founded 
on a commitment to free economics 
and market principles, and on an open 
attitude to foreign trade and investment. 
The success is also attributable to careful 
management and mobilization of natural 
resources. | | = 

We have come a long way on the 
path to cooperative economic policies, 
but the need to harmonize and reconcile 
nationalistic outlooks and develop mutual 
understanding remains great. It is a 
forum such as the one we are now 
attending which provides continuous and 
systematic opportunities for multilateral 
discussions to promote economic and 
social development in a mutually 
beneficial way. . 

The growing trend of protectionism 
strikes at the very heart of our economic 
prosperity. The realities of protectionism 
are inefficient allocation and mobilization 
of resources and the crippling of the 


foundations for growth worldwide. 

Thus, we must foster a climate of 
understanding and cooperation to 
continue our economic vitality. We 
must eliminate barriers so that free 
trade will truly be an attainable goal. 
Foreign investment has also played an 
important role in the Asian and Pacific 
region. The attractive investment climate 
in Asian countries reflects active govern- 
ment promotion of private investment 
opportunities. Again, it is the govern- 
ment’s cooperative and supportive role 
based upon limited government 
interference in private business which 
fosters economic prosperity. 

In Thailand, the policy of government 
cooperation is clearly exemplified in 
our Eastern Seaboard Development 
Program. 

The Eastern Seaboard Development 
is a sea-coast integrated development 
program which comprises the construc- 
tion of a network of deep sea ports in 
conjunction with sophisticated and 
well-managed industrial and urban 
location as pioneered by Japan after 
World War H, and successfully followed 
by the newly industrialized countries 
of South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Singapore, The Eastern Seaboard 
Development Zone is located in Chonburi 
and Rayong provinces, near the famous 
resort of Pattaya on the Eastern Seaboard, 
where natural gas from the Gulf of 
Thailand comes ashore, and where 
geographical conditions are quite suitable 
for this sizeable program of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. The Thai 
government, itself, is absolutely ‘com- 
mitted to what is possibly the largest 
integrated industrial development 
program ever undertaken in Southeast 
Asia, involving.more than 5 billion US 
dollars in investment throughout the 
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next two decades. 

Construction of the gas-separation 
plant complex was completed on schedule 
in November 1984. In addition, the 
first two basic industrial projects, namely, 
the petrochemical and the fertilizer 
complexes, are moving ahead rapidly, 
and should be operational by 1987. 
The construction of Mab Ta Pud 
industrial port in Rayong about 40 
miles from Pattaya should be completed 
at about the same time. Furthermore, 
there are vast opportunities for develop- 
ment of labor-intensive, resource-based, 
light, non-polluted and agro-processing 
industries in Thailand, given the country’s 
abundant untapped resources. 

The Eastern Seaboard can convenient- 
ly and effectively accommodate these 
industries in the Larm Chabang area, 
where another deep-sea commercial port 
will be operational by 1988. The 
government’s close consultations with 
the private sector, which includes foreign 
investors, have revealed that there are 
some conditions which must be fulfilled 
by the government if private businesses 
are to invest in the Eastern Seaboard 
area. For instance, the government 
should provide physical infrastructure 
facilities and urban. amenities, and 
particularly telephones and modern 
telecommunications, social environment 
and the social infrastructures and the 
decentralization of Government authority 
to the Eastern Seaboard. The Government 
is confident that it can satisfy the requests 
because they are exactly what is being 
done, and will continue to be actively 
pursued. In fact, some of them ‘are 
readily available, and can be increased 
on request. 


Mr. Chairman, having explained that 
Eastern Seaboard Development Program 
and the policy of government cooperation 
in details, you'may now realize that 
there are wide range of new areas of 
investment opportunities in Thailand 
for international cooperation. 

To conclude my remarks on the 
topic of international cooperation, I 
would like to emphasize the aftermath 
of the recovery of developed market 
economies from the 1980-82 recession. 
It is expected that world trade will 
increase by 5-7% fror. 1984 on. However, 
no meaningful impact of the recovery ` 
has been felt by developing countries 
as a whole. Thus, large fiscal deficits, 
high interest rates, volatile exchange 
situations and debt-servicing difficulties 
continue to be major causes of concern 
for most of Asian and Pacific Nations. 
Although newly-industrialized countries 
have begun to experience renewed trade 
growth, resuming exports of manv- 
factured goods to the developed world, 
the majority of developing Asian and 
Pacific nations, which are mainly 
exporters of primary products, have 
yet to benefit significantly from the 
recovery because prices of most com- 
modities remain at depressed levels. 
Even net-energy importing nations, many 
of whom have debt servicing problems, 
face trade barriers for a significant 
proportion of their exports. 

May I use this occasion to urge 
a speedy roll back of protectionist 
measures, and a halt to intensified trade 
restrictions through means of strengthen- 
ing the region’s trade facilities and 
international cooperation. 


Background Information on 
the Republic of Vanuatu 


Serge Vohor 


It is a great honor and pleasure for me 
to say a few words at the 4th Conference 
on Development strategy and inter- 
national co-operation in the Free-Bloc of 
Asia and the Pacific Region. First of all, I 
would like to thank the Japanese National 
Group of APPU and the Asian-Pacific 
Development Center . for the kind 
invitation and warm welcome they 
conveyed to us. 

I am not an expert in issues relating to 
Development Plan and Regional Co- 
operation. That is why I will only 
concentrate myself on giving the Confer- 
ence some background Information on 
the economy of the Peano of. Vanuatu. 


Geography 
The Republic of Vanuatu comprises a 
group of approximately. 80: islands 


situated in the South Western Pacific 


Ocean between longitude 166’ and: 172’ 
East from the Torres Islands at- latitude 
' 13’ to Hunter Island 22’ South (Port.Vila 
is at latitude 18’), nearly 1750 km North 
East of Australia, 500 km North East 
from New Caledonia and 800:km West 
of Fiji. The total land area is around 
12000 square kms. 

The largest Island is Santo with an 
area of 2947 sq: kms. While half the 
islands are simply islets and rocky 


Yasur in Tanna which 


volcanic outcrops, the other half are also 
punctuated by numerous peaks in a 
terrain dominated by mountains and 
plateaus, with only limited coastal plains. 

There. are a number of active volcanoes: 

is the most 
accessible volcano in the world, 2 
volcanoes in Ambrym emitting showers of 
ash and occasionally lava: one in Lopevi 
Island intermittently erupting. © Some- 
times lakes are maintained in volcanic 
depressions as on Ambae. 


Population 


_ The group has a population of about 
120,000 inhabitants; the population is 


' mainly rural with about 20% living in 


urban areas; density is at about 10 
inhabitants per km. The average density 
of the rural population is about 8 
inhabitants per km. 
Immigration 

< All visitors to Vanuatu must be in 
possession of a valid passport and onward 
or return tickets out of the country. An 
entry visa is granted by the Immigration 
Authorities at the airport to anyone 
coming.to Vanuatu as a visitor, with the 
exception of the nationals of a few 
countries whose visa must be obtained 
from the nearest British or French 
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Consulate before entering Vanuatu. 
Visitors visas are issued for a period of 30 
days but may be‘extended to a maximum 
period of four .months in any one year 
upon application to the Department of 
Immigration. 
Application form for obtaining a Permit 
to enter and reside in Vanuatu. One 


cannot, however, apply for a residency . 


permit while temporarily present in 
Vanuatu as a permitted visitor. This 
application has necessarily to be filled out 
and sent to the Immigration Department 
from outside Vanuatu, accompanied by. 
two passport-size photographs and a 
permit fee of Vatu 5000 in Vanuatu 
currency. While submitting the applica- 
tion for a residency permit, one must 
make it clear what activity is intended to 
be pursued in Vanuatu. 

. NB: The nationals of the following 
countries do not require to obtain a visa 
before entering Vanuatu: All Common- 
wealth countries, all European Economic 
Community member countries, Austria, 
Bermuda, Cameroon, People’s Republic of 
China, Cuba, Dependencies of UK of 
France, Finland, Japan, South ‘Korea, 
Maldives, Marshall Islands, Federated 
States of Micronesia, Norway, Palau, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, 


Sweden, Switzerland, Taiwan, Thailand. 


LAND TENURE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


~ Land 


The Republic of Vanuatu consists of 


a chain of islands some 800 km long. Its’ 


land area is 12,189 sq km comprising of 
12 main and some 60 smaller islands. 
Cultivated land covers about 61,500 
hectares; this is generally restricted fo the 
coastal plains and lower plateaus. When 
the country gained Independence on 30 


There is a prescribed. 


.force in March 1984. 


‘and procedure for 
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July 1980, the terms of its new Constitu- 
tion ruled that all land belongs to 
indigenous custom owners except that 
which Government acquired in the public 
interest. -Land, therefore, can only be 
owned by indigenous Ni-Vanuatu and 
Government. 

The law makes provision. for the _ 
negotiation: of lease interests in land. This 
is initiated by application to the Ministry 
of Lands. In rural areas most negotiations 
are with the indigenous custom owners. 
In the two towns of Port Vila and 
Luganville, urban authorities perform this 
function. The duration of leases is . 
dependent on the land use requirements 
but there is an absolute maximum ‘of 
75 years. 

A Land Leases Act was brought into 
Its purpose is to 
produce in one piece of legislation a law 
establishing and 
maintaining a register of titles to leases of 
land and other interests such as sub-leases 
and mortgages. Once registered, these are 
guaranteed by law. 


Natural Resources 


45% of the total land area can be 
considered potential arable land: How- 
ever, only about 17% of the total surface 
land.is currently utilized. Both .the 
climate and soils are conductive to the 
development of arable. land and livestock 


husbandry. Areas with limited agricul- 


tural -cultivation have potential for 
forestry plantations. There are important 
though not extensive resources of 
standing timber. Accurate estimates of 
marketable stands are not available but 
rough estimates from recent surveys put 
the figure at over 2 million cubic meteres. 

The territorial waters cover approxi- 
mately 450,000 square kilometres which 
constitute an important potential resource 
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for future development. 

Little is known as yet of ocean bed 
mineral resources. Fishery resources, 
however, appear to  havè good 
development potential. The country’s 
known land-based mineral resources are 
manganese, pozzolana, and construction 
materials such as limestone. Explorations 
are presently under way to determine 
the extent of potential deposits of copper, 
gold, silver as well as to ascertain the 
possibility of exploiting hydroelectric 
or geo-thermal energy. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 
Agriculture 


in its aim to achieve planned 
economic objectives, the Government is 
giving priority to the development of 
agriculture. At present less than 50% 
of arable land is utilized, leaving a great 
potential for further growth. Although 
soils, climate, rainfall and the pest 
situation are highly conducive -to 
expansion, labor, capital and business 
management skills are major constraints. 
Long-term leasing arrangements have 
softened the impact of earlier land tenure 
problems. 

Agriculture’s share of 95% of all 
exports in 1982 indicates its importance 
to the national economy. Its growth 
centers on the native rural population, 
about 80% of the total population, 
developing its land and producing a wide 
variety of root crops, fruit and some 
livestock as well as over 70% of the copra 
(which accounts for 70% of export 
earnings) and cocoa. It is anticipated that 
the revitalized plantation/ranch sector, 
making up for the lack of re-investment 
over the last 5 years, will be of major 
importance. 

A large number of development 


initiatives are currently under way to 
support and promote private develop- 
ment. Government is investing large 
amounts in research, up-grading services, 
re-establishing rejuvenating and initiating 
agricultural industries. It participates in 
joint-venture operations with the 
Commonwealth Development Corpora- 
tion and custom land owners. 

A breeding farm and laboratory 
supports the beef cattle industry, while 
a major commercial development on 
Santo is in the planning stages to help 
revive the industry. Field trials, 
processing and market research are being 
conducted with new crops having a food 
potential for internal consumption and 
export. These include vegetables, fruits 
(papaya for papain extraction), spices, 
garlic, and ornamental crops. 


Livestock 


BEEF CATTLE: 
cattle population 


The present beef 
is around 100,000 


_ heads. This figure has remained stable for 


a number of years mainly due to a 
solwdown in the industry. However, the 
Government has an active policy to 
encourage the growth of the beef cattle 
business and over the next ten years there 
will be considerable development of new 
holdings and re-development of existing 
holdings. 

Vanuatu has an excess of beef 
production for local markets and is the 
only Pacific country with a beef export 
trade. There are two export abattoirs, 
one in Port Vila and one in Santo and 
meat canneries are also established in 
these centers. During 1983, 7,700 heads 
were slaughtered in Santo and 5,200 
heads in Vila. About 90% of the Santo 
meat was exported while 30% was 
exported from Vila. The Santo meat 
trade is in beef stock only, i.e., steers and 
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cows. Vila S output is also mainly beef, 
_ but 25% .of the total production consists 
of veal, partly for local consumption, 
g partly. for export by air to New Caledonia. 
= Vanuatu is free of all the major 
livestock diseases: and this -fact, coupled 
with a good ` climate, makes ideal 
conditions for beef production. 


CHICKENS: Vanuatu is self-sufficient ` 
‘in chicken ‘and egg. production with . 


imports of these products being bi limited to 
Santo. 

PIGS: Commerdal piggeries supply 
the pork needs to the urban areas. and 
gees pigs are numerous. ; 

- SHEEP & GOATS: The Goreme 
‘nd a private enterprise are jointly 
involved in breeding tropically adapted 
sheep. This is done by cross breeding 


Priangan (Indonesian) rams with Perindale 


(N.Z.)ewes. Results to date are encourag- 
_ing but more research is necessary before 
a significant sheep industry can be under 
way. 
system by quite a number of villages. 


FISHERIES. AN D FORESTRY . 
Fisheries 


The fishing industry, although 
relatively significant for the economy in 
terms of tonnage of fish exported.and the 
value of fish exports, remains under- 
developed compared with other Pacific 
island states. The industry was established 
in 1957 at Palekula in Espiritu Santo by 
the predominantly Japanese-owned South 
‘Pacific Fishing Company. Re-exports of 
fish have fallen from approximately 
8,000 tonnes in 1980 to 4, nue tonnes in 
1983. 


Some commercial iep teiton fishing 
‘for snapper has developed, mainly to - 


‘supply retail and restaurant markets in 
‘Port Vila. In addition, lobsters are caught 


Goats are. raised on a free-range. 
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and sold to shops,.restaurants and hotels 


-in Luganville and the capital. 


Small-scale harvesting of trochus and 
green snail shells has been ae out for 
many years. ` 

The Fisheries Deren established 
in 1978, is engaged in the development of 
an outer islands village fisheries program. 
The Department alsc has a research 
facility, and. is thus able “to advise 
interested parties on’ opportunities for 


investment in fisheries throughout the’ : 
Considerable scope does exist. : - 


country. 
for the development of a large-scale 


fishery to exploit the surface tuna a 


resources within the Republic’s 200-mile 
zone. and to develop associated processing 
facilities. 


Forestry and the Forest Products 
Industry 


Some 70% hou 1 million hectares) 
of the land surface of Vanuatu is covered 
by forests. Although largely of Malaysian 
origin, these forests contain fewer 
valuable timber species than -those of 
neighboring tropical ‘countries to. the 
North. Volumes of commercial timber 
per unit area of forest are comparatively 
low. ~ These factors, ‘combined with. the 


distribution of the land mass among many 


small islands, have precluded the develop- 
ment of a large forest products industry 
based on the natural forests. 

The present forest products industry 
comprises 8 small sawmilling companies 
which produce primarily for the domestic 
market. but with an increasing proportion 
going Overseas. l 

There are several small work- 
shops -producing furniture from local 
timbers and. one rattan workshop. 
Facilities. were recently introduced for the 


- pressure treatment of timber. 


Although a net exporter of forest — 
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products in volume terms in 1983, 
Vanuatu was a net importer in cash terms 
to the tune of 31 million vatu. Most of 
this deficit was accounted for by imports 
of plywood, fiberboard and other panel 
products. ` 

The nature and size of the forest 
products industry will change in the long 
term as the industry moves from the 
exploitation of the natural forests to use 
of plantation-grown material. Good soils 
and a benign climate combine to make 
growth of some species of introduced 
trees very rapid. A series of forest 
plantations is being established by the 
Government in collaboration with 
landowners to meet future domestic 
requirements and provide a substantial 
surplus for export. These plantations will 
produce highvalue products from. valuable 
hardwoods which have assured overseas 
markets. 


Industry 


The government of Vanuatu has taken 
measures to give an impetus to the 
manufacturing activity in the country. 
Its main objectives are: 

— to promote basic industries which 

process local materials. 

— to encourage the emergence of. local 
entrepreneurship both in the form 
of joint ventures with foreign 
investors, and village small-scale 
industries. 

— to create job opportunities in rural 
and urban areas so as to absorb the 
increasing labor force. 

—to establish a sound basis for 
medium-and long-term industrial 
opportunities. 

— to stimulate the growth of several 
key industries such as coconut oil 
extraction, pozzolana cement 
making, tannery/leather processing, 


etc. wrt 
A new Department. of Indust: has 
been established within the Ministry of ` 
Finance to exclusively deal with all 
matters of aE sone in the 
Republic. 
-~ The Government will give ony 
attention to the development of specified 
iridustries. listed below. The scope for the 
development of these industries will, 
however, have to be confirmed by 
easibility studies. 

— agricultural and food industries: 
coconut products, meat, fish, 
papain, ice cream, fruit juices, 
leather, seashells, beche de mer for 
export. 

— timber industires (other than 
coconut): charcoal and activated 
carbon rattan: furniture, sawmilling 
etc. 
the manufacturing ger industries: 
pozzolanna, cement, low cost 
housing. 

The existing industries mainly trans- 

form imported raw materials into finished 
products. 


Commerce 


The Commerical sector is dominated 
by a handful of foreign-owned companies 
and the -Co-operative movement. The 
dominance of the former in wholesaling 
and retailing operations in the urban areas 
is demonstrated by the fact that 4.7% of 
the total number of registered firms, 
imported 76% of the total value of goods 
imported. A few firms also own and 
operate warehouse facilities in Port Vila 
and Luganville and are involved in the 
collection and marketing of agricultural 
produce from the islands. Producer prices 
which they offer reflect variations in the 
world market, the cost of shipping to 
Port Vila or Luganville and the different 
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marketing costs of the exporters. Price 
levels and production are closely 
correlated and fluctuations in the world 
copra price are the main variable factors 
causing short term changes in production 
. for the market. There are a large number 
of retail outlets in both the urban and 
rural areas the majority of which sell some 
foodstuffs. 

The total revenue from all categories 


There are a number of small regular 
food .markets on the main islands with 
most of the produce being sold by the 
growers themselves. - There are no 
wholesale organizations for fruit and 
vegetables so far. 

The Vanuatu Commodities Marketing 
Board was established in 1981 to regulate 
the marketing of copra. 


Overseas Trade: In 1983, Vanuatu 


of trading licences in 1983 was approxi- exported: 
mately VT: 97:6 million. 
38,538 tonnes of copra to the value of................-. 1,308 million vatu 
1,232 tonnes of cocoa to the value of...............005 182 million vatu 
33 tonnes of coffee to the value of................... 5 million vatu 
1,054 tonnes of beef to the value of................... 192 million vatu. 
60 tonnes of Sandalwood to the value of............... 4 million vatu 
84 tonnes of tallow to the value of.................4. 2 million vatu 
3,900 tonnes of timber to the value of.................. 31 million vatu 
118 tonnes of shells/snails to the value of.............. 27 million vatu 
227 tonnes of cow hides to the value of ..:............ 11 million vatu 


other products to the value of 


*NB: $US1.000 = 95 vatu 
f 


Transport and Communications 


PORT FACILITIES: There are eleven 
wharves in the country which serve inter- 
island shipping. Most of the time, in spite 
of this infrastructure, ships have to anchor 
offshore and send lighters in for 
unloading. The Government is working 
on a project to equip the country with 
new inter-island wharves in key economic 
locations. Many shipping lines operate 
regular cargo services to Europe, Japan, 
and North America. Vanuatu has two 
deepsea ports in Vila and Luganville. 

AIR SERVICES: There are two 
international airports in Vanuatu: Bauer- 
field, (6 kms from Vila) serving the island 
of Efate and Pekoa serving Espiritu Santo. 
It is intended to upgrade the existing 
runway at Bauerfield to accommodate 


fucose a a.a... 16 million vatu 


larger aircraft. Within Vanuatu, inter- 
island services are. provided by Air 
Melanesiae which fly to some 22 
destinations. Access by air Vanuatu is 
offered by 5 international airlines (Air 
Vanuatu, Air Caledonie International, Air 
Nauru, Air Pacific, Solair). Noumea, 
Nadi, Sydney are the major connecting 
airports for travel to Vanuatu. 

There are currently over 1000 kms of 
roads in the Republic with a further 400 
kms scheduled for construction during the 
next four years. Efate has about 150 
kms of all-weather roads and Santo about 
250. Buses, taxis and rental cars are 
available in Port Vila and Santo. Apart 
from approximately 50 kms of paved 
roads, mostly on Efate, the roads are 
fairly rough. 
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Banking Institutions 


| The Banking structure consists of the 
Central Bank of Vanuatu, five commercial 
banks, a merchant bank, the State-owned 


Development Bank of Vanuatu and the 


non-statutory Cooperative Savings Bank. 
In addition, an offshore banking centre 
also exists. 

The Vanuatu Cooperative Savings 
Bank, established to facilitate saving in 
the rural areas, has become popular 
among the rural population. [ts deposits 
have grown over a period of 7 years from 
Vatu 17.5 million from 5,000 depositors 
to Vatu 160 million from over 15,000 
depositors. Its services include the 
collection -of Development Bank Loan 
repayments and the payment of wages 
and salaries in the Islands on behalf of 
the Government. 

The five Commercial Banks have 
licences to conduct business locally as 
well as with non-residents, corporations 
and financial institutions. 

-— Commercial Banks: 

ANZ Bank, 

Banque Indosuez Vanuatu, 

Barclays Bank International, 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, 

Westpac Bank. 

— Merchant Bank: 

Bank Gutzwiller, Kurz, Burgener 
(Overseas) Ltd. 


Balance of Payments Consumer Prices 


_ Trade Balance 


Balance of Payments 


The balance of payments for 1983 
shows a surplus of 2.141 million Vatu 
while 1983 trade produces a balance of 
2.875: million Vatu of imports over 
exports. 

Services to and investments abroad 


totalled 2.391 million Vatu and invisible 
exports (mostly tourism) 2.068 million 
Vatu. Long-term loans amounted to 89 
million Vatu and foreign aid to 2.625 
million. The above figures add up to a 
total positive balance of 2.230 million 
Vatu. 


Consumer Prices 


Consumer prices rose by 4.0% for the 
high income index and 3.5% for the low 
income index during the year 1983. 


Trade Balance 


The value of total imports C.LF. 
(Home consumption and Re-export) for 
the year was VT 6.356 million whereas 
exports F.O.B. (Domestic and Re-exports) 
were VT 2.940 million giving a trade 
deficit for 1983 of VT 3.416 million. 


Tourism 


It is only since Independence in 1980 
that the importance of Tourism to this 
country in terms of an overseas income 
earner has been realized. The National 
Tourist Office was formed in late 1981 
and a Director of Tourism was appointed 
by the Ministry of Finance, Commerce, 
Industry and Tourism. 

Tourism figures have increased 
significantly during the last two years. 

Tourism has become the second 
largest industry in Vanuatu and the main 


` generating markets are Australia, New 


Zealand, Japan and New Caledonia. Over 
the past twelve months increased interest 
in Vanuatu as a holiday. destination has 
been received from the United States, 
Canada and Germany. 


Hotels 


At the present time Vanuatu has 
sixteen accommodation establishments, 
comprised of two large international class 
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hotels, smaller hotels and beach resorts 
and bungalows accommodation in the 
outer islands, giving a total of 441 rooms 
and 1.241 beds available in the country. 
Several large resort projects have received 
Government approval and it is anticipated 
that by mid-1985 an additional 246 
rooms should be available. 


National Development Pian/National 
Planning and Statistic Office 


National Development Plan 


The Government of the Republic of 
Vanuatu has launched a 15-year develop- 
ment program, aimed at achieving the goal 
of economic self-reliance, the stage when 
Vanuatu will be able to meet import 
requirements from domestic revenues. 
This long-term goal is to be achieved in 
three phases; 1982-1986, which is 
covered by the first Development Plan, is 
the Transition and Reconstruction phase. 
The second phase, 1987-1991, is to be 
a period of consolidating the economic 
development initiatives introduced during 
the first phase, while the third phase 
1992-1996, is to conclude the Govern- 
ment’s program of achieving economic 
self-reliance. The plan provides for 
progress to be made in filling three gaps 
in the present economy, namely, the lack 
of available investment funds from 
domestic- savings, the saving gap; the 
imbalance of trade, the excess of imports 


over exports; and the fiscal gap, the gap 
between recurrent revenue and expendi- 
ture. 
The National Planning Office 
published a book in 1981 related to the 
first National Development Plan. It 
covers the first of.3 phases in Govern- 
ment’s 15 years program to achieve the 
goal of economic self-reliance. 


National Planning and Statistics Office 


The main objectives of the Bureau of 
Statistics is to provide a reliable supply of 
data to Government Ministries and 
Departments, private organizations and 
individuals. The Bureau does this by 
carrying out its own surveys on various 
aspects of the economy -and society. It 
also acts as the coordinating body to 


collect data generated by other 
Government Departments or private 
organizations. Since Independence, the 


Bureau has come directly under the 
control of the Prime Minister’s office. 
Regular series of monthly, quarterly 
and annual bulletins are published on such 
topics as overseas migration, overseas 
trade, vehicle - registration, consumer 
prices, tourism and banking. Special 
studies have also been undertaken such as 
Census of. Population and housing of 
Port-Vila and Espiritu Santo and a 
manpower and Employment Survey in 


1973. 


Critical Issues that Confront Tourism 
in Developing Island Nations 


Gerald S.A. Perez 


The most significant dilemma that 
frequently confronts developing insular 
economies is the desire of their inhabitants 
to emulate the life styles and conven- 
iences offered by urban industrial centers, 
while resisting dramatic cultural change 
that the fulfillment of this desire 
inevitably produces. The severity of this 
dilemma is in.direct proportion to how 
effectively change is advocated by those 
in the power structure who themselves 
are well travelled and no longer cemented 
strongly to the comforting womb of 
tradition. 

In terms of economic development, 
cross cultural problems are exacerbated 
‘by many constraints 
geographic isolation, limited economies of 
scale, geopolitical conflict, and the 
inability of island communities to absorb 
technology transfer without a major 
foreign presence. Given these circumst- 
ances, it is little wonder that coherence 
in economic development continues to 
prove elusive in many developing Pacific 
island communities. 

In the case of Micronesia, and Guam 
in particular, this incoherence of public 
policy clouds the recognition of tourism 
as an “export” commodity earning 
substantial foreign exchange. The fact 


inherent in ` 


that tourism dollar is diffused so 
completely and often subtly throughout 
the economy makes it vulnerable to 
criticism from among the uninformed. 
Too much focus is often directed at 
foreign interests, who are admittedly the 
most visible in the industry — the hotels, 
the tour and transportation companies, 
and the airlines, all heavily financed from 
abroad. Regrettably, not enough credit 
is given to the economic contributions of 
this highly competitive, risky, and capital 
intensive industry. Whether hotel chef or 
travel agent, insurance clerk and construc- 
tion supervisor or computer technologist, 
the broad impact tourism makes upon the 
economy is frequently underestimated. 
Job creation and capital formation can 
mushroom rapidly with a strong and 
coherent tourism policy. Yet, barriers to 
growth of this industry continue to linger. 

Guam: and the island of Micronesia 
need to be partners in tourism not by 
choice but out of necessity. What we in 
Guam lack in the form of diverse 
attractions can be found in abundance 
throughout Micornesia. On the other 
hand, the outer less populated islands 
need Guam’s larger economic base in 
order to avail themselves to basic levels of 
goods and services they would not 
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otherwise enjoy by virtue of isolation and © 


very limited economies of scale. 
But while this complementing role 


provides a strong incentive for tourism . 


cooperation on a regional scale, the 
diversity that is Micronesia makes such a 
cooperation achievable only through 
persistence and much hard work. 


Micronesian Strategy 


In my view, the ability to attract, 
absorb, and service the diverse require- 
ments of a broad tourism market has 
dominated, and will continue to dominate, 
the development strategy of Micronesia’s 
tourism growth for generations to come. 
To be sure, this situation did not happen 
overnight, having been the end product of 
accumulated outside influence dating 
back several hundreds years. 

And while absentee control, 
geographic isolation, economies of scale, 
and natural and human resource limita- 
tions provide barriers to` economic 
growth, it is the discontinuity (the 
fragmentation) of the region’s . socio- 
economic, cultural, and political evolution 
which appears to. be the most significant 
impediment to the development of 
tourism. This:problem is heightened by 
the limited horizons typical of insular 
views which many of us seem to possess 
in Micronesia, and by the’ historical 
pattern of government paternalism which 
has created island dependencies upon 
external support. Bearing this in mind, 
therefore, it has become clear to me. that 
tourism can flourish in Micronesia only to 
the extent that we are able or prepared to 


depart from those limited horizons (those 


insular perceptions) which tend to tie us 
down to the past and, therefore, relegate 
us to the whims of an outside benefactor. 

Departing from the status quo 


frequently breeds uncertainty and a lack 
of self-confidence among those who 


would lead change. We in Micronesia are 


no different. The point is, however, that 
legislators must not allow themselves to 
be trapped into the sins of indecisive 
caution. ) , 
But what are these changes of which I 
speak? What are the critical issues facing 
Micronesian tourism? Well, for starters, 
it is important that we abandon unhealthy 
protectionist thought and all the 
associated laws, regulations, and bu- 
reaucratic procedures which frustrate the 
formation of development capital and the 
rightful returns on investment. Mutual 
trust and confidence in the motives of 
reputable corporations committed to the 
welfare of Micronesia must replace the 
view that business and people’s welfare 
are mutually exclusive. I do not suggest 
that we let our guard down and allow 
wanton exploitation. But I do believe 
that colonial cures of the past have 
proven unsuccessful over the years, and 
that more people in Micronesia today 
possess the latent potential to exploit the 
benefits of tourism and economic 
development in genzral. Moreover, I 
find many of these protectionist laws 
unrealistic to the times and utterly 
distasteful in their inference that we in 
Micronesia cannot fend for ourselves — 
that we are not able to decide what is 
good for us — that we in effect have 
compromised our integrity by inviting 
outside investors precisely at the same 
time that we enact laws which discrimi- 
nate against them. | 
Unreasonable - protectionism also 
fosters the view that outside corporations 
exist only to plunder the weak and that 
barriers need to be erected. It also fosters 
the view that equality. can be legislated 
and that. everyone has to be equal. This 
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philosophy is indeed an interesting one 
to ponder since countries which have 
attempted to legislate an . egalitarian 
economy have in every instance fallen far 
behind in terms of social and ecOnomic 
progress. 


What unreasonable protective legisla-. 


tion does in fact is force reputable 
companies to do business some place else 
where restraints are less costly, and it 
invites the entry ‘and suspect dealings of 
the very companies which these laws were 
designed to keep out in the first place. 

In contrast to protective legislation, 
there is also the need to avoid destructive 
legislation. Let me explain this a bit. If 
we accept the premise that tourism is 
desirable, and that it will flourish under 
the combined influence of a competitive 
price structure and profitability to those 
who generate and service the movement 
of travelers, then it follows that: 

— Any legislative measure which 
increases the net cost of our destination 
package; 

— Any law that discourages profit 
potential and the formation of reinvest- 
ment capital; 

— Any regulation that seriously 
impairs or inconveniences the conduct of 
tourism; 
can only be classified as destructive. 

It is important to note that we live in 
a big world, and that if we want to 
compete for scarce investment dollars and 
compete against other.tourist destinations, 
we must expand our field of thought, 
liberalize foreign investment laws, and 
inject a global perspective into Micronesia’s 
free market interaction. This means 
the enactment of laws which encourage, 
rather than discourage, outside corporate 
presence. It requires an examination of 
protectionist corporate and tax laws, 
many of which are left behind by colonial 


administrators who have presided over 
these archaic laws for different reasons 
than may now apply. 

The alternative, of course, is for Guam 
and Micronesia to remain a subsistence 
and dependant region, living precariously 
beyond its means. As a result, these 
island turn lose self-respect and forfeit the 
real freedoms behind the move for 
political autonomy. 

Tourism can become an attractive 
means of earning. export income,. and 
therefore of bringing Micronesia’s external 
trade and commerce into some degree of 
balance. But the initial costs of gearing 
up for such an industry requires enormous 
sums of capital that the region’s limited 
insular economies can ill-afford to 
provide. Hence, the need for outside 
capital, outside technology, and outside 
assistance. Hence, the need to make 
drastic internal changes on matters of ° 
public policy and unreasonable legislation. 
Hence; the need to reexamine, and adjust 
where necessary, the cultural, political 
and social hangups that many policy- 
makers often possess to one degree 
or another. Hence, the need for a 
compromise between and among all 
islands of Micronesia. 

It is the diversity of Micronesia that 
has attracted and will continue to attract 
tourists. It is the profitability to these 
who would transport and service the 
industry that will determine continued 
growth. And it is the ability to work 
cooperatively and regionally that will bear 
witness to the degree of success achieved 
in Micronesia. The tripartite relationship 
among individual island governments, 
regional public bodies, and private 
industry is a partnership arrangement 
admittedly difficult to implement but 
crucial to success. 

The ability to work together triggers 
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the twin issues of regional promotion and 
cooperation. Regionalism is premised 
upon the underlying philosophy that each 
island’s tourism potential lies within a 
broad geographic context. It assumes that 
our attractiveness as a destination is 
enhanced by the unique diversity that is 
only Micronesia, and that this attractive- 
ness is diminished to the degree that each 
island breaks away from this vast 
geographical unit. 

But while all of us can agree to the 
goal of regional tourism it is important 
that-we also share the kind of legislative, 
executive, business, political, social and 
financial commitment that regionalism 
requires. If support is erratic and spotty, 
success will either be lost entirely or will 
only come in spurts and lose impact. 

Since each of our islands differs in the 
ability to promote, absorb, and profitably 
service visitors, it follows that promotional 
efforts will be viewed with different 
perceptions, different levels of commit- 
ment, different levels of understanding, 
and therefore different expectations 
unique to each island. This creates a 
condition that is understandably difficult 
to deal with, and requires the kind of 
logistic, communicative and financial 
support lacking throughout Micronesia. 
The role of Micronesia’s tourist 
promotion agencies need to be examined, 
and a much more lucid definition is 
required, if regional objectives are to 
become sensitive to the needs of all who 
partake in this effort. Who or which 
group needs to do what, where, when and 
how are simple questions indeed. Defining 
and agreeing to them, however, can often 
defy time and patience, ultimately 
weakening the commitment toward 
regional growth and cooperation. 

It is also important to note that 
regionalism implies the ability to differ on 
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an equal basis, and to be treated with 
mutual respect. Cooverative projects 
need to pay particular attention to the 
different goals of. the various states of 
Micronesia, their ability to pay, and the 
cultural sensitivity inherent in out- 
dealings with one another. 

What I obviously view as interesting 
may {in fact) be humorous to someone 
else or downright insulting to yet another 
person. What people on Guam see as a 
critical date for a meeting ‘may not (in 
fact) be quite as urgent to the person in 
Yap orin Ponape, who would not be able 
to make it anyway because the next 
flight out is two days tater. 

For regionalism to succeed, then, 
equality of posture must be absolute, 
notwithstanding the cbvious features that 
distinguish the islands from one another. 

A higher gross island product or 
economic standard does not provide the 
right to dictate direction to those whose - 
economic situations require more years to 
develop. It is difficult enough to cultivate 
rapport and understanding, given the 
problems we share in- inter-island 
communications, transportation, etc. 
What we do not need is a third dimension 
of condescending leadership and the 
economic colonialism . it tends to 
engender. People in Micronesia have long 
endured a patronizing relationship with 
outside metropolitan powers. What they 
least of all want now is patronism from 
within their midst. 

Another problem, of course, is the - 
problem of “expertise.” Everyone is an 
“expert” in the field. Depending upon 
the. nature of his/her business, each 
“expert” views what needs to be done 
differently, perceives the issues different- 
ly, and would attempt to influence 
solutions in his/her own best interests. 
The common objective of ‘increasing 
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tourist-based income ‘potential can be 
easily shared. The manner of achieving 


this goal, and the subsequent apportion- `. 
ment of the prosperity that it brings to ~ 


them, can and has often become a major 
source of conflict. In many instances, it 
can become a.very serious impediment to 
the art of compromise and regional 
cooperation. When combined with 
political, social and other realities, 
regionalism can very quickly. lose appeal. 


When elated to an investment point of — 


view, it encourages continued capital 
starvation in Micronesia, much to the 


detriment of regional tourism growth. 


A fourth and more specific issue with 
regard to tourism in Micronesia has to do 
with the structural nature of our market, 
and the fundamental strategy required to 
satisfy the broad range of Micronesia’s 
goals and visitor absorptive capacity. 

At present, it would appear that 
Micronesia has a two-tiered market 
potential upon which to develop tourism. 
The first level is the mass market potential 
that generates regional economies of scale 
not otherwise possible for the industry to 
survive. Guam and Saipan, for example, 
possess the level of infrastructure which 
allows adequate hotel inventory and air 
capacity to cost-justify many of the 
services that rely upon volume-oriented 
‘travel. On the other hand, the islands of 
the FSM and the Republic of Belau would 
do well to receive ~“‘interest specific” 
groups belonging to a smaller, peLOne Ee! 
market. 

Unlike mass tourism, these smaller 
interest groups are, for the most part, not 
as fastidious with the- level of available 
service, and are usually more preoccupied 
with the authenticity of the specific 
attractions which have brought them to 
Micronesia in the first place. I would 
Classify divers, naturalists, World War I 


they want to. grow. 


relic seekers, anthropologists, historians, 
and other esoteric groups under this 
category. This structural dichotomy in 


_Micronesia’s . marketing strategy would 
allow 


each area some degree of 
independence with respect to how rapidly 
‘Furthermore, it 
would allow cultural, social and other 


_ internal adjustments to occur in harmony 


with their own pace of development. 
Finally, perhaps the most critical and 
distressing issue of all has to do with how 


. the foregoing concerns can be treated or 
even addressed within the climate of: 


1. A rapidly increasing number of 


_ competitive destinations throughout the 


Pacific rim basin; 

2. Increasing competition for invest- 
ment dollars which are wooed by a 
growing number of developing regions; 

3. The shrinking profits to airlines 
and others responsible for the movement 
and accommodation of international 
travelers; and 

4. The dynamic nature of global and 
regional government interactions, most of 
which are entirely outside the control of 
Micronesia. 

Closer to my home island Guam, 
tourism .growth continues unabated 
despite the rising number of competing 
destinations world wide. This year alone, 
for example,- Guam will be visited by 
some 350,000 tourists or about three 


- times the size of our resident population. 


And despite keen competition from 
other Pacific rim destinations, Guam 
today sits on the threahold of a major 
shift into a new and higher plateau of 
tourism activity. Four key factors point 
toward this view of optimism: 

1. Guam’s destination image has 
matured in Japan, a metropolitan 
community with a strong propensity to 
travel abroad. Our proximity and 
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American influence give us a competitive 
edge no other destination in Asia enjoys. 
This year alone, for example, about 
300,000 Japanese tourists will have 
visited our islarid. This number represents 


an increase of over 50% in our actual ` 


market share since 1976, or some 7% of 
total Japanese departures overseas. 


2. Reasonable prices for air travel - 


and local group facilities have made us a 
competitive and profitable destination to 
those who generate our customers. As 


long as competitive yields are enjoyed by ` 


travel wholesalers, we can -continue to 
expect positive growth in the number of 
visitors to Guam. 

3. We have the absorptive capcity 
to support the projected growth of 
visitors over the next decade. Our new 
airport terminal can handle three times 
the number of passengers it presently 
serves, with plans to expand if conditions 
dictate. The availability of aircraft in our 
key markets is well .known among 
industry analysts, and can respond readily 
to consumer demand: Thus, air capacity 
and frequency appear to pose no 
problems at this time. The number of 
hotel rooms either contemplated or now 
-in various stages of development also 
bodes well for future growth. 

4. The 
needed Tumon Bay master plan brings to 
light, finally, the need for some coherence 
in the area’s physical development. 
Although never perfect by nature, the 
adoption of a master plan will strengthen 
future tourism growth, and enhance the 
ripple effect of business opportunities 
well into the future. The importance of 
Tumon Bay centers around the reality 
that visitors to Guam perceive us in light 
of what they see at this location, and that 
the need to show our best grooming 
becomes an important elenient in our 


development of a much 
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tourism development strategy. 

As . bullish as I may feel about the 
growth of tourism on Guam, however, I 
am’ compelled to. point out that this 
projected growth is not without a number 
of obstacles to be overcome. For example, 
present government deficits have not only 
eroded investor confidence, but the 
inability to control public payroll has 
sapped the vitality of, and distorted the 
labor market for, fledgling business - 
enterprises. This deficit condition also 
dampens the. development of new hotel 
and new visitor facilities, which can 
expand only when a proper public 
infrastructure has been put in place. No 
major new hotels can be built along 
Tumon Bay today without increasing the 
capacity of water and sewer facilities in 
that area. New developments elsewhere 
on the island face a similar problem. 
Thus, the inability of a capital-starved 


government to provide these basic public 


ee 


‘facilities restricts. growth at the precise 


time when the dynamics for tourism 
expansion are beginning to ripen. 

-© Secondly, the historical absence of a 
strong private economy on Guam, 
combined with over 300 years of external 
colonial administration, have produced a 
communisty that is generally insensitive 
to the requirements of private enterprise. 
As: indicated earlier, the  island’s 
development philosophy has consequently 
produced public policies emulating the 
development models of metropolitan 
centers, and with little regard to the 
island’s ability to support these models 
socially, economically and politically. 
And, since recent self-government has 
become a new “plaything” over which to 
fight and jockey for political control, 
government sensitivity to the private 
sector, frequently (if not almost entirely) 
becomes secondary. Generally speaking, 
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therefore, massive federal spending and a 
budding visitor industry have substantially 
masked an otherwise subsistence economy 
in transition. This transition has created a 
variety of interrelated problems which 
include: 

l. Fhe expensive and frustrating 
process of achieving political maturity; 


2. The frustration of dealing with an- 


expensive government that is alienated 
from the needs of business; 

3. The challenge of providing or 
securing goods and services on a distant 
island commanding very little in the way 
of economies of scale; 

4. The need to develop entre- 
preneurial sensitivity to an insular 
environment which has been historically 
conditioned into various forms of 
dependence; 

5. The need to generate a global 
perspective and to manifest the same by 
assuming a less protectionist posture in 
the way outside - investments are 
encouraged; and 

6. Finally, it is vital that we control 
Guam’s rising crime situation to preserve 
the ambience of safety, a key factor that 
. materially effects a  destination’s 
attractiveness to visitors. 

While my remarks appear to be 
uncomplimentary to the way tourism or 
public policies in general are exercised in 
Guam and Micronesia, I hasten to point 
out that phenomenal progress has been 
achieved on these islands socially, 
economically and politically. When one 
considers that these islands have been 
inadequately prepared to interact with the 
dynamics of industrialized trade and 


commercial communities, economic 
progress to date is nothing short of 
astounding. When one considers 


geography and ethnic diversity, and the 
geopolitical issues to which Micronesia 


has been subjected over the last 300 years, 
progress to date is no small wonder. 
Relative to the plight of. most third and 
fourth world countries, our situation in 
Guam and Micornesia can easily be the 
object of envy. But although we on 
Guam can bask in the growing benefits of 
tourism, much more work ‘is required to 
desensitize ourselves from the social, 
political and economic dependency that 
massive defense and federal spending have 
produced over the years. 

Guam’s tourism policy must become 
much more aggressive if it is to maintain 
the market share currently enjoyed, and 
if it is to sustain positive growth well into 
the future. By accidents of circumstance 
and choice, our prime tourism markets are 
tied to the East Asia/Pacific Region. We 
need to become as sophisticated in 
attracting this region's travelers as the 
most well-developed countries are adept 
at doing so. To attempt or to do any less 
would be to waste the precious few 
resources at our disposal. 

‘To illustrate the scope and intensity 
of this competition, consider these facts: 

l. More than 120 governments 
operate national tourism offices in the 16 
countries that account for 80% of the 
world’s international tourism expendi- 
tures (F. Schmitz, USTTA Asian Pacific 
Regional -Director, remarks to MVB, 
3/14/84); 

2. Economic, diplomatic and security 
considerations will continue to limit 
Guam’s East Asia/Pacific market to Japan, 
where more than 40 governments main- 
tain tourist. promotional offices aimed at 
the 4.2 million overseas Japanese travelers 
each year; and 

' 3. The cost structure of Guam’s 
tourism experience must compete against 
either well-developed industrialized 
countries, or against those in the region 
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whose wages in one month are the 
equivalent. to what we on Guam must pay 
our residents for one day’s work. 

To be effective, therefore, public 
policy must embody encouragement to 
those who possess the capital that will 
trigger the synergisms associated with 
tourism development. Whatever form this 


private and public encouragement takes, _ 
coherence of purpose must be clearly 
established. 

The ultimate ` challenge on oni 
tourism policy development in Guam and 
Micronesia is the challenge of reconciling 
the heterogenity of opinions with the 


global realities of doing business. 


A Strategy for Development and 
International Cooperation 


Hemos A. Jack 


It is indeed my great pleasure and 
privilege to be present here and partici- 
pate in the fourth expert conference 
for economic development in Asia and 
the Pacific. On behalf of the Republic 
of the Marshall Islands, I wish to offer 
my very sincere thanks to the organizing 
committee of this conference for the 
invitation extended to the Marshall 
Islands. 

The themes selected for deliberation 
at this conference are both timely and 
highly useful, especially for the small 
developing countries like ours in the 
Pacific. I wish to approach the theme 
of development strategy and international 
cooperation in the free-bloc nations 
of Asia and the Pacific from the viewpoint 
of my own country. I hope that the 
issues brought out will be of interest 
and have relevance to other countries 
of the region as well, and that they 
‘will throw some light on the general 
issues raised at this conference. 

The. Republic of the Marshall Islands 
— is a.smali nation in the. central Pacific, 
consisting of 31 atolls and islands and 
with a population of about 35 ,000 
people. After having. been a trust 
territory of the United States. under the 
U. N. , trusteeship agreement for over 


40 years, we became a republic in 1979 
with our own constitution. At present 
a compact of free association is on the 
verge of concurrence by the United 
States Congress after receiving a mandate 
of approval from our people last year. 

This means, our country has just 
started moving along a new path — 
the path of independence — the essence 
of which is that we are now free to 
shape our own future destinies. Our 
initial and -foremost task in moving 
along this path is to decide what we 
want to achieve and how we should 
achieve it. That is to say, we should 
decide -what our national development 
goals and objectives should be and what 
strategies we should follow to achieve 
these goals and objectives. These goals 
and objectives and strategies have been 
identified in our nation’s first five-year 
development plan (1985-89) which has 
just been completed. 

The goals and objectives of our 
development plan can be summed up 
in the phrase “gradual enhancement 
of self-reliance.” This means gradually 
increasing the ability: of our nation to 
support its well-being through its own 
efforts. At present our economy is 
heavily dependent on foreign assistance 
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and on the import of goods and services 
and of human skills. 

The role of international cooperation 
in assisting us to achieve this objective 
will become self-evident, once I have 
elaborated on this theme a little further. 

Enhancement of self-reliance in our 
context requires progress in several 
dimensions in our economy. It requires 
mainly: 

(1) strengthening the currently weak 
economic base by greater exploi- 
tation of our domestic resources; 

(2) expanding and broadening the 
base of our exports; 

(3) training our local manpower in 
the skills and professions needed 
for the development of the 
economy. 

International Cooperation is needed 

to ensure development in all these areas. - 


STRENGTHENING OF 
THE ECONOMY 


With regard to the strengthening 
of our economic base, international 
cooperation becomes relevant to us- in 
two ways: 

(1) The policing and protection. of 

our marine resources; 


(2) the development of our resources. - 


Our Republic being a small atoll 
nation, its economy is largely marine- 
resource based. While our land area 
is only about 70 square miles, our sea 
area is over 500,000 square miles which 
would be much greater when we add 
the exclusive economic zone to it. The 
protection of the marine resources in 
this area is extremely important for our 
survival and development but is very 
costly. International cooperation in 
the policing and protection of our marine 
resources is something that we seek very 
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eagerly. While we ask the other nations 
to recognize and respect these rights, 
we also seek some kind of joint efforts 
to enforce these rights through joint 
monitoring, cost-sharing and. foreign 
assistance for such projects. 

Secondly, we seek foreign cooperation 
in the development of our resources. 
The main: approach in our: five-year 
development plan is to develop the 
economy through the private sector. 
The role of the govzrnment is merely 
to provide the necessarv infrastructure, 
assistance and encouragement for such 
development. Unfortunately, however, 
we do not have a strong private sector, 
and savings locally available for invest- 
ment are small. For this reason our 
development plan recognizes the need 
for encouraging foreign investment in our 
economy, preferably in -the form of 
joint ventures. The plan recognizes the 
need for international cooperation in 
identifying such investment. Furthermore, 
we recognize the value of international 
cooperation in the form of regional 
joint commercial projects in areas such 
as fisheries development, sea and air 
transportation and telecommunications. 


' EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


Since our economy is small, its 
development has to be led by the 
expansion of exports. At present over 
90 percent of our exports consist of 
coconut oil. Exports are still very small 
in absolute terms. We have identified 
in our plan projects to expand the scale 
of exports as well as their composition. 
There are projects to increase the 
production of coconut through a 
program for the rehabilitation of the 
coconut industry and to undertake 
copra and ’ coconut oil processing 
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activities — such as the production of 
soap, shampoo and perfume for export. 
Projects have also been identified for 
the production of export items from 
various types of coconut by-products. 
Another major program in the plan 
is the development of fisheries in the 
outer islands. This program is aimed 
at the expansion of handicrafts and 
manufacturing production for export. 

The major problem confronting our 
exports, arises not so much from the 
supply side as from the demand side. 
The identification of export markets 
and the penetration of import barriers 
of foreign countries is a major problem, 
the solution of which needs international 
cooperation. I wish to draw the attention 
of this distinguished gathering to the 
need for international cooperation for 
the promotion of exports from our small 
economies in the central pacific. 


MANPOWER TRAINING 


A major constraint to our develop- 
ment is the scarcity of skilled manpower. 
Scarcity of skilled workmen such as 
carpenters, masons, welders, mechanics, 
electricians and so on is very acutely 
felt. Although at present Majuro — 
the capital of the country — is undergoing 
a construction boom, only a small 
fraction of the benefits from this boom 
accrue to the local population by way 
of increased incomes, due to the fact 
that most of the skilled workers consist 
of imported labor. In this context, any 
training schemes that can be launched 


with the assistance of international 
cooperation will be of immense value 
to our economy. The national develop- 
ment plan has identified the need to 
establish a national scheme to train 
various types of skilled labor needed. 
This scheme will be set up early next 
year in collaboration with the private 
sector. Any international program 
or project identified in this area could 
be incorporated with the national-level 
training scheme. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
I mentioned the need for international 
cooperation and assistance in the area 
of investment. I must emphasize that, 
such foreign investment can contribute 
its maximum benefit to the development 
of our economy, only if a complementary 
supply of skilled domestic labor exists. 
Any development based on imported 
labor would not only be artificial but 
is also bound to cause adverse side-effects 
by way of cultural conflicts. 

These are some of the thoughts I 
wish to place before this conference, 
from the point of view of my own 
country’s needs and strategies for 
international cooperation for develop- 
ment. I believe that they would have 
implications for the development of 
some of the other countries represented 
here. To the extent that these thoughts 
have general applications, I wish you 
Mr. Chairman, and the rest of the 
distinguished participants to take these 
thoughts into account in deliberating 
upon and arriving at, general schemes and 
program for international cooperation. 


Human Resources Development in 
Joint Ventures between Developed and 
Developing Countries in 
the Asian-Pacific Region 


Hon. Pedro Harris 


My purpose is to discuss the role 
of human-resource development as a 
strategy that could promote international 
cooperation in the free bloc nations 
of Asia and the Pacific region. 

As the importance of human resource 
development in successful cooperative 
projects is well known to you, I will 
restrict myself to discussing the problems 
of foreign aid and joint ventures and 
offer an expanded approach to human- 
resource development that might help 
us redefine these joint activities in the 
region. In a very broad sense, what I 
mean by joint venture is any activity 
that is geared to the mutual benefit of 
the participating countries. They include 
government-to-government ventures and 
industry-to-industry ventures. - 

In discussing each one, I would 
like to point out the inherent insuf- 
ficiencies of our present efforts which 
could dilute the effectiveness of these 
undertakings, and offer one way in 
which joint ventures in our region can 
be a key strategy in our efforts to 
promote international cooperation in 
achieving true freedom, peace, and 


prosperity in our region. 

Having been under a foreign 
administration for 400 years, the 
Federated States of Micronesia has had 
a very long history of government-to- 
government joint ventures with the 
rest of the world. Under the United 
Nations programs, U.S. federal programs, 
the South Pacific Commission, and 
more recently the fisheries agreements 
between the Micronesian Maritime 
Authority and the Japanese fishing 
associations and the American Tunaboat 
Association, we have had more than 
three decades of a variety of joint venture 
experience. 

Given the nature of this conference, 
I will restrict myself to a skeletal 
discussion of the problems we have 
faced with joint ventures and leave 
details to later discussions that will 
follow brief presentation. Here I will 
restrict myself to a discussion of 
the inter-governmental and inter-industrial 
ventures with which we have had 
experience and will analyze these in 
the hope that such an analysis will shed 
some light on what we can do in this 
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region to accomplish our objectives. 

For lack of a better term, I have 
chosen the term ‘Joint venture” which 
brings to mind joint-stock-ownership 
companies between industries of 
multinationals of different countries. 
This is but one form of joint endeavor 
to which I would also add a meaning 
to include government-to-government 
ventures, so that what I will call joint 
ventures here will include two types 
of endeavors, namely: Government- 


to-government ventures and industry-to- 


industry ventures. 

Under the government-to-government 
ventures I include grants between 
governments, most commonly known ‘as 
foreign aid between two countries, 
and usually given by the developed 
countries to the developing countries. 
Under industry-to-industry ventures, I 
include all forms of investment between 
citizens of one country and a host 
country. | 

In the Federated States of Micronesia 
we have had both .good and bad 
experiences with the so-called grants 
as foreign aid from both the United 
States and Japan, as well as with industrial 
joint ventures. 

In promoting the objectives of this 
conference, I am sure that foreign aid 
and joint ventures in our region will 
continue to play an important role 
in the relationship between the smaller 
countnes and the larger countries in 
the region. It is, therefore, of great 
importance that, in pointing out the 
deficiencies in aid grants and business 
joint-ventures, I elucidate a way to 
make these activities better instruments 
for promoting regional and subregional 
cooperation, and thus peace and freedom, 
in this region. 

Under United States grants, we have 


received very generous aid for infrastruc- 
ture for economic support services such 
as paved roads, airfields, docks, water 
systems, and communication facilities. 
Under health and education aid, we have 
built hospitals, dispensaries, and ele- 
mentary-school complexes, and soon a 
new campus for a community college. 

Under Japanese aid, we have acquired 
generous aid in construction equipment 
and refrigeration facilities for our 
nutritional improvement program, with 
similar cold-storage facilities now under 
negotiation for this fiscal year.. 

Under both the U.S. and Japanese 
aid, we have achieved impressive records 
in construction and implementation. 
Most notable under the U.S. were the 
completion and paving of four airports 
and the paving of Strate-center roads in 
less than 5. years, in four different 
locations, with extreme distances of 
2,000 miles between points and an 
average of 500 miles between the closest 
points. Under Japanese aid, we were 
able to construct, in less than 100 days, 
three turnkey freezer facilities at the 
point of a triangle with at least 800 
miles between each point, without 
communication equipment to coordinate 
the activities at the different sites. 

In all of these projects we have 
utilized modern methods of design, 
engineering, and construction manage- 
ment, and in some cases, especially in 
the Japanese aid, we included training 
of operating personnel by the equipment 
manufacturers. 

Where we have not availed ourselves 
of training, the facilities constructed 
have been sadly under-utilized or have 
not been properly maintained. . 

It is this training component of 
foreign aid and joini ventures and the 
success we have had with it that provided ` 
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the impetus for me to consider a much 
wider application of it as an important 
element of our regional cooperative 
efforts. 

Under Japanese aid, we trained 
personnel to operate the heavy equipment 
and the refrigeration units. The training 
lasted 3 weeks and emphasized the 
operation and simple maintenance of 
this equipment. The operation of these 
facilities has so far been very successful, 
but what we found lacking was the 
ability to manage these units as com- 
ponents of the much larger network of 
interconnected activities of commerce 
and industry. 

Be that as it may, we realize that 
the acceptance of foreign aid will require 
other related training and developments, 
for which we must gear ourselves, but 
= these types of indirect developments 
‘can become a very important contribution 
from the developed countries to the 
developing countries. 

We have also found re despite 
the. technical expertise of the consultants 
provided by the donor country, they 
still lack experience to deal effectively 
with us in the short.term. This lack of 
understanding points to a need to bring 
together the technical know-how in the 
region with the undeveloped potential 
of the region. This is where I also see 
a great value in the proper orientation 
of technically experienced people from 
the donor countries working in host 
countries as an important element of 
our regional cooperative efforts. 

We also find that in the projects for 
which training was provided in the donor 
country, new friendships have also been 
forged; in some cases a special rapport 
has been developed, and in many cases 
contact among the people involved has 
continued to‘ this day. 


We have also seen similar positive 
effects of training in the industry-to- 
industry joint ventures. Perhaps the 
two most successful joint-venture 
undertakings in Micronesia have been 
Mobil Oil Micronesia and Continental 
Air Micronesia. Because of their early 
efforts to train their people and their 
rotation of people among their central 
offices and field offices, they have been 
the most successful in utilizing local 
citizens and, more importantly, have 
enjoyed the greatest degree of political 
support in my country in the past. 

I have no doubt that your past 
experiences with training as a successful 
component of cooperative activities are 
very similar to ours. -The value and 
impact are similar in perhaps all 
countries. My suggestion here, however, 
is that we emphasize this valuable process 
as an essential element in our efforts 
to promote regional cooperation. I 
must note here that efforts to just 
establish training programs might fail, 
because in many cases the training effort 
will tend to accelerate by itself without 
being focused on job creation activities, 
and will thus generate manga people 
without jobs. - 

Likewise, if aid facilities are given 
from one country with complete dis- 
regard to training, we will tend to have 
facilities without people to operate or 
manage them, because educational pro- 
cesses cannot shift quickly enough to 
accommodate all the specific demands 
of industries that can be developed or 
the requirements of the political process 
that identifies needed areas to which . 
joint efforts are applicable. Recently 
we completed the draft of our second 
five-year development plan. In it we 
identified some areas of development 
where joint ventures and foreign aid 
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grants will be sought in the years to come. 
I am certain that most of the smaller 
island countries of the Pacific . have 
followed a similar route. It is unfortunate, 
however, given our aspirations and our 
present level of human resource develop- 
ment, that many things can go wrong 
as we try to implement these action 
plans. In the past, although we received 
relatively large grants from abroad, we 
nevertheless experienced a great deal 
of. disappointment because we could 
not train people fast enough to man 
these projects. In the end, we are blamed 
for such inabilities, yet we are caught 
in the dilemma.of training people for 
activities we have never seen or ex- 
perienced before. This dilemma will 
plague the poorer countries in the region 
in all our efforts to promote cooperation. 
There will be a reluctance on the part 
of the donor countries to extend aid to 
the smaller countries because they fear 
the less-than-optimal use of aid or lack 
knowledge of the neighboring countries 
and their resources. These frustrations 
and insecurities between our countries 
will no doubt be detrimental to our 
cooperative efforts. 

We also have not had much luck 
in the industry-to-industry joint ventures. 
In the Federated States of Micronesia 
several failures in fishing ventures have 
been attributed to lack of trained labor. 
In encountering this labor shortage, 
foreign companies have resorted to 
several methods. The first method is 
to import laborers and ignore or dis- 
courage any skilled. laborers -available 
locally because it is better for them to 
control the imported laborers. As a 
result of this tactic, a tendency is building 
up to restrict, as much as possible, the 
utilization of skilled labor from the 
neighboring countries in the region. 
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The second method is to delay the 
training of host-country citizens so that 
they are relegated to the most menial 
jobs, resulting in frustration and 
deliberate sabotage or unproductive 
activity on their part. Several: years 
ago this. tactic resulted in the total 
destruction of a fishing boat which the 
fishermen are suspected of vandalizing, 
but no. evidence can be found to indict 
the wrongdoers. The third method is 
to pay a fee for the extraction of natural 
resources without the participation of 
those in the country; this is especially 
true of fishing in the 200-mile economic 
zones of the Pacific countries. Because 
the payment of fees without involving 
the country: is most convenient, this 
practice has become widespread in the 
pelagic fisheries in our areas, 

The. resultant counter-measures of 
licensing and the necessary policing 
activities against this tactic will inevitably 
be a source of friction between our 
countries in the future. Recently, our 
government confiscated several boats. 
One of the boats had only. four people 
on board and included a handicapped 
person. As I was at the port where 
these people were jailed, I called the 
captain of the patrol boat to meet me 
that evening. He kept our appointment 
and narrated the story of how the fisher- 
men in the “poacher” attempted to 
escape and how the captain even tried 
to. attack one of our officers. When all 
these tactics failed, the handicapped 
person cried and begzed the officers to 
release them because he had a wife and 
several children who need his support, 
and if he was jailed no one would feed 
his children. 

After the meeting with. the captain, 
I thought, what if the old man did have 
children, as he claimed, and, being a 
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small-time fisherman, how could he 
return to his country and secure another 
means of livelihood? On the other 
hand, what if the captain of the so-called 
“poacher” had killed one of our law 
enforcement officers? In both eventuali- 
ties, can we say that these incidents 
will contribute to a neighborly feeling 
among our people? 

Given these problems in our past 
and potential problems that might arise 
in the future, it is clear that our govern- 
ments must rethink our relationships 
if we really want to achieve cooperation 
among ourselves. 

Perhaps the first step would be to 
study the objectives of the countries 
in the region and develop a list of joint 
efforts that can be undertaken, assuring 
that all countries are involved in some 
way or another. After identifying these 
ventures, we could design exchange 
programs for workers between industries 
that are willing to go into the ventures 
or to participate in some way. 

The exchange program would be 
set up so that in a government-to-govern- 
ment venture, workers from the 
departments that will receive the aid 
will be sent to the donor country, or a 
country in the region where similar 
establishments are available, to actually 
work in key areas that they will be 


working in when such a facility is 
established. On the part of the donor 
country, workers could be sent to the 
recipient country to actually work in 
the receiving department to learn the 
problems that might be encountered 
with the aid and anticipate operational 
problems so that the project can be 
designed and operated to accommodate 
such problems. 

For the industry-to-industry ventures, 
workers from the two countries could 
be exchanged so that both partners could | 
learn the specific problems encountered 
in the operation of the industry in both 
countries. 

Details of the exchanges could be 
worked out, including the financing of 
such activities. What I feel is important 
here is that we recognize this process 
as an avenue through which we can avoid 
or minimize some of the problems we 
have had in the past. I believe that such 
exchanges between participating countries 
will allow us to learn the problems in 
each country, develop our productivity 
mutually, and most importantly, begin 
the process of working together as friends 
with the full awareness that cooperation 
is ultimately measured by peoples’ will to 
work together and not by how much 
money is exchanged. 


Current Development Situation of 
the Commonwealth of 

the Northern Mariana Islands and 
Its Future Prospective 


Francisco C. ADA 


I bring warm greetings and “HAFA 
ADAI” from the people of the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
and a personal message from Senate 
President Ponciano C. Rasa of our Fourth 
Northern Marianas Commonwealth 
Legislature extending his personal regard 
and best wishes to the Participants of 
this Conference for successful and 
productive deliberations. 

I find the opportunity to ae 
this presentation before this august body 
not only a great personal honor; but 
perhaps more importantly, an occasion 
in which I may make directly some 
contributions to this Conference in the 
formulation . of. the Development 
Strategies for the Free Bloc nations of 
Asia and the Pacific Region. . 

First of all, I would like to share 
with you our national development 
experiences that ;have taken place in 
the Commonwealth in recent years, 
especially during the last 5 years since 
the inauguration of our Constitutional 


Government under our newly acquired’ 


political status as the newest American 
Commonwealth, and then to review 


those specific development initiatives 
which I thought might have some 
relevance to promoting international 
trade, economic. cooperation and good- 
will. In the interest of brevity, I would 
like to focus a little more on those 
development efforts which are more 
directly related tothe objective of this 
Conference of setting up development 
strategies for the member countries in 
Asia and the Pacific Region. 

The Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands is a geopolitical entity 
embracing some 16 small islands in the 
Western Pacific with a native population 
of some 16,000 people. It is the newest 
American Commonwealth, a status 
achieved through lengthy negotiations 
and approved jointly by the people of 
the Northern Marianas and the United 
States Government in the Spring of 
1976 and which will. become operative 
upon the resolutions of the political 
status of the rest of Micronesia in the 
years ahead. The Northern Marianas 
was once under the control of Spain, 
Germany and Japan in this order up 
to end of World War II. 
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Over the last 5 years, the Common- 
wealth has been intensifying its economic 
development efforts, banking heavily on 
the political stability it now can offer 
as incentive for long-term investment 
and on the guaranteed multi-year financial 
assistance it gets annually since 1978 
from the United States that helps provide 
fundings for development of its economic 
infrastructure. With more than $30 
millions of capital improvement fundings 
it has received from the United States 
under its political status agreement 
over this period, the Commonwealth 
was able to show tangible improvements 
of its physical infrastructure, e.g. water, 
power, sewer, road, harbor, and public 
service . facilities. In addition, the 
Commonwealth had received needed 
fundings for construction of a new 
2l-megawatt. power plant in. Saipan, 
harbor expansion on Rota, water 
development -on Saipan, highway re- 
construction. projects on Saipan, to 
name just a few, from federal programs 


for which the Commonwealth is now: 


eligible -to'. participate pursuant to its 
new status as a permanent political part 
of:the United States. With these develop- 
ment efforts, the Commonwealth began 
to promote itself in the region as a major 
destination area for tourists, especially. 
from Japan, and for other private foreign 
investment. It also began to streamline 
its governmental procedures for granting 
of business licenses and for importation 
of alien workers, having adopted an 
“open door’ economic policy on foreign 
investment in 1981. 

The tourism industry in the Common- 
wealth has grown tremendously over 
the last few. years. In 1977, hotels on 
Saipan were experiencing record low 
occupancy of 10 to 20 percent and the 


total number of tourist arrivals for the . 


year was 22,000. In 1983, the occupancy 
tate of hotels on Saipan jumped to 80 
to 90 percent, and the number of tourist 
arrivals peaked at 125,000. Japanese 
tourists accounted for the most number 
of visitor arrivals — 104,000 Japanese 
tourists or 80 percent of the total tourist 
arrivals. There were some 20 Japanese 
tour packages for the Northern Marianas 
in Japan last year. Japanese tourists 
come to Saipan by way of Narita and 
Nagoya, Japan, which are linked directly 
to Saipan by air served by both Con- 
tinental Airlines (Air Micronesia) and 
Japan Airlines. Some of these tourists 
arrive on Saipan as pert of an ocean-liner 
tour package from Japan. The travel 
industry gained 12 percent growth last 
year, and is expected to show 14 percent 
growth this year. The industry is 
expected to expand further this year 
as a result -of major promotional 
campaigns to attract more Japanese 
tourists by way of charter flights between 
Saipan and Japan by Air Micronesia. 
The recent expansion of marketable 
hotels on Saipan should give the 
Commonwealth the needed rooms for 
market expansion. Expansion of existing 
hotels as well as plans for construction 
of new hotels on Saipan are under way; 
and in the next two vears, Saipan should 
have at least 1,000 marketable rooms 
available for a continued growth of the 
travel industry. 

Along with these facilities, Saipan is 
expected to continue, showing increased 
commercial activities in. other related 
areas in the private sector. At this time, 
there -are approximately 1,500 businesses 
operating in the Commonwealth, and this 
number was less than 500 five years ago 
when tourism was at its low peak. 
Tourism has proven itself in the 
Commonwealth as the fastest, yet most 
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fragile, money generator. Last year, this 
industry accounted for 70 or 80 percent 
of the Commonwealth local tax revenues, 
and was responsible for employing some 
2,000 workers in the private sector. 
It earned some $67 million income for 
that period. . And while the recent 
experience of the Commonwealth with 
respect to tourism has shown that this 
industry. had survived the economic 
adversities that had prevailed in the 
regional tourism market, the Common- 


wealth needs to broaden its economic. 


base to provide the diversification 
necessary in its economic base to protect 
itself in the event that tourism in the 
region faces a serious disorder due to 
international economic imbalances be- 
yond its control. | 

The Commonwealth must look to 
alternative developments in the area 
of agricultural and fishery productions, 
or. perhaps in the expansion of light 
manufacturing and service industries. 
And it must move towards developing 
these alternatives soon in the hope of 
becoming a little more resilient to 
external economic forces. The Common- 
wealth, like other ocean-locked developing 
countries, has a limited population 
base needed for a large-scale industrializa- 
tion, and has a youthful population 
that are not readily available to the 
labor force. The dependency ratio of 
the Commonwealth is 5 to I, and about 
half of the population are below the 
age of 18. 

The Commonwealth depends heavily 
on.imports from markets of developed 
economies, and consequently it has to 
pay more for distribution costs and 
for market inefficiencies of a developing 
economy. And if it buys its good from 
countries that face price instability, 
then the Commonwealth must also pay 


for the inflation that comes along with 
the imported goods. Unfortunately, 
the ocean-locked, import-dependent 
countries in the: Pacific Region do not 
have the export capability to defray 
its import bills, and must rely on external 
aides for its sustenance. In the case of 
the Commonwealth, such financial and 
technical assistance come from the 
United States and a good portion of 
this assistance has been directed towards 
improving the economic capacity of 
the people and Government of the 
Northern Marianas. Without such 
assistance, the Commonwealth would 
have been hard pressed for fundings to 
provide for the needed improvements 
in its economic and physical infrastruc- 
ture. It would have been quite difficult 
for the Commonwealth to launch an 
effective promotional campaign to attract 
private foreign investment from the 
region, especially from Japan, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and Korea, had not the 
United States Government given the 
Commonwealth under its political status 
some concessions of access to the United 
States markets for its exports and the 
opportunity to set its own economic 
policies affecting wages and immigration. 
Today, the Commonwealth set its own 
minimum wage, establish its own labor 
laws and policies and controls its immigra- 
tion. It has set its minimum wage at 
$2.15 an hour, and has allowed the 
importation of alien workers to man 
production and/or service centers where 
local employment is not available. It 
provides a relaxed immigration policy 
for people to visit the Northern Marianas 
and for employment purposes. 

- With respect to private foreign 
investment, the Commonwealth has 
opened itself to private foreign capital 
and know-how and welcomes their 
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entry for economic: development of 
the islands. Recently, the Commonwealth 
has moved towards taking advantage of 
its preferred position with the United 
States market, and began to promote 
private foreign investment from Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and Korea to establish 
production plants on Saipan under the 
so-called Headnote 3A Provision of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. This 
Federal Program was designed to help 
U.S. flag territories, like the Common- 
wealth, develop their export potentials 
by allowing them to liecense exporting 
companies engaged in the assembly, 
manufacturing, and exporting of goods 
to market their final products in the 
United States without quota restriction 
_and other non-tariff barriers (NTBs), 
if such export item has contributed not 
less than 51 percent of its value added 
to the -economy of the exporting 
territory. 

Under this Program, the Common- 
wealth has attracted 6 major garment 
manufacturers from Asian countries in 
recent months, 3 of these companies 
are now actively assembling semi-finished 
garment parts and components on Saipan 
into sweaters and are exporting these 
goods to the United States free of quanti- 
ty limitation and tariffs. This industry 
is less than a year old; however, it is 
projected that it will generate a total 
export sales of $80 million over the 
next 36 months with 60 percent of 
that income to be re-cycled in the local 
economy for payments of wages, supplies, 
rent, food and the like. At this time, 
the industry employees 3 alien workers 
for every one local worker, and brought 
these alien workers (stichers) from foreign 
factories in Asia. It is anticipated that 
in 3 years, the industry will show 42 
percent of its work force are local 
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residents and will contribute $10 millions 
in local employment. There is much 
to be learned from the experience of 
the Commonwealth in promoting and 
developing this industry. This industry 
is at its infancy stage, requiring constant 
Government attention and support. It 
is an industry that depends on alien 


workers for its continued existence 


and one that is wholly: owned and 
controlled by foreign investors. Its 
survival also depends on its continued 
reliance on an unrestricted access to 
the United States markets free of any 
quota and tariff limitations. It also 
looks to the Commonwealth Government 
for tax concessions for its economic 
survival during this formative period, 
including preferential treatments with 
respect to use and development of prime 
public lands and support facilities. This 
industry can become a showcase of 
light industrial development in the Pacific 
Region; or conversely, it may turn out 
to be a “white elephant.” | 

As I review our development experi- 
ences over the last 5 wears and as I begin 
thinking about the development problems 
that can best be handled through regional 
economic cooperation, I cannot help 
but to note that we truly are at the 
threshold from which we must begin 
exchanging notes on development 
experiences with the view of setting 
out a “plan of action” formulated on 
the basis of common development 
experiences; common development goals, 
objectives and targets, common develop- 
ment concerns and interests; and common 
development constraints. And as we 
begin to lay out this Plan, we must not 
lose sight of the need to be as realistic 
and pragmatic as possible with respect 
to the implementaticn of such a plan, 
given the uniqueness of our individual 
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national development experiences that 
each of us brought to this Conference. 
I would like to, think that this exercise 
would lead us to formulating a viable 
document of regional development 
strategy. 


In closing, I would like to extend 
my deepest appreciation for the tre- 
mendous hospitality and warm accom- 
modation that you so generously have 
given in making our stay here a 
memorable and delightful experience. 


Development. Strategy ad 
-“Jnternational Cooperation foran 
Emerging I Island Nation Republic of Palau 


Tah ETY 


INTRODUCTION 


The Republic of Palau, technically 


part of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 


Islands (TIPI) administrated by the 
United States of America (US) under the 
United Nations Trusteeship Agreement, 
executed in 1947 between the US and the 
UN Trusteeship Council, has, in early 
1981, under its constitutional Govern- 
ment, assumed most of the administrative 
functions and responsibilities from the TT 
Administration: These functions and 
responsibilities encompass all the funda- 
mental responsibilities of self-government 
for the emerging Republic. However, 
based on the unique relationship between 
the US and Palau under the above- 
mentioned Agreement, matters. related to 
foreign affairs must be cleared through 
the U.S. Department of State. 

Prior to 1981, the Administering 
Authority- mandated by the Trusteeship 
Agreement attempted to put in place 
some of the basic infrastructures and 
programs necessary to’ prepare the island 
countries to become self-governing. The 
programs were designed more or less on 
an ad hoc basis, Le. formal short/long 
term plans for development purposes were 
non-existent. Furthermore, during this 


responsibilities 


transitional, period, formal ‘negotiations 
with the U.S. Government for a. perma- 


nent political: status of the Republic of 


Palau, which have continued | over a 
decade, have therefore occupied most of 
the attention .and effort of the Palau 
leadership. To date both sides have 
identified “Free Association” as the status 


which the people of Palau desire. 
Under this proposed arrangement the _ 


Republic of Palau will assume.. full 
over its -internal and 
external affairs with defense responsibili- . 
ties delegated to the U.S. Government. It 
is anticipated that as the Republic 
gradually achieves its full self-government, 
it becomes the -obligation of the 
Government to put in place certain 
degrees of socio-economic development in 
order to support the current operation of 
the Government in providing essential 
services to the overall public and to seek 
ways and means to increase revenues to 
help defray the cost of government 
services. 

AS an emerging country with limited 
landmass and natural resources, limited 


. technical skills, as well as. a lack of 


financial and capital means required for 
any significant development planning and 
program implementation, the young 
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Republic continues to seek technical and 
financial assistance from foreign countries 
such as Japan and international organiza- 
tions such as United Nations agencies in 
order to supplement the U.S. assistance 
for its overall program. 

In view `of .the. aforementioned 
disadvantages faced by the Republic, it 
has been decided that a basic long-range 
development plan to address the 
fundamental approach for the island 
country must be developed if the country 
is to utilize properly its limited natural 
resources. 

It is envisaged in the formulation of 
the plan that development will certainly 
be modeled after successful metropolitan 
countries because of the experts ethnic 
socio-economic background. Nonetheless, 
it should be noted that basic planning for 
an island country, with a far different 
culture and endowed with certain 
disadvantages, must take into account the 
unique characteristics of the community. 
To develop a plan with development 
strategies, it must be practical, implement- 
able and compatible with an island’s 
unique characteristics. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND 
DEMOGRAPHY 


The inauguration of the first 
Constitutional Government on January 1, 
1981 marked the beginning of the new 
Republic of Palau which was previously 
known as the Palau District in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. It 
consists of about 200 islands, of which 
only nine are inhabited.. The Administra- 
_tive Center. of Palau is on the island -of 


Koror where two-thirds of the population . 


Koror is connected to the 
of -Babeldaob, which 
153 square miles of 


is residing. 
largest island 
contains about 


undulating forests, 
mangrove tidelands. _ 

The distances from Palau to major 
cities in the Pacific rim in nautical miles: 


grass lands and 


Hone Kone ietie nana 1,739 miles 
Manila ss cau hae dane eed 528 miles 
TOYO anci se sees 1,890 miles 
GUAM oe cbse toes ee als 722 miles 
Honolulu................ 4,449 miles 
SYGNEY o erare rre eee sues 3,319 miles 


The 1980 Palauan population was, 
according to a census by the Community 
Action Agency, about 14,200. Of these, 
12,400 were Palauan residents residing in 
Palau, and about 1,800 were abroad as 
students, workers, and their families: A 
recent published report put the citizens 
abroad at 5,100. 

In terms of resident onain this 
was a relatively small increase since the 
official census of 1973, which showed. 
12,100 resident Palauans. That census did 
not tally Palauans overseas. One reason 
for the small resident population growth 
may well be the continuing emigration of 
post-secondary students to attend U.S. 
colleges and workers. A second and 
perhaps more fundamental factor has 
been the drop in birth rate (from 40/ 
1,000 in 1973 to 19.8/1,000 in 1978) 
which has declined as the death rate (from 
8.0 to 3.4). 

The projections shown in Appendix I 
estimate an overall resident population 
growth of about 1,500 between 1980-85, 
2000 between 1985-90, and 2,400 
between 1990-95. This is a considerably 
lower rate of population increase (2.5%/ 
year versus 3.2%) than estimated in 1976 
by UN experts which projected a resident 
Palauan population cf about 21,000 in 
1990. The more recent projections show 
a level of 16,050 for 1990. 

The age group entering the work force 
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(including secondary and post-secondary 
students), 15-24 cohorts, will increase by 
about 800 between 1980 and 1985. The 
25-44 age group will increase by about 
400 during the same period and by about 
1,000 from 1985-90. Thus there will be 
a heavy premium on job-creation during 
the early years of full self-government. 

One of the fundamental requirements 
of an economic development policy is to 
stimulate sufficient jobs for those in the 
society willing and able to work. Further 
requirement are to tailor these jobs to the 
needs of the economy and to create, 
through education and training, the 
appropriate mix of skills so that these 
jobs could be performed productively. 
Whether development strategies are 
capital-intensive or labor-intensive and 
whether they are based on stimulating 
domestic investment or foreign invest- 
ment or combinations of both, rests to a 
great degree on the scale and nature of 
a society’s labor force. The starting point 
for all of the analysis leading to 
development strategies must be an 
estimate of the labor force to be 
accommodated. Thus Palau needs to 
know, at the outset, how many jobs are 
required for a productive economy over 
the next five to 15 years. 

There are estimates which put 
unemployment in Palau ‘at 34% for 1977 
and 28% for 1980 out of the total 
estimated work force of about 6,650 at 
the ages between 1464, excluding 
students, housewives, the ill and others 
not potentially seeking employment. 


PLANNING ACTIVITY 


Historically, there had been several 
draft development plans formulated for 
the overall social and economic develop- 
ment for Palau as well as the whole 


Trust Territory under specific contracts 
by the TT Administration. All of them 
were never adopted formally for 
implementation through some unknown 
bureaucratic problems. 

At the present, the Government of 
Palau, with the assistance of U.N. experts, 
is attempting to formulate a formal plan 
which would incorporate the realistic 
situation of Palau with respect to the 
negotiated Compact of Free Association 
with the U.S. Government. As of this 
writing, not much progress has been made 
in drawing up the plan because of the 
continued negotiation of the Compact. 
It is expected that further assistance in 
this particular field will be requested 
from the U.N. agencies or other organiza- 
tions for continuation of the project. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION 


The economic condition of the 
emerging Republic continues to depend 
greatly on grants from the USS. 
Government which are granted annually 
to defray cost of major government 
operations for providing essential public 
services. The Government then is also the 
major employer in Palau with about 40% 
of the work force on its payroll. The 
private sector is gradually playing a major 
role in providing employment to the local 
populace ever since the two major 
industries-a copra processing mill and 
commercial tuna fishing operations — 
were closed in 1982. As of June 1983, 
there were about 1,470 persons working 
for the private commercial sector of the 
economy, including: about 305 alien 
workers mostly in construction activity. 
Hence construction employs about 33% 
of the total private sector work force, 
followed by community, social and 
personal service activities with about 24%. 
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It is the policy of the Government to 
encourage foreign investment into 
business areas where local entrepreneurs 
do not have the capabilities and means to 
initate profitably. The Government has 
been encouraging and supporting foreign 
investors to form some sort of partnership 
with: local enterprises such: as “Joint 
Ventures.” 


established in the Republic.. The major 
investors are in sea/air transportation, 
telecommunication, tourism — hotels, and 
other professional careers in which the 
local people lack certain expertise. 
_ Trading in the Republic is one of the 
classic examples.of imbalance of trade with 
neighboring metropolitan countries. Ap- 
pendix 2.shows the major trading partners, 
who account for most of our imports. 
Appendix 3 shows our current exports 
after the termination of the copra 
processing mill and the Van Camp Fishing 
operations in the Republic. However, if 
the fishing fees obtained from issuing 
fishing permits to vessels from Distant 
Water Fishing Nations could be 
considered as exports, it could be stated 
that significant: amounts of fish were 
exported to Japan and the United States. 
From the above, it could be rightly 
stated that the emerging island countries 
in the Pacific, such as the Republic of 
Palau, certainly need more attention in 
their economic development in order to 
improve their balance-of-trade and the 
standard of living for their peoples. 


© NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


The Republic of Palau, while still 


As a result, a considerable © 
amount of foreign investment has been: 


under the political jurisdiction of the 
United States of America, hence it could 
not unilaterally enter into certain formal 
international arrangements such as 
membership of United Nations bodies 
without clearance from the U.S., fully 
supports and encourages every effort 
toward promotion af a regional or 
international cooperation in areas of great 
importance of socio-economic develop- 
ment, such as tourism, fisheries, 
sgriculture and light industries, as well as 
transportation and communication. 

In small island countries where limited 
skills exist, coupled with limited financial 
and capital means, it becomes apparently 
clear that in order to effectively promote 
meaningful development there must be 
som from. of formal international 
cooperation between the relatively well- 
developed countries within the APPU and 
the small island countries. As pointed out 
earlier, some of the emerging island 
countries have not formalized certain 
diplomatic relations around the region, 
although within such an organization like 
APPU there is in fact a demonstrated 


-effort':to promote cooperation among 


member governments. 

Economic cooperation, as viewed by 
small island countries, must not be a 
form of trade which is exemplified in 
Appendix 2. It must de fairly instituted 
in order to allow free Flow of aid as well 
as assistance from the well developed 
members of APPU to the relatively poor 
ones. In this way, it is envisaged that | 
cooperation founded on this principle will 
be mutually beneficial to all parties. 


Age Group/ 
Life Phase 


Under 5/ 
Pre-School 


5-14/ 


. Lower & Middle 


School 


15/24 

Senior & Post- 
Secondary 
25-44/ 

Family Forming 
45-64/ 

Mature Families 
65 & over 
Retirement Age 
(Not reported) 


Total 
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APPENDIX 1 
Resident Palauan Population: 1973 — 1995 
Projections Assuming Continuation of Average? 
1974 — 1978 Birth & Death Rates 


CAA Census 
1973 1980 ` 1985 1990 1995 

1,860 15.3 1,565 126 1,840 13.1 2,360 14.7 2.770 15.0 
3,765 31.0 3,552 283 3,250 23.1 3,310 -20.6 4,020 219 
2,564 21.1- 2,487 199 3,330 23.7 3,490 21.7 3,220 17.5 
1960 16.1 2625- 21.1 3.030 21.6. 2,940 246 4970 27.0 
1,372 11.3 1,550 124° 1,680 11.9 1,750 109 2,030 11.1 
596 49 711 °57 920 66 1200 74 1,390 75 
(43) (3) -— = a Se = Š = z 

100.0 100.0 14,050 100.0 16,050 100.0 18,400 100.0 


12,160 


12,451 


a. Excludes expatriates, but may include other resident TT citizens and non-resident Palauans, 


' Sources: 1973 


Population Census, as cited in Palau Indicative Development Plan, Palau Legislature, April 1977, 


Chapter I p. 5. 
b. Primarily resident Palauans: Exclu 


des Palauans living abroad and excludes many expatriates 


Source: Multi-Year.Plan, Palau Community Action Agency, 1980-1981-1982, Table of Resident 
Population, 1980. ` , 
c. Projected by Rivkin Associates: Birth and death rates calculated from data cited in the Quarterly 
Bullentin of Statistics, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Office of the High Cómmissioner, 


Saipan, Marianna Islands, Vol. I, No. 3, December 1978, and Vol. H, No. 4, December 1979. 
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Month 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May (2) | 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


Guam 
2.4 
8.1 
6.6 
5.8 
4.2 
5.0 
2.5 
2.8 
4.4 
4.7 
3.4 
i 


57.1 
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APPENDIX 3 
Quantity of Fish Export by Month and Destination 


1983 


(Short ton) (1) 


Saipan 
1.5 
2.1 
1.0 
1.3 
23 
3.5 
3.4 
1.6 
4.2 
2.8 
2.3 
4.9 


30.9 


Note (1) Quantities in gross weight; 
(2) Estimate; 


Destination 
Hawaii 


Source: Out-bound cargo manifest provided by airlines 


Other 


0.1 
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Total 
4.1 

10.3 
7.7 
7.6 
6.9 
8.5 
5.9 
4.4 
9.9 
9.2 
6.8 

12.5 


93.8 
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Drama and Social Change 


Rustica C. Carpio 


INTRODUCTION 


Why do most of us oppose change? 
Why is change difficult to accept? Why is 
it ‘that majority of the people opt for a 
retention of the status quo? Why do 
many human beings find coping with 
situations they have not experienced very 
taxing if challenging and many a time 
intriguing? Why are there individuals who 
get embarrassed and unsettled by swift 
and drastic change? Why the inability to 
learn how to get along in the social order 
we exist in? 

Let it not be misconstrued that only 
the uninitiated feel awkward, or afraid, to 
face the flood of new developments and 
learn the intricacies of new innovations. 
Far from this. Professionals and experts, 
in fact learned persons, scholars, and 
thinkers have shown blind opposition to 
change. Eager to say “wait I can see a 
problem,” these knowledgeable legion of 
humanity would rather show their reluc- 
tance to learn new patterns of behavior, 
would rather prevent the influx of new 
ideas, would rather hold mass meetings to 
prevent health officers, for instance, from 
adding disinfectant to polluted water 
supplies or to stop a committee from 
proposing amendments to antiquated 
policies. 

Every little piece of suggestion, each 


increment of knowledge, every little tinge 
of change that demonstrates itself towards 
the direction of the compass of mobility— 
the very probability of meeting a new 
concept, a new measure, a new movement, 
a new trend without a definite promise of 
upward mobility like, for instance, the 
chance for a better job, the prospect of a 


. better education, the possibility of a 


bigger income, the reality of a more 
fruitful and meaningful life, and many 
more — would be enough to shatter the 
dreams of a person and make him feel 
the clutches of tension that stultify and 
suffocate. Why is this so? 

This is because change is painful; it is 


. tantamount to an ambiguity, a threat as it 


were, to emotional stability and security. 
People want to be assured of what will 
happen to them — they want to know 
what roles they will play as expected of 
them by the world they inhabit. Un- 
certainty is enough to make them crumble 
like the falling debris from. a shaky ravine. 
Yes, they shudder and titter and tremble; 
the shifting standards of behavior threaten 
them and cause them anxiety, fear, 
nervousness. How easy it is to turn a 
normal animal into a neurotic one! Why 
do many of us shun new patterns of 
behavior? Why are we reluctant to get 
away from the well-preserved convenience? 

“Change is painful,” avers Raymond 
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W. Mack (1981: 4-5), professor of 
Sociology and provost of Northwestern 
University in his lecture on “Human 
Resistance to Technological Revolution.” 
He says that “an invention, a new idea, 
any alteration in the established order of 
things makes it necessary for people to 
learn new ways of responding to new 
situations. The tendency of most of us, 
most of the times, is to avoid this stress 
and strain.” 

Change is painful, indeed, for it asks 
people to alter the way they. behave. Man 
is to rethink what his expectations of 
others are, what others expect of him in 
return. Social change can be threatening; 


it can be exasperating. Thus; people often. 


say “I cannot cope with this change at 
hand, why don’t I tackle it some other 
time in the future? I might as well leave 
it to the next generation.” And, truly, 
they let the future generation bear the 
burden’ of responsibility. 


_ If we think of the rapid urbanization ` 


of the world made possible through 
scientific and technological change, we 
cannot deny the potency of change. If 
we ponder on the control of death 
through modern methods of sanitation, 
we cannot insist on the permanent impact 
of the status quo. If we assess how white- 
collared jobs have doubled; or see how 
enrollment in colleges and universities 
have increased; or how changes in popula- 
tion have been influenced by migration, 
economic activity, education and politics; 
or appreciate the uses and discoveries of 
science, we can follow what social change 
asks of us: to maximize new rewards and 
minimize anxiety and insecurity. But, 
people must be given a change to plan 
ahead; hence, they must be told what is 
happening; they have to know why certain 
things are happening. They should be 
made to understand. They should be 


allowed a leeway to satisfy their curiosity. 
For, like children who look for an answer 
to almost everything. human beings are 
basically curious. They must be afforded 
the beautiful experiences of being part of 
the great changes in the major patterns. of 
social organization and culture. For, are 
they not. the causers and the results of . 
such social organization and culture? 

How important then is culture in the 
structuring of the social organization and 
in determining social development? 


CULTURE 


Culture has been cefined as “a way of 
looking at the basic questions and needs 
of people and of mapping out routinized 
ways of solving these problems” (Parsons, 
Shils, ef, al., 1961: 963-93; Anderson, . 
1971: 29-62, quoted in Meenaghan and 
Washington, 1980: 1}. Interlinked and 
interwined in this definition are the ways 
in which and through which people 


- worship, love and mate, raise children. 


And, of course, in this scheme it behooves 
people in a particular ‘society. to relate s. 
to each other, care for each other, and so _ 
on. 

Representing a whole constellation of 
traits, the people’s collective thinking, 
beliefs, and feelings, culture, together with 
its pattern, according. to Ruth Benedict, 
“makes use of a certain segment of the 
great area of potential human purposes 
and motivations ... (1953: 219). In the 
plexus of a whole network of human 
modes and actions, culture surfaces as 
the people’s whole way of life with arts 
as one of the activities in which and 
through which that life expresses and 
spells itself. And because of this affinity 
between culture and life, artistic pursuits 
like poetry, drama, music, and -painting 
are considered by-products. It is under- 
standable, therefore, that “what has 
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happened in the great art styles happens 
also in culture as a whole” Qbid., 43). 

To this may be equated T. S. Eliot’s 
statement that culture is the “whole way 
of life” (Rees, 1967: 99-108) of people. 
What really binds men together is their 


culture, — the “ideas and the standards 


they have in common” (Benedict, op. cit., 
14). Interesting but evidently true is the 
similitude between culture and an indivi- 
dual. They are, in Benedict’s analysis, 
“a more or less consistent pattern of 
thought and action,” Qbid., 42) and that 
“within each culture there come into 
being characteristic purposes not neces- 
sarily shared by other types of society” 
(Idid.). 

How do people within a’society relate 
to and care for each other? There are no 
set patterns for ways by which people 
should relate to and care for each other. 
According to anthropologists, different 
cultures develop varied sets of answers, 
each set finding expression and articula- 
tion in specific, routinized ways of acting, 
each way of acting, in turn, being 
manifested, supported, and justified by 
particular norms and values. These norms, 
these values are the correct ways of 
acting, rules and procedures that guide 
and stir the behavior of the people in a 
given culture. However, it cannot be 
totally predicted, or even dictated, that 
people always act in the same uniform 
way. They act in a relative way, depend- 
ing in specific beliefs, ends, and purposes. 
Indeed, these are the values of a society 
(Parsons, 1966: 18-19). The society’s 
members then answer through certain 
norms and values; they make their respec- 
tive choices as to the procedures on how 
to live with one another, how to love (or 
hate) one another, how to solve basic 
problems, questions, and issues. 

Because people and the societies they 


comprise differ, they will have different 
answers to problems and questions and 
issues, and in consonance with the content 
and texture of their cultural answers, 
arrive at distinctive actions and decisions. 
Their cultural answers endure through 
long spans of time, even epochs and etas, 
provided they are perceived as relevant to 
a society’s basic needs and questions in a 
functional way. 

Society shapes and influences human 
behavior in the context of certain rules 
(norms) and values (ends). This is very 
true in the contemporary scene, modern 
yet institutionalized as in typical con- 
servative families of the present, guided as 
they are by dominant culture. For 
instance, societal expectations collectively 
produced the monogamous institution of 
marriage where sex relations are confined 
to married people who should have the 
power to reproduce and who have specific 
duties and functions. 

In the case of institutionalized be- 
havior, society’s will and expectations are 
imposed on the individual members. There 
are times when the person wants to do 
what society expects him to do. And, 
there are times when people think that 
some of their needs may not be met 


adequately. Hence, much of the stability 


of institutionalized behavior depends on 
whether the person can perceive that the 
present behavior forms meet their needs. 
Should the last condition prevail, then 
there will emerge some cultural change. 

In many areas of people’s lives — 
religion, government, economy, family 
life — culture actively shapes people’s 
behavior and molds their way of thinking. 
Role behavior thus enters the scene and 


. casts its influence in the daily affairs of 
. men. The role cluster in which the person 
‘operates largely determines his or her 


actions. This role cluster, moving within 
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the parameter of certain norms and 
values, influences families, religion, educa- 
tion, and other . human institutions. 
If a mother opens her breast and feeds 
the crying baby even in front of house 
guests, that is a clear proof that her act 
is sanctioned and shaped by norms of 
conduct peculiar to the society where 
she belongs. A parent’s scolding a child 


culture 


particular institution 


| 


role 


{| 


act(s) 


for some misdemeanor is an indication 
of a role which society expects parents 
to fulfill. 
Schematically, the relation and 
interplay between culture and a person’s 


act is shown in Figure 1 adapted from 


Social Policy and Social Welfare (Meena- 
ghan and Washington, 1980: 3). 


ends (values) & roles (norms) 
(specific content in norms & values) 
(the acting out of sanctioned norms & values) 


(behavior in situation, directly or 


indirectly tied to role) 


Fig. 1. Relation between culture and a given act of a society's members 


Truly, culture and specific role 
packages influence people’s acts. On 
the other hand, repetition of specific 
acts tends to reinforce or even maintain 
the culture and the role packages. The 
presence of a large amount of activity 
in concordance with assigned roles and 


norms and values bring about several 


effects. This culture endures. And, the 
people, actors they are called, reflect 
culture in a predictable way. As a 
consequence, the level of consensus 
produced in the society and the level 
of harmony or satisfaction within actors 
is attained. This being the case, people 
see life through these norms and values, 
and as they expect individuals to act 
in consonance with the norms and values, 
solutions to problems in terms of the 
norms and values become bearable and 
at times enjoyable. 


Culture influences inter- and intra- 
institutional areas. Up to.what extent 
do institutions relate to each other, 
and are they treated equally? Much 
lies in the hands of social institutions 
and their movers. Figure 2 shows the 
influence of culture in inter- and intra- 
institutional areas. _ 

DRAMA, 

A BY-PRODUCT OF CULTURE 

One of culture’s by-products is 
drama. This artistic pursuit derived 
from the Greek word dran means 
“action” or “imitation of an action.” 
Aristotle, in his Pcetics, has meant 
“action” and “imitation of action” 
to serve as liaison between the art of 
the dramatist and the interpretative art 
of the actor. To Aristotle, tragedy 
includes all drama, and tragedy is: 


-~ 


r 
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Family Economy Government Religion Education Social Welfare 
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Fig. 2. Cultural Influences in Inter- and Instra-institutional Areas 


the imitation of an action that is serios 
and also, as having magnitude, complete 
in itself, in language with pleasurable 
accessories, each kind brought in 
separately in the parts of the work; 
in a dramatic, not in a narrative form; 
with incidents arousing pity and fear, 
wherewith to accomplish its catharsis 
of such emotions, Here by ‘language 
with pleasurable accessories’ I mean 
that with rhythm and harmony or 
song superadded; and by the kinds 
separately I mean that some portions 
are worded out with verse only, and 
others in turn with song (Ross, 1952: 
684). 


Drama is applicable to any situation 
in which there is conflict and, for theatri- 
cal purposes, “resolution of that conflict 
with the assumption of character” 


(Hartnoll, 1967: 24). In a stricter sense, 


drama refers to “plays of high emotional 
content, which at their best may give 
us literary masterpieces, and at their 
worst degenerate into melodrama” (Jbid.). 
As action, drama applies to “‘all form of 
literature . intended to be interpreted 
to an audience by actors who impersonate 


the characters, recite the speeches and 
dialogues, and perform the actions of the 
story” (Encyclopedia Americana, 1966: 
303). 

What, then, is the role of drama in 
social development? How are drama and 
social development allied to each other? 


DRAMA AS COMMUNICATOR OF 
SOCIAL VALUES 


In the history of human affairs, 
drama has been a cogent vehicle of 
expression and communication of social 
values. While it is not drama’s domain 
to impose certain dictums and mores, 
while it should not insist on didacticism, 
it has, as years reel in and reel out, proved 
that entertainment is not its sole province. 
Is it not that drama has averted the 
proliferation of certain distorted values? 
Is it not that in the many centuries of 
its growth, it has provided “consolation 
and conciliations” (Gassner, 1951: ix) 
of art? Is it not that drama has been 
moored in and sustained by values the 
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totality of which comprises civilization? 
The moral attitude it has professed in 
consonance with that of the audience 
has made it weather and surface above 
all intimidations of incoherence, of 
catastrophe, the tempting lures of the 
commonplace, | 

Significantly, drama is a human 
enterprise where life seeks and suffers. 
And, in this seeking and suffering, life 
finds meaning in the communication 
of social values that would otherwise 
be mute. In the processes of understand- 
ing and of being understood which 
comprise communication’s main spring- 
borad, man seeks and listens to many 
` messages — of daily realities, observations, 
and truths. The picture man sees, though 
sometimes blurred by inanities, is a 
picture of his social structure agreeing 
and disagreeing on certain qualities worth 
an esteem. | 

Values are examined and transvalued. 
Almost everything in our society and 
culture is transplanted in the drama, 
which, on the other hand, transmits 
it to the audience for appreciation and 
dissemination. When Henrik Ibsen, 
in concrete terms and using the environ- 
ment as background and foreground, 
and calling upon psychological and 
sociological strands to encrust and give 
flavor to his drama’s leitmotif, attacked 
the evil effects of hereditary diseases 
and denounced the behavior of people 
who are expected to act honorably in 
Ghosts, advocated the emancipation of 
women in A Doll’s House, lashed at the 
shaky foundations of respectability and 
the unscrupulous practices of shipbuilders 
in The Pillars of Society, denounced 
the carelessness and opportunism of the 
hero in Peer Gynt, countless people were 
appalled. The outrage they heaped upon 
Tbsen’s arguments registered far and wide, 


but just the same, the dramatist’s voice 
has stayed long. 

Ibsen’s legacy has remained and 
his social and sociological, if candid, 
presentation of life, especially in his 
“problem plays’? or “social dramas” 
are, up to this very day, stirring, pro- 
voking, significant, and lasting. There 
are those who say that Ibsen is a social 
reformer, an iconoclast. There are those 
who claim that he is a feminist while 
others contend that he is a woman hater. 
In time’s perspective, however, people 
do realize that Ibsen’s capacity to 
incorporate the art and technique of 
dramaturgy with the solving of social 
problems is one. of his gifts upon which 
his fame lies. His reality becomes the 
world’s reality. 

The theater, affirms David Berlo, is: 


a distinguished vehicle of communica- 
tion, with a considerable tradition 
and heritage. Many people would 
classify the theater as an “entertain- 
ment” vehicle. Yet countless examples 
could be given of plays that were 
intended to have, and did have, 
significant effects on an audience, 
other than entertainment (1960: 9), 


Why is the dramatist a communicator? 
And why is he a communicator of social 


values? The dramatist employs signs, 
signals, and symbols in conveying 
thoughts, emotions, actions. And, most 


powerful among these symbols are words. 
Whatever significance the dramatist 
attaches to persons, actions, and objects 
is greatly expressed through words. 

The drama, be it ancient or modern, 
has social implications. Whether its 
phases be positive or negative, it is a 
mirror reflecting a world, its lexicon 
of stage expression getting enriched with 
new vocabulary as time passes by. And 
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whether the world it presents or 
represents is one of order or chaos, 
stil, it is a way of communication of 
social values, 


LIFE AND CHANGE 


Life is a dynamic process as authori- 
ties on communication say, and facts 
change. Although yesterday’s events 
may register still in our minds, each 
generation has its way of experiencing 
life, “every individual of marked 
personality originates some special varia- 
tion on the theme of his time” (Clurman, 
1672: 68). This is precisely what Wendell 
Johnson means when he says “indeed 
change itself would appear to be the 
most important fact of all” (1946: 
95). Because facts change and no two 
facts are alike, the dramas of the past 
and the dramas of the present are alike 
in the sense that they communicate 
social values. They differ in the degree, 
power, intensity, breadth and depth 
in which they reflect the lives in their 
respective societies. 

American drama director and critic 
Harold Clurman points out: 


Therefore art, the most universal form 
of human communication, changes, 
But as long as man remains man, his 
essential needs remain more or less 
unaltered: health of body and spirit, 
the hunger to feel and understand his 
connection with his fellowmen and 
beyond this his dependence on all else 
to which he owes his being. Judgment 
in artistic matters must perforce turn 
back to those sources in man’s nature. 
The biologic and moral are a continuum 
(Clurman, Joc. cit.). 


Wars and the seeping in of different 
trends and techniques do not have 
exclusive claim to the changing nature 


of drama in its communication of ideas 
and ideals. Society and art will continue 
to witness more and more innovations 
and inventions. As new ideas on ecology 
and economics and progress in science, 
language and communication, manners 
and morals, art and culture permeate 
our thinking and imagination, today’s 
climate may not warrant the creation 
of high tragedy and high comedy as 
perfected by the early Greek dramatists 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aristophanes. However, contemporary 
life which influences drama and theater 
calls for a type that would fit more the 
needs of contemporary time. Of course, 
we know that the intention of all arts, 
of drama especially, is entertainment. 
But what actor-playwright Motokiyo 
Zeami, son of Motokiyo Kanami who 
originated the Japanese Noh play, 
espoused, that “the purpose of all art 
is to bring sweetness to the hearts of 
all people and to harmonize high and 
low” cannot be ignored. | 
The humanism of dramatic art has 
contributed to the dramatist’s task of 
communicating social values. Drama 


-has sailed on and managed to say 


something. It has, to borrow Glenn A. 
Bassett’s definition of communication, 
served as “a light or buzzer signal that 
is either on or off’? (1968: 16). When 
it is on, it entertains, and while enter- 
taining, it inevitably informs. It gives 
pleasure and at the same time advises 
the audience of dangers that may threaten 
social practices, and as in any com- 
munication process, there is achieved 
isomorphism where meaning is coordi- 
nated between communicator and 
audience (de Fleur, 1966: 91). 

When Henrik Ibsen was welcomed 
by students in his native Norway after 
an absence of ten years, he delivered 
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a speech in reply to their greeting. He 
said: 


I realized that to be a poet means 
essentially to see in such a way that 
whatever is seen is perceived by the 
audience just as the poet saw it. But 
only what has been lived through can 
be seen in that way and accepted in 
that way, And the secret of modern 
literature lies: precisely in this matter — 
of experiences that are lived through. 
All that I have written these last ten 
years, I have lived spiritually. But 
no poet lives through anything in 
isolation. What he lives through all 
of his countrymen lived through with 
him. If that were so, what would - 
bridge the gap between the producing 
and the receiving minds? (1874; 42-52; 
reprinted in Cole, 1960: 3-4). 


Fr. Horacio de la Costa, in examining 
the responsibility of the writer in 
contemporary society, definitely refers 
to all writers, the playwright included. 
The writer, he avers, must communicate 
a memorable experience, or the experi- 
ence of others which the writer has in 
imagination made his own, and which 
in the tradition. of T. S. Eliot, leads to 
the refinement of our sensibilities and 
the enlargement of our consciousness 
(1965: 82), 

The writer, the dramatist, addresses 
his audience in the context of his own 
social milieu, transcending the barriers 
of time and space, understanding and 
translating human life in the perspective 
of the roots of sociology, culture, and 
tradition, relating as he does the image 
of truth and experience and his own 
` concept of life. 
social situations and social views like 
“satirizing usurers, monopolists, specula- 
tors, and undertakers” (Knight in Wellek 
and Warren, 1973: 94-109) as in the 
case of Ben Jonson’s dramas. 


He is aware of certain ` 


Albert Camus and Jean-Paul . Sartre 
in their fiction cauticn against alienation, 
a social distance, between the dramatist 
and his society. To them, “modern 
man who would isolate himself from 
society is not only psychologically 
aliented but potentially capable. of 
denying his moral responsibility (Koste- 
lanetz, 1969: xvi). 

The interdependence between drama- 
tist and audience is indelible; more 


pronounced it is in the drama than in 


any other art. The audience will refuse 
to endorse and- transmit what is sees 
in the theater if it is not entertained 
and moved and influenced somehow 


by the play’s message and stage produc- 


tion. 

The past and the present are the 
horizons of the dramatist, but the future 
looms and it need not be discounted. 
In the Filipino’s search for his own 
identity, the writer, the artist, seeks 
for the refinement of sensibility and 


_the- enlargement of his consciousness, 


and provides his community with a 
special kind of pleasure through the 
medium of speech. He helps us, the- 
audience, to share remembéred experi- 
ences and realize an increased awareness 
of what we are and what we ought to 
be. Anton Chekhev aptly gives his 
advice to the playwrights: “Write: 
Flies purify the air, and play — the 
morals”? (1924: 170-80; reprinted’ in 
Cole, 1960: 23-29), 


PHILIPPINE DRAMA AND 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


In Philippine drama, social conditions 
like poverty in the slums, capital-labor 
relations, marital infidelity and other 
domestic problems, political develop- 
ments, fashions and ideas about different 


” visions” 
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aspects of living, man’s idealization of 
woman and vice-versa, dissimilarity of 
religions — these and many more subjects 
have given substance to the plays being 
written and staged. These 
tendencies, these events at certain histori- 
cal moments in the life of the nation, 
these theoretical expressions constitute 
what Lucien Goldmann calls “world 


1972: 63-77) and these world visions 
are articulated through the consciousness 
of the playwright who is, at times, a 
philosopher. These world visions remind 
us of Goldmann’s premise that a literary 
work is not an “immediate empirical 
fact” (Ibid., 13) but a structure of 
feelings, aspirations, ideas which unite 
a social group vis-avis other social groups. 
As a matter of fact, this’ “collective 


consciousness” (Ibid., 71) binds indi- 
viduals and gives them collective 
identity. . 


More and more plays of this nature 
are produced, and they try to grasp the 
social reality. Perhaps Filipino drama 
may still approximate the greatness 
and stature it reached during its “Golden 


Era” in the early part of the twentieth . 


century. For, it no longer serves as 
mere entertainment. It is now as relevant 
as it was in the past. Great literature, 
says Goldmann, tackles major problems 
as the writer identifies with the funda- 
mental social tendencies of his time, 
communicating the realities, the human 
condition, with awareness. Philippine 
writing of dramas now tends to pursue 
this path. It endeavors to relate to a 
critical, realistic, and coherent vision of 
contemporary society and not generally 
to a private, individual, subjective world. 
Its present view is total; seldom is it 
partial. 

Rene Wellek and Austin Warren 


social . 


(Laurenson and Swingewood, 


- Kikay reminisces 


aver that “the writer is not only influ- 
enced by society: he influences it. 
Art not merely reproduces life but also 
shapes it. People model their lives upon 
the pattern of fictional heroes and 
heroines” (Wellek and Warren, 1973: 
102). And, Norris Houghten says that 
“drama should participate in the ‘real’ 
(1971: 251) action — that it should 
express faithfully in the theater the 
artist’s concept of reality.” Thus, a 
common sharing of experiences between 
performers and spectators occurs. 

A significant play with mixed English 
and Tagalog dialogues is “The New 
Yorker in Tondo” by Marcelino Agana, 
Jr. Through the laughter it evokes, it 
weaves a serious note. Kikay, the 
protagonist, goes abroad for a few 
months’ study of beauty culture in 
New York. There, she falls in leve with 
the New York ways, .its lifestyle and 
skylines, and gets acclimated to every- 
thing New .-Yorkish. She becomes the 
arche-type of many Filipinos who 
temporarily forget their native land 
for a more luscious environment. She 
changes her name to Francesca in keeping 
with her new personality. 

In the duologue between Kikay and 
Tony, we can see that Kikay is decided 
to break their engagement for the gap 
between them has only widened. Out 
to prove that she is too good for Tony, 
the beautiful days 
she spent in fascinating New York. 
She is all-woman, eager to abandon old 
friends and vows. This triggers Tony 
off into a flow of outbursts. He is man, 


-after all, ready to defend his rights.. 


The foundation’ of the relationship 
between man and woman is now about 
to collapse. . 

Before this scene, Kikay is the sweet 
type. “My spirit aches for its true home 
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across the sea... ah! New York, New 
York, New York my own dear New 
York!”’ she exclaims as she romanticizes 
about her past in the United States. 
And, as her words reverberate, her 
listeners most especially Nena and Toty, 
get irritated. Except her mother, of 
course, who is charmed by her daughter’s 
newly-acquired manners, Carried by 
Kikay’s sophistication, Aling Atang or 
Mrs. Mendoza, tries to converse in 
smattering English interpersed with 
Tagalog words and phrases pronounced 
with wrong affectation. 

From Nena, Kikay discovers that 
her sweetheart had shifted attention 
to her. Verbal fireworks ensue between 
Kikay and Tony. However, this situation 
does ‘not last long for Tony confesses 
his fault. He admits that he really loves 
Kikay, but since she stops writing to 
him, he finds Nena not an unsatisfactory 
- substitute. Kikay accosts Nena, and 
when the two women fight. physically 
and verbally, male intervention is a 
catalytic factor. And, this happens only 
after Nena, the stronger female, has 
succeeded in hitting Kikay and causing 
her to fall unconscious. Tony rushes 
to Kikay, and this further enrages Nena. 
But Totoy appeases Nena and divulges 
his secret admiration for her. 

Whereas earlier in the play Tony 
is the pursuer, there is a slight reversal 
of roles for in the end Kikay becomes 
a subtle pursuer who pursues Tony by 
way of promising to forget New York 
and her sophisticated ways. Happily 
for all, love wins. Country wins, too, 
for there is no place like home. 
plot of “The New Yorker in Tondo” 
is certainly propelled by the theme 
which also endows it with just the right 
amount of dramatic conflict. The play- 
` wright sends his message across: if man 


The ` 


must change for a more fashionable life, 
he cannot escape from and displace 
those things that are his own; there is 
no place like home. 

Norris Houghton looks at the theater 
as a metaphor of all our protests today 
(Ibid., 210). .And what do the modern- 
day crowds protest against? These 
crowds raise their voices against the 
forms and content of established (or 
Establishment?) theater and the barriers: 
that isolate the audience from what 
should be a communally shared experi- 
ence, ; 
A play of this nature is “Hanggang 
Dito na Lamang at Maraming Salamat” 
(Till Then and Thanks a Lot) by Orlando 
Nadres. This one-act serio-comic work 
in many scenes probes deep into the 
psychological depths in the life of a 
homosexual. Earlier plays of this genre 
wére derided, and when this first went 
on the boards in 1975, the-conservative 
audience was shocked. : But it proved, 
with its candidness and truthfulness, 
to be an irresistible piece, enjoyed by 
many. 

The play concentrates on its message: 
that the life of a hcmosexual is. replete 
with .misunderstandings and lack of 
sympathy. It gives a close look at Fidel, 
the covert homo who spends for the © 
studies of Efren, introduced as his 
nephew, but actually the object of his 
affection. Julius, the beautician who 
does not conceal his being a flaming 
fairy, cautions Fidel, but the latter 
would not listen. Truth dawns on Fidel 
that he cannot have Efren for long 
because the young man would end up 
marrying a woman of his love. 

Fidel’s is a voic2 hankering to be 
heard: homosexuals like him need 
compassion, not scorn. His speech 
and actions build up to a climactic point 
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with interposing wit, humor, and pathos. 
The frankness of Fidel’s words betrays 
the irony of his life: that he did not 
ask to be born a homosexual, but here 
he is, in this world beset by problems. 

There are many plays in the Philip- 
pines which exhibit the playwrights’ 
mastery in verbal skills while others 
are more prone to the projection of 
moods. To many a dramatist, the drama 
will not only be a mere representation 
of life, but rather a commentary about 
life. And is it not that to many, drama 
is a form of escape from the hundrums 
of daily life? Victor Hugo, way ahead 
of our times, classified the theater-goers 
he. knew into: ‘‘The main body of 
spectators who demand action; women, 
who seek emotion; thinkers, who look 
for character’ (Hugo in Houghton, 
1971: 9-10). 


DRAMA: AN INSTRUMENT FOR 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Is man, the artist, the dramatist 
really capable of transforming his world, 
rendering, as it were; certain truths 
which he himself has discovered? Has 
he the capacity to preserve the changes 
and challenges that he meets? Is his 


drama really “‘social’’ for it depicts man . 


in his involvement. with .man? Yes, 
the dramatist is capable of doing all 
this, He can transform his world; he 
has the power to cause changes and 
challenges and to preserve them; his 
drama, because it is social, depicts man 
in his relation with other human beings. 
Indeed, drama effects change because 


it tells the truth; it teaches the playgoer | 


and makes him realize his faults and 
personal prejudices that he may rise 
above them. It is an effective instrument 


for social development because it is 
alive; it is the most immediate of all the 
arts; it has personal touch as a result 
of the flesh-and-blood presence of the 
performers; it moves, excites, stirs, 
teaches, transforms the audience in an 
experience characterized by a two-way 
proposition ‘where audience is also a 
participant. Since it is said that drama 


is the most intimate of all the arts, the 


feeling of reciprocity between artist and 
audience is primordial. Therefore, as 
drama teaches lifes meaning and 
strengthens our own hand in facing life’s 
problems, it cannot afford to tell lies, 
for the moment it does so, it no longer 
is an art, 


CONCLUSION. 


Drama is in the beat of the Filipino 
pulse; so also is it in the beat of other 
people’s pulses. Time and distance 
separating oceans are immaterial, for 
drama, which of all the arts, undergoes 
the most seismatic changes the world 
over as new developments spring forth, 
may annihilate language and social and 
cultural barriers and. demolish walls 
for people to meet and intercommunicate, 
may be a forceful instrument for changes 
and social development. Dramas may 
vary, as people of all times and places 
may vary because of individual, geographi- 
cal, and national idiosyncrasies, but 
like all artistic expressions, drama is 
universal, culling from’ human resources 
and expressions, carrying forward an 
idea that since men are brothers, regard- 
less of race, creed, and. color, they may 
commune and communicate their human 
conditions with each other, and even 
correct human errors if need be. 
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Humanism in Post-Mao Mainland 
Chinese Literature: 
‘The Case of Jen A, Jen! 
by Tai Hou-ying 


Carolyn S. Pruyn 


When Tai Hou-ying, author of the 
controversial novel Jen A, Jen!, writes on 
the issue of humanism (jen t'ao chu yi) 
in the post-Mao era, she raises a question 
which she and many others see as the 
timely issue of her day, or as the timely 
answer for those who, like herself, have 
weathered the storms of recent politics 
and have emerged bruised and scarred.’ 
The “literature of the wounded” (shang 
hen wen hsueh) of 1978-1979 detailed 
the suffering of the Cultural Revolution. 
Tai’s first novel, Shih jen chih ssu (The 
Death of a Poet), belongs to this 
category.” Its sequel, Jen A, Jen! (Man, 
Ah Man!) describes the aftermath of the 
Cultural Revolution (wen hua ta ke ming) 
and suggests a way for its participants to 
resolve their personal guilts and their 
fears of a repetition of such catastrophes. 
In this novel Tai Hou-ying treats many of 
the social problems which writers and 
artists have been decrying since 1978 — 
political corruption, the distortion of 


male-female relationships, disruption of — 


families, alienation, and so on. She is the 
first novelist.to trace these problems to a 
specific cause and to propose a solution 


based on ideology. 

Humanism in general “recognizes the 
value or dignity of man and makes him 
the measure of all things or somehow 
takes human nature, its limits, or its 
interests as its theme.”? Tai Hou-ying’s 
concept of humanism finds the individual 
responsible for both himself and others 
and worthy of respect in his own right. 
Like Western humanists, Tai stresses 
man’s rationality, but she also emphasizes 
feelings and emotions. Rationality gives 
man a degree of independence in decision- 
making while their feelings give people 
commonality. Tai assumes that under 
conducive circumstances rationality and 
emotion will together assure the 
prevalence of goodness. Moreover, man 
has the ability to control nature as well as 
his interrelationships with others. To do 
so, he must have personal strength and 
self-confidence. a 

Tai Hou-ying contends that because of 
blind faith, the young people who 
experienced the Cultural Revolution, 
‘Mao’s generation,” the ‘‘lost”’ generation, 
perpetrated offenses which conflicted 
with their human nature and led to their 
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disillusionment and the ‘“‘distortion of 
their souls.” Having accepted destructive 
guidance, they became “‘naive tools,” only 
gradually realizing the effects of their 
actions on themselves and on others. 
Through agonizing self-examination and 
long pondering, some leaders, like the 
novels’ protagonists, are finally able to get 
beyond the ideology which permitted this 
and to reason for themselves on the basis 
of their own experiences and rationality. 

One of the prominent questions of the 
post-Mao era has been that of how and 
why alienation can exist in socialist 
society. As used on the Chinese mainland 
today, alienation refers to the rift 
between the people and the party and 
government which developed during the 
Cultural Revolution, causing many to lose 
trust. But alienation is also the feeling 
of people whose values have been 
disrupted as they struggle to come to 
terms with society. The outpouring of 
grievances and cries of pain, begun with 
the ‘literature of the wounded”, have 
attested to widespread feelings of 
abandonment and loss by those who 
“should” feel only gratitude to the 
revolution. The movement for humanism 
is tied to this need for an explanation of 
the people’s: plight: Chinese humanists 
assert that human nature is the missing 
element in Chinese Marxist theories and 
that this lack is responsible for the 
problem. Ifa sense of concern for all men 
‘is “natural,” then it is life experience 
which is responsible for the skewing of 
man’s nature and for his alienation. The 
injustices of bourgeois society can thus be 
blamed for bourgeois man’s failings, but 
likewise, alienation in socialist society 
must be due to flaws in that system. In 
this case the burden of guilt is today being 
placed on the concept of continuing class 
struggle. : 


THE ARGUMENT FOR HUMANISM 


The central issue of Jen A, Jen! is the 
publication of a book entitled Marxism 
and Humanism (ma k’e si chu yi he jen 
tao chu yt), the work of the novel’s 
protagonist, Ho Ching-fu. Significantly, 
the book is not yet published by the end 
of the novel and the question of the 
compatibility of the two philosophies 
remains officially unsettled. Other major 
themes which are integral to the plot 
include the family, interpersonal relation- 
ships and love, politics and morality, and 
the younger generation. 

The argument fcr humanism is one 
which treats both theory and practice. 
On the one hand, Tai Hou-ying posits the 
theories of the protagonist and his book 
to confront those of the Chinese 
Communist Party while on the other 
describing the experiences of modern 
intellectuals (and a few peasants) to 
underscore the inhumanity of current 
practices. Briefly, the plot centers around 
the effects of what is currently referred to 
as ‘‘ultra-leftism” (chi tse pai) on a group 
of intellectuals and their political leaders 
from the. 1950s through the 1970s. In 
1957 the young peasant-scholar Ho 
Ching-fu was wrongly branded a rightist 
(yu pai) by party autaorities, specifically 
by Hsi Liu, Fuhdan University’s party 
branch secretary, when he tried to defend 
a fellow student who was likewise 
censured. In confusion and disillusion- 
ment at the shattering of his hopes for 
the future, He Ching-fu spent years 
wandering without identity or human 
encouragement among the dregs of 
society. in remote geographical areas. He 
developed a deep sense of love and 
confidence in China’s land and people 
even while completely rejected by official 
society. Discovering the innate humanity 
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of certain individuals. he encountered, he 
began to reconcile this with his somehow 


still-existent faith in Marxism. Later, a 


chance encounter with a former teacher 
provided much-needed impetus to Ho’s 
endeavor and this philosophical pursuit 
became the focus of his life, leading to 
the aforementioned Marxism and 
Humanism. 

The female protagonist is a former 
classmate of Ho’s, Sun Yueh, whom Ho 
Ching-fu greatly admired and attempted 
to court during their school years. Sun, 
however, married a childhood sweetheart 
who subsequently deserted her and their 
daughter, Han-han, when Sun became 
inadvertently involved in a scandal with 
Hsi Liu. After weathering many 
misfortunes; Ho, Sun and several other 
colleagues are reunited in various 
positions at the university. The effects of 
their varied experiences are the matrix of 
the novel’s arguments. 

Tai Hou-ying describes the “confusion 
and distortion of soul” which grips a 
generation that grew up with firm 
convictions and- 
Marxism-Leninism of communist China. 
Political upheavals and manipulation by 
local officials have by this time caused a 
variety of reactions and misfortunes. For 
example, Sun Yueh’s abandonment by 
Chao Chen-huan was partially cuased by 
his opportunistic involvement with a 
politically upwardly mobile woman who 
became his second wife. In addition to 
the scandals involving Ho Ching-fu and 
Sun Yueh, other classmates, Li Yi-ning 
and Li Chieh, were rejected by lovers 
because of their blemished backgrounds, 
acquired through no fault of their. own. 
Personal trust and loyalty to principle 
seemed to become obsolete. 

There are several examples of political 
opportunists in the novel, including the 


confidence in the - 


slippery Yu Jou-shui, Sun’s friend Hsu 
Heng-chung and Sun’s ex-husband, Chao 
Chen-huan. The author does not overtly 
condemn these men nor other perpe- 
trators of grave offenses whom she 
depicts. Rather, she points out that what 
is missing in their lives is a recognition of 
the elusive quality of “human feeling” 
(jen ching wet). In fact, it is this quality’s 
denial which has caused such difficulty in 
the generation Tai Hou-ying describes. 
For it is human feeling and the innate 
goodness of man which Ho Ching-fu, 
stripped to the bare bones of his existence 
in China’s vast wilderness, discovered as 
the missing element in contemporary 
Chinese society. 

Man’s unity with other men is an 
outgrowth of the unity with nature which 
all men share. This is a Marxist just as 
it was earlier a Chinese Taoist concept. 
To Marxists, the evolution of man 
continues to distinguish him from 
animals, to civilize him and to give him 
mastery over nature’s other forces. 
Having withdrawn from society, Ho 
Ching-fu found certain aspects of that 
society responsible for man’s problems: 


I long for the past. Originally we were 
all children of nature, yet life in society 
constantly constrains and transforms 
one; this is normal and necessary. But 
these restraints and changes should be 
reasonable and, moreover, should 
become one’s conscious desires and 
actions. Force can only cause men to 
feel oppressed, to learn to hide their 
own feelings and to become hypocritical. 
A society which considers hypocrisy © 
normal, sees the natural and sincere as 
unnatural and exotic, can only create 
many silent tragedies. 


Ho Ching-fu then recognized the value 
of brotherly love as the highest of ideals. 
In discussing Victor Hugo, a connection 
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is made between the French and the 
Chinese revolutions. Revolution should 
liberate men and not perpetrate strife, 
particularly not among family members. 
It should not stifle people but enable 
freedom, equality and brotherhood. 
However, in Marxist terms this cannot be 
accomplished in a bourgeois society, but 
only under socialism. 


“Don’t we communists want to liberate 
all of mankind? Marx said: Atheism is 
a kind of individualism that enables one 
to express oneself by abandoning 
religion. Communism is a kind of 
individualism that enables one to 
express oneself by abandoning private 
ownership. Atheism’s universal love is 
still philosophical and abstract, but 
communism’s universal love is actual. 
“Marx clearly draws the boundary 
between bourgeois humanism and 
proletarian humanism; he certainly did 
not negate humanism or brotherly love 
themselves! ””° 


The obstacle then to a humanistic 
Chinese socialism which recognizes man’s 
value should not be attributed to Marx. 
Why does class struggle persist? Tai 
Hou-ying does not answer. this question 
directly, but Mao Tse-tung’s “theory of 
permanent revolution” has contributed to 
policies which encouraged continued 
conflict throughout the society, Ho 
Ching-fu tells Sun Yueh that many 
emphasize Marxism’s means and forget its 
ends. In suppressing the class ranks of 
feudalism, other classes and ranks 
appeared; she was a “‘stinking number 
nine” (chou lao chiu) and he a “black 
eight” element (pa lei het fen tsu). 
Children were labeled even before birth. 
This was a manifestation of the loss of 
human feeling. 

The question of individuality in 
socialist society persists. If one expresses 


this trait in capitalist society by the 
ownership of private property, is there 
no outlet or place for it under state 
ownership? As Ho Ching-fu’s earlier 
pondering has disclosed, a sense of his 
own value is necessary and fundamental 
to man. It follows that within society one 
must be able to retain a sense of self- 
respect and to receive the respect of 
others. In Marxism and Humanism Ho 
Ching-fu presents this argument: 


“In my opinicn, in our present 
society, a person’s sense of self-respect 
is not too strong, but has become too 
weak. Several thousand years of 
feudalism have trained this type of 
person: uncognizant of man’s value, 
poor at forming independent opinions, 
adverse to cultivation of a distinctive 
personality. It seems that the value of a 
man’s existence is not determined by his 
level of ability to provide society with 
an original ‘this,’ but rests in at what 
level he fuses himseif to or submits to 
‘that,’ namely, melting into generality. 
However, if men have no individuality 
life is so dull! Society’s progress is so 
slow! Fortunately history always 
contains some people who are not 
amenable to this situation and cannot 
tolerate all sorts of antiquated limita- . 
tions. They are able to ‘be outstanding 
and surpass their peers,’ to become 
fresh, original and strong individuals. 
They first proclaim man’s aspirations, 
carry along the mult:tude, draw history 
forward. Think about it, aren’t 
revolutionaries of evsry generation this 
kind of men? Doesn’t this kind of man 
thus win our admiration exactly because 
the conditions of the time permit the 
bringing into full play of the achieve- 
ment of man’s worth? Because of this 
we have unlimited admiration for 
individuality. We want to shout to our 
friends: Esteem individuality! Cultivate 
character!””” 


To reconcile individuality with socialism, 
f . 
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‘Ho Ching-fu writes: 

“Bourgeois humanism only affirms and 

realizes the minority personality and 

wants the majority as sacrifice to 

undergo an inhumane life. This human- 

is doubtlessly false. But there is also 

Marxist humanism, liberating everyone, 

giving everyone freedom and individuali- 

ty ... Marx and Engels wrote, ‘In 

communist society no man has specific 

limits of activity; each can develop in 

any department. Society regulates 

all production, so it is possible for me 

to do today whatever I like, tomorrow 

do something else; in the morning go 

hunting, in the afternoon go fishing...’ 

Friends, do you not believe that 

Marxism bestows the humanism with 

the most revolutionary interpreta- 

tion?’*8 

But, as intriguing as such arguments 
are to Hsi Wang and Sun Yueh, Hsi Liu 
feels deeply threatened by them and 
prevails upon Yu Jou-shui to write a 
rebuttal. Yu’s charges against the book 
are: first, it opposes the doctrine of class 
struggle and promotes class harmony; 
second, it promotes ‘abstract (personal) 
freedom, brotherly love and the love of 
one’s enemies; third, it advocates abstract 
human nature and human feelings while 
Opposing involvement in class analysis; 
fourthly, it advocates individualism and 
the liberation of character. Such charges 
are familiar arguments against humanism 
in modern China, but they are not 
specifically accurate against the work in 
question. As Hsi Wang points out to his 
father, it is not the theory of class struggle 
itself which Ho Ching-fu opposes so much 
as the expansion of class struggle in 
socialist society. Further, the concepts of 
human nature, personal freedom and 
human feelings are not seen as abstract 
but are argued to be in keeping with the 
writings of Marx and Engels. 

- But while Ho Ching-fu approaches 


the issue on a philosophical level, the 
response (despite Yu Jou-shui’s criticisms) 
is practical. Hsi Liu, who in the novel 
represents the Communist Party, is 
immediately concerned with the effect 
Ho’s ideas would have on party leadership 
and authority. He insists that it is the 
“responsibility” of the party to decide 
such matters, moreover refusing to debate 
the issue until he obtains the consensus of . 
the inner party committee. His own 
background reading of Marx and Engels is 
very sketchy; even his copy of their 
“complete works” have key pages missing. 
More than anything, Hsi Liu would like to 
see the entire problem of humanism 
disappear. 


Ai! Humanism, humanism! As 
many times as it has been criticized, 
people still want to discuss humanism. 
Everyone loves each other, everyone is 
equal. If I don’t go out and fight 
others, they'll all come and fight me. 
Man, ah man! Men are all like this! The 
more one struggles the less effective it 
is, but not to struggle is even worse.” 


Hsi Liu’s life is characterized as one in 
which in the fifties he knew success, in 
the Cultural Revolution he knew bitter- 
ness, and at present he knows power. !° 
As the people around him recognize more 
and more, he maintains and exercises this 
power by the manipulation of others. Yu 
Jou-shui feels helpless even as he accepts 
this fact. 


What do my shoulders carry? I 
also don’t exactly know. On the other 
hand, their responsibility isn’t to 
produce ideology. The absence of 
ideology is bitter enough; isn’t having 
it still more bitter? Ho Ching-fu has 
ideology, so what? The teachers and 
students are outraged by the injustice 
(to him)! Useless as a fart! Justice or 
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injustice doesn’t depend on talk, it 
depends on power! With power one can 
have justice, without it there is only 
injustice. Whoever wants to be out- 
ranged by injustice, go ahead and 
forever do so!!! 


Nor is Hsi Liu the only such leader 
or an isolated: example of such power- 
wielding. Chao Chen-huan’s head is sent 
spinning by the maneuvering of his own 
chief editor who turns Chao’s objection to 
the mistreatment of a co-worker into a 
criticism of Chao himself by suggesting 
that only the leadership can handle the 


problem under discussion and that they 


will do so according to party policy. 
Finally justice is achieved and Chao is left 
looking foolish. -The editor has carefully 
and “correctly” handled the issue. This is 
what it means to be in charge, Chao sees, 
dancing while balancing a cap on the head 
—atrick. “Is this what one must do to be 
a people’s cadre, to dance in such a cap? 
And to only use the skull and not the 
reason?”!2 

In contrast to these images of those 
who have power and the intellectuals who 
are caught in the middle, Tai Hou-ying has 
also described the poor masses in whose 
name the entire revolutionary process has 
been waged. A moving account of his 
father is related by Ho Ching-fu as the 
ultimate argument against class struggle. 
Ho’s father was uneducated and penniless 
and subjected to the whims of unrealistic 


leaders, leading to his death by slow 


starvation. The only legacy he had to 
leave his son was his humanity, symbol- 
ized by an old pipe — his “‘one small 
addiction.” 


Father’s thoughts and feèlings were 
not at all influenced by the concept and 
practice of “‘class struggle.” He never 
thought of making himself a ‘tool of 
class struggle.” This is probably because 


he was too ordinary and too insignifi- 
cant. No one thought of taking 
advantage of him and he had nothing 
to fear losing through class struggle. 
Year by year, month by month, day by 
day, time and time aggin, place after 
place, (it was) always storming, 
changing a unit, a family, to a different 
calss. Even a person — yesterday, 
today, tomorrow — can change to a 
different class. Many heve learned this 
kind of skill: at any time regulate the 
axis of one’s feeling zoward “the needs 
of class struggle; change one’s flag. 
Determine which way the wind is 
blowing, understand the current line, 
fall in, draw tke line, form a group, join 
the party. ... But Father didn’t buy 
this way out. Inceed he was too 
ordinary, too insignificant. Of what use 
could he be in the “class struggle??? 


The real question here seems to be, of 
what use was ‘class struggle to this old 
peasant? It could prevent his starvation 
nor that of most of his family, yet the 
love he had of others, his human feeling, 
preserved his dignity even as he died. 


Interpersonal Relations 


The image of Ho Ching-fu’s warm, 
Closely-knit family stands in sharp 
contrast to the rootlessness of the intel- 
lectuals of this generation. As a result of 
the hardships they have undergone, family 
and interpersonal relationships are not a 
central part of their lives. Parent-child 
relations are strained at best and often 
hostile. Most marriages are formed for 
convenience, yet are found to be less than 
satisfactory. Friendskips are hampered 
by suspicion, old grudges and lack of 
understanding. The extended family 
seems largely forgotten. Som marriages 
were destroyed by the. repeated anti- 
rightist movements, as was Sun Yueh’s. 
Others were- prevented from taking place 
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by false accusations, leaving behind deep 


wounds and a pragmatic approach to © 


subsequent marriage in either case. . 

Love is discussed at length in relation 
to Sun Yueh and her involvements with 
Chao Chen-huan and Ho Ching-fu. Her 
marriage to Chao was in effect an 
arranged marriage, for while she spent 

. much time with him before marriage, her 
primary reason for marrying him amounts 
to the fact that she otherwise would not 
have had the courage to face her family 
and friends again. Her loyalty to her 
commitment to Chao becomes the 
overriding concern of the approximately 
ten years between their divorce and the 
resolution of her feelings about their 
entire relationship. Only after realizing 
the false basis for the marriage is she able 
to accept its demise. Love, then, is not 
that commitment to another itself, as Sun 


Yueh’s to Chao, with its basis in the © 


admiration of superficial qualities. In 


contrast, the model love between Sun and. 


Ho may be said.to follow the dictum to 
pursue an ideological basis in love 
relationships, that is, a mutual dedication 
to socialist goals.!* 

Some critics charge that Ho Ching-fu 
is not a true Marxist, but rather a deviant 
because of his “radical humanist beliefs.” 
But in the author’s argument, Ho Ching-fu 
is the ultimate hero who would add to the 
current understanding of Marxism in 
China with his insights into Marxist 
humanism. Thus Ho’s, and ultimately 
Sun Yueh’s, humanist beliefs add a 
dimension to their relationship which 
legitimates emotional love on the basis of 
human nature. Still, those who have been 
wounded cannot easily come to grips with 
their own emotions. Because politics has 
long been given top priority, to feel 
betrayed by it is to lose all confidence and 


faith. The result is superficial normalcy 


but deep hurt and confusion. 

Parents and their children fare poorly 
under such circumstances. Sun Yueh 
strives diligently to provide for her 


` daughter Han-han; but she is blind to the 


fifteen-year-old’s emotional needs, 


treating her like a young child until 


Han-han demands to know about her 
father. Neither of them truly understands 
the other; each feels wronged and mis- 
treated. Still more turbulent is the 
situation between Hsi Liu and Hsi Wang, 
the son he considers rebellious and 
undisciplined. Indeed, Hsi Wang is 
impulsive and even tempermental at 
times, while his father, because of his 
party training, is very closed-minded. 
Though they make an effort to be 
reconciled, the estrangement between 
father and son is very deep, particularly 
once Hsi Wang becomes somewhat of a 
disciple of Ho Ching-fu. But Ho Ching-fu 
definitely disagrees with Hsi Wang when 
he moves out of his father’s home in the 
midst of their mutual anger. Shocked by 
this state of affairs, Ho thinks of his own 
family and laments the fact that China’s . 
young people know so much of life’s ` 

darkness and so little of its bright side. 


I know that the world contains 
many kinds of fathers and sons, many 
kinds of family relationships and ethical 
systems. But I cannot accept (the fact) 
that so-called class struggle and two-line 
struggle is carried into each and every 
home, continually asking parents, 
children, husbands and wives, brothers 
to sever relations or to draw clear 
boundaries (among themselves). Are 
previous lessons not adequate? Fortu- 
nately, my family never treated me like 
this.15 


The author’s convictions are very clear on 
the matter of the future of the Chinese 
family. Where political dogmatism and 
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self-righteousness are allowed to take 
precedence in the home over mutual 
respect and love, only estrangement 
results. On the other hand, when parent 


and child see one another as allies rather 


than as threats, understanding and 
compassion can lead to the healing of 
serious rifts, such as that between Sun 
Yueh and Han-han. 

- Ho’s interest in and concern for the 
younger generation is indeed very deep. 
Both he and Sun Yueh are jolted into the 
realization that the young do not have the 
strength which comes from being reared 
in a stable family setting and furthermore 
have been affected by the Cultural 
Revolution as much as, but differently 
from, the adults themselves. As a result, 
there is a chasm in the understanding 
between the generations. As youngsters, 
Ho and Sun were among the first children 
of “new China” and adopted the sense of 
optimism, trust and faith in the future 
which was so much a part of the 1950s. 
Even when their education bordered on 
the ridiculous, as when Sun Yueh was 
taught that to appreciate proletarian 
consciousness meant to willingly eat lunch 
sitting beside a pig sty, as children they 
accepted such lessons and took them very 
. seriously. As adults, caught in a quandary 
which was often manifested as self-doubt, 
they were seemingly largely unaware of 
the effects of events on the younger 
people around them. 

In contrast, Hsi Wang and Han-han 
grew up in households in which their 
parents were often embroiled in political 
turmoil, and even when they. were not, 
were preoccupied and less than attentive 
to the children. Seeing their parents 
constantly rehashing the issues and events 
of the Cultural Revolution, they them- 
selves have no interest in politics and are 
impatient for adults to put the past 


behind them and to go on with their lives. 
But Hsi Wang is mature enough and 
insightful enough to realize that in order 
to do this each must make peace with 
his past. This is what he cannot forgive in 
his father whom he loves and yet 
condemns. “Father definitely does not 
recognize his own mistakes. Those he has 
wronged are not the children of his wife 
but the party, the peaple, history!’ Hsi 


‘Wang’s strong sense of justice and love for 


China are evident, but his approach is 
far different from the idealism with which 
the older generation originally faced life: 
Han-han’s gradual matruing in the 
course of the novel trings her somewhat 
closer to understanding her mother. But 
she cannot relate to the great emphasis 
her elders place on tne Cultural Revolu- 
tion.and on politics. Han-han resolves 
never to take part in class struggle and not 
to beomce a party member. Her goal is 
simply to become a z00d person —” an 
honest person, a just person, a useful 
person,” in her mother’s words.'’ Han- 
han is in many ways old beyond her years. 
As she becomes more involved in life — as 
Sun Yueh allows her {o know more about 
her father.and as she is exposed to and 
becomes friends with Hsi Wang and Ho 
Ching-fu — she begins to resolve some of 
the problems in her own life and the bond 
between mother and child grows. 
Sympathy and compassion helped to 
mend the relationship between Sun Yueh 
and Han-han. This is also what Ho 
Ching-fu urges Hsi Wang to use in his 
conflict with his father. Seemingly the 
greatest lesson of the Cultural Revolution 
in individual lives has been that 
confrontation canno= solve the daily 
problems which people face. Rather, Ho 
suggests to Hsi Wang that history, this key 
concept in Marxist thought, is not 
something which can be forced to 
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progress, but a matter of many individual 
histories which must proceed at a 
humanistic pace. 

Tai Hou-ying is deeply interested in 
and concerned for young people. In her 
afterword, Tai claims to write for their 


generaiton. Feeling that her own youth 


and young adulthood were shattered by 
mistakes, she fervently wants the young 
to learn from that past and to build a 
future based on new ideals. 


ART AND IDEOLOGY 


Having by 1979-1980 recognized that 
the top leadership’s openness to critical 
writing was nearing its limit, many 
writers, including the famous Wang Meng, 
began to emphasize new techniques rather 
than concentrating on social and political 
issues. In doing so, they to an extent 
diverted the neverending conflict from 
one of content to one of form. At this 
point, experimentation with ‘‘stream-of- 
consciousness” and other modernist 
techniques: became popular. It is to Tai 
Hou-ying’s credit that while she also 
began to make use of new techniques and 
strongly endorsed modernism, her 
adoption of these was secondary to the 
essential purpose of her writing, that of 
expressing the author’s thoughts about 
human society. While the interest of 
many writers in their new emphasis on 
form may have been a way out of current 
political struggles over literature or a 
shifting of focus in that struggle, for Tai 
modernist methods are a means of 
conveying more effectively the criticisms 
and, more importantly, the prescription 
which she has for society. 

Philosophy is the motivating force 
behind: Tai’s art. Like the May Fourth 
writers she chooses consciously and 
deliberately, not because of political 


pressures — rather in spite of them since 
her ideas are unorthodox — to subordi- 
nate purely artistic criteria in order to 
more forcefully present her case for 
humanism. Nonetheless, art theory is of 
great importance to this author who 
stresses her aim of emphasizing the 
subjective in writing Jen A, Jen! To reach 
her goal of “expressing her perception 
and thoughts about man’’, she made use 
of innovative modernist techniques in the 
context of Chinese literature.® Moreover, 
her open espousal of modernism is bold 
and courageous. 

One thing which Tai has not done in 
Jen A, Jen!, however, is to use true 
stream-of-consciousness technique. There 
has been much ado in China. recently 
about modernists who are purported to 
write stream-of-consciousness fiction, and 
Tai admits to her own attempt at this. +° 
But seldom has stream-of-consciousness 
been defined in China and when it is the 
definition is less than precise. William 
Tay argues convincingly that stream-of- 
consciousness necessarily entails “interior 
monologue”? which uses the free direct 
form of narrative. It also must contain 
free association of thoughts, as do the 


‘noted examples of Western stream-of- 


consciousness art." It is particularly this 
last criterion, free association, which Tay 
points out as missing in Wang Meng’s 
so-called stream-of-consciousness fiction 
of the past several years; this is also 
absent in Jen A, Jen! Both Wang Meng 
and Tai Hou-ying have concentrated on 
psychology to create intensely psycho- 
logical narratives which are nonetheless 
interesting. 

A key stylistic technique which Tai 
Hou-ying used in Jen A, Jen! is her 
presentation of each chapter in the novel 
from the point. of view of different 
characters. Such employment of the 
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shifting narrative angle, which creates 
comparison and contrast, permits the 
author to break with the “realistic” 
tradition of modern Chinese literature. 
Each of Tai’s characters is thus presented 
from his or her own point of view as well 
as through the eyes of others, a technique 
which illuminates the psychological 
makeup of the characters, each with his 
own past, personality, character strengths, 
and defects. The chapters in the three 
successive parts of Tai’s novel are headed 
with similar passages which reflect the 
evolution of the characters in response to, 
or in juxtaposition to, the issue of 
humanism as it revolves around Ho 
Ching-fu and his manuscript. 

Graphic representation of some of the 
author’s strongest ideas are emphasized 
by her use of symbolic dreams, another 
innovation. .The novel opens with a 
psychological self-portrait of Chao 
Chen-huan who dreams ‘that ‘he is 
swimming on a wave chasing a figure 
whom he has trouble recognizing. Though 
he thinks that the other person is Sun 
Yueh, it turns out in the end to have been 
his first child. The allegorical meaning is 
obvious — all these characters are 
searching and for what they are not sure. 
At this point in his life, Chao feels quite 
secure and even self-satisfied on one plane 
— he has a lovely wife, a child, a good job, 
a decent home — but fundamentally he is 
guiltridden, as symbolized by the white 
hair which is an embarrassment and a 
worry to him. This dream sequence is 
the most successful of the three in the 
novel. 

The second dream is more dramatic. 
In it Sun Yueh dreams of a time in which 
people are afflicted with an epidemic in 
which they cut open their skulls and 
bodies and remove their brains and 
internal organs. Replacing their hearts 


with plastic, they can consume anything 
at all, which passes unobstructed through 
their bodies. A change in climate 
suddenly causes unbearable heat to 


. replace unbearable cold. Sun Yueh finds 


Ho Ching-fu’s hard, small heart and her 
tears bring it back tc life. Upon instruc- 
tion, she swallows the heart and discovers 
that she can fly. The meaning here is 
overly simplistic in terms of criticizing the 
Cultural Revolution and advocating the 
healing power of humanism as represented 
by Ho Ching-fu. Probably their many — 
years of reading and writing socialist 
realism have done little to prepare today’s 
writers for a more subtle approach. At 
the same time, the imprint of their 
experiences on those who actively 
participated in the Cultural Revolution 
may have been such that they feel that 
only the strongest metaphors can serve 
to convey their feelings. 

The final dream sequence is that of 
Yu Jou-shui, Hsi Liu’s “hatchet man.” 
Yu’s sympathies are pulled this way and 
that because while his son is being 
subjected to discrimination elsewhere he 


‘is called upon to pressure Ho Ching-fu. 


His head is replaced by those of Hsi Liu, 
the publishing department chief and the 
head of the propaganda department, since 
they do the thinking and he is only a 
tool caught up in their struggle. 

All these dreams, Tai admits, are less 
than profound, “but to express them by 
another method on the other hand is a 
relative waste of energy and words.”?! So 
while the dreams may not qualify as 
stream-of-consciousness, as she claims, 
they do reveal a quality of her work 
which is worth noting: its intensity. Tai’s 
stated goal is to express her “perception 
and thoughts about man.”?? In the 
context of contemporary mainland 
Chinese writers, Tai stands out as one 
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who has an important message and who 
will seek the best means available to get 
this message across. In a parallel to the 
May Fourth writers who forsook literary 
wen yen to write literature for their time, 
Tai fervently feels that today’s. message 
calls not for the realism of the past but 
for modernism. Thus the “uniqueness’’ 
of her humanist argument is matched by 
the boldness of her call for the creation 
of a modernist school of literature. 


SPIRITUAL POLLUTION: AN 
INDICTMENT 


By not heeding the warning “cool 
wind? which began to blow in the late 
spring of 1979, Tai Hou-ying became an 
object of criticism in the campaign against 
“spiritual ` pollution”? in 1983.?? Her 
courage and outspokenness are largely 
a product of her own experience, yet Tai 
can be seen to represent Mao Tse-tung’s 
hope for China’s revolution. Born in 
1938 of poor parents in a small town, the 
‘author is the first female member of her 
clen to have been educated and the only 
one, male or female, to receive -higher 
education to this day. For this, as.a 
young graduate of a normal school and 
as a student at the Shanghai Writers 
Association Literary Research Institute, 
she was extremely grateful to the regime 
and vehemently attacked the targets of 
the Cultural Revolution. 

In time, however, Tai’s observations 
of human suffering caused her to question 
the authority that she had accepted from 
childhood as unquestionably correct. 
Fimally, the reverses of rhetoric and 
reasoning which surrounded the fall of the 
Gang of Four brought about the collapse 
of the writer’s “spiritual support.” After 
experiencing what she describes as a very 
dark period, Tai came to accept “practice 


as the sole criterion of truth (shih chien 
shih chien yen chen li ti wen yi piao 
chun). . But while this dictum is 
promoted in a politi¢al sense by mainland 
China’s leadership, Tai applies it on a 
personal, individualistic level. What she 
then. came to accept as reality, as 
‘practice,’ was the experience and 
perception of the individual which places 
on that person the responsibility of his or 
her own reactions to that reality — a 
rational, humanistic outlook. Seeing 
herself in the past as a “‘docile tool,” she 
regretted the loss of her own sensitivity to 
reality, her loss of human feeling (jen 
ching wei). For Tai this was an awaken- 
ing that quickly led to the launching of 
her literary career. . 

Jen A, Jen! did not attract widespread 
adverse criticism immediately after its 
publication in 1980, but in time it became 
one of the major objects of the campaign 
against “‘spiritual pollution” (ching shen 
wu jan), being openly denounced in 
1983.% The major complaints about Jen 


. A, Jen! concerned these questions: -The 


lack. of a Marxist historical perspective; 
propagation of abstract principles such as 
humanism, human nature, human feelings 
and the value of man and espousing the 
bourgeois theory of mutual caring and 
love; and. the depiction of unreal 
characters and a distorted reality. Inter- 
twined with these are objections to the 
author’s use of modernist techniques. 

The “‘charges’’ against Tai Hou-ying’s 
second novel were directly presented in a 
number of articles published between 
1981 and 1983. However, the death 
knell of her plea for humanism was 
sounded .in January of 1984 when the 
veteran cadre, party theorist Hu Ch’iao- 
mu, delivered a definitive statement of 
the proper Marxist attitude toward the 
issue. Entitled “On Humanism and 
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Alienation,” Hu’s treatise was widely 


publicized and dealt a devastating blow to 
Tai Hou-ying and others who anticipated, 
or at least craved, a period of liberaliza- 
tion. 

The first of the major criticisms, that 
Jen -A, Jen! lacks a Marxist humanist 
perspective, is based partly on the 


judgment that the author neglects to 


speak of the progress which Chinese 
society is making at the present time. Tai 
is clearly writing about the post-Cultural 
Revolution period, one that presumably 
no longer persecutes people on a large 
scale nor puts ‘‘politics in command” to 
the detriment of social well-being, yet her 
characters are still suffering and she still 
ponders the mistakes and excesses of past 
ultra-leftism.. Those who criticize this 
attitude would rather forget the past — 
write off the Cultural Revolution as an 
aberration which should be forgotten. 
Such an attitude on the part of the party 
is not unpredictable. The demands of 
socialist realism and “revolutionary 
romanticism” in mainland China have 


always stressed optimism and a’ straight-— 


forward happy ending which tends to 
legitimate party policies regarding the 
people’s well-being. And the ending of 
Jen A, Jen! is ambiguous at best. The 
publication of Marxism and Humanism 
is undecided; one critic complains that 
this book of Ho Ching-fu’s represents the 
fate of mainland China, a fate thus left 
hanging in the balance.7* As for Sun 
Yueh’s personal reconciliation, this- is 
brought about not by an improvement in 
social conditions but by what is most 
objectionable, humanism itself. 

On.the one hand, then, a complete 
picture of historical progress is missing by 
not clearly expressing current improve- 
ments. On the other, Tai is chastised for 
omitting the good cadres and masses in 


antithetical to 


order to make her point and to emphasize 
humanism.*® The aim of these critics 
appears to be a body of literature in 
which each and every work takes upon 
itself the task of presenting a perspective - 
of life in mainland China as a whole from 
the point of view of the present day. In 
other words, the critics want a continua- 
tion of past literary requirements, not 
innovation or raising serious questions 
concerning ideology. Moreover, in order ` 
to reflect the socio-economic basis and 
its promise, the point of view must 
necessarily be optimistic. These are, of 
course,. political criteria which impose 
severe restrictions on literature, and have 
long caused conflict between writers and 
the leadership. 

While these are important issues 
relating to the historical perspective of 
Jen A, Jen!,.a more central objection is 
brought to light by Hu Ch’jao-mu. 7” 
From: a Marxist point of view, it is 


humanism itself which causes the 
characters’ problem of distortion in 
_ outlook. Hu states that there is a 


difference between humanism as moral 
principle and humanism as world outlook. 
The problem with the latter is that it isa 
form of historical idealism and is thus 
Marxist historical 
materialism. . Because humanism begins 
with man and sees man-as the motive 
force of progress in huamn society it is 
unscientific and idealistic. While bourgeois 
humanist theories had a role in man’s 
progress from feudal to capitalist society, 
Hu says, Marx later made a breakthrough 
in discovering that production is the key 
to mankind’s development: consciousness © 
is determined by being, and not vice 
versa.2*> Marxists do not deny the 
existence of a common human character, 
according to Hu, but they maintain that it 
is not significant. Economics rather than 
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philosophy causes social change, so 
material conditions are the key to under- 
standing historý. The problems caused by 
past egalitarianism ‘“‘took place because of 
the deviation from the science of 
historical materialism.’’?° 

A similar perspective brings Chang Jen 
and Yang Chih-chieh to charge that Jen 
A, Jen!’s characters are depicted in a 
manner divorced from class considera- 
tions, history’s experience and society. * 
Further, such writing, they object, hinders 
the consolidation of united thought and 
goals. Every work of literature should 
thus be both the product of the material 
base and a political tool. This refutation 
of Tai’s (and other writers’) major 
humanist contentions is discussed at 
length by Hu, whose official position and 
access to widespread media coverage 
doubtlessly increase the weight of his 
words,?! 

The second major criticism of Jen A, 
Jen! involves the abstract, as opposed to 
scientific materialist, principles of human 


nature, humanism, human feelings and: 


the value of man. Viewing Ho Ching-fu as 


a “humanist embodiment,” critics write . 


that his approach to love and his “‘single- 
handed manner” are bourgeois traits, 


making him a hero model similar to. those 


in’ nineteenth century Russian novels. 
Indeed, Ho is- not a very convincingly- 
drawn character. 
selflessness, however, remind one as much 
of the romantic “Yen’an spirit” as of 
bourgeois heroes.°? _ | 

A central complaint of these critics 
is the culmination of Ho Ching-fu’s 
humanism in the “theory of mutual caring 
and love.” This theory, they say, is a 
bankrupt, outdated one. Extracting as an 
~ example a reference to Victor Hugo’s 
Ninety-three, which Tai uses in a complet- 
ly different context (relating to family 


His asceticism: and . 


relations), Chang and Yang apply the 
dependence on love to the revolutionary 
situation and claim that history refutes 
love’s power. In fact love, they write, 
“‘exterminates revolution,” as history 
clearly demonstrates.*? Since this theory 
is abstract how can it on a practical level 
bring about social development, they ask. 
More precise is the objection brought to 
light by Ts’ai Yun-kui who criticizes the 
anti-class struggle argument of Jen A, 
Jen!.* Tsai finds fault with Tai Hou- 
ying for creating characters who fail to 
confront each other’s mistaken ideas, a 
duty and a necessity (it would seem) in 
contemporary socialist society in order to 
prevent backsliding and to further social 
progress. The emphasis on humanism 
which results in the avoidance of 
confrontation is likened to the ideology 
of the “true socialists” and strongly 
derided.*5 

The difficulty which Chinese Marxists 
have with abstract bourgeois humanism 
can perhaps be seen more clearly when 
compared to Hu Ch’iao-mu’s description 
of socialist humanism. The latter, which 
is concerned with bettering the welfare of 
“the great majority of the people” is a 
part of the superstructure and of 
ideology. It is related to the ultimate goal 
of reaching man’s highest potential, but is 
only one principle among many, on a 


‘plane much lower than “communist 


morality.” Liu Ch’un-chiang and Yuen 
Hsun-chung, like Hu Ch’iao-mu, empha- 
size the behavioral aspects of socialist 
humanism. That is, the concept is 
presented more as a blueprint for the 
behavior of the ‘broad masses” than as an 
ideological framework, a role reserved 
for ‘communist morality.” Socialist 
humanism is that which is displayed by 
such revolutionary models as Chang 
Ha-su-te, Norman Bethune, and Lei 
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Feng.? While people are claimed to be 
the goal of socialism, the people are 


downplayed, at least in the sense of being 


individuals. This is further borne out in 
Hu’s discussion of the value of man. 

As Hu explains it, man has no value 
on his own; his value derives from social 
relations. Most importantly; man’s 
relation to society (spoken of as an entity, 
not as persons) is determined by the 
contributions which society makes to him 
and vice versa, the stress falling on the 
latter point. A major contribution of 
socialist society has been to provide the 
people with the opportunity to act as a 
means toward their collective goals.*° 

The third category of major criticism 
of Jen A, Jen! concerns the charge that 
the novel presents unreal characters and 
distorts reality. The primary focus of the 


former complaint is the character Ho ~ 


Ching-fu., Ch’iao-shan Yueh-ch’i questions 
what kind of material environment He 
lives in and what kind of social experience 
he engages in. As a twenty-year party 
member, Ho Ching-fu’s ties to the Chinese 
Communist Party appear to be rather 
tenuous; he does not actively participate 
in the party in the “typical” role expected 
of a party member in socialist fiction. 
Instead, he is said to be immersed. in 
“human nature, humanism and (his) love 
life,” ideals which are both “‘illusory and 
outdated.” The resulting: idealist hero 
Ch’iao-shan criticizes as of the Don 
Quixote type, that. is, one . who 
unrealistically attempts to single-handedly 
battle the wrongs of the world. This, he 
says, is in contrast to Ho Ching-fu’s 
speech, which depicts him as a loyal 
Marxist .*! 

An equally serious complaint about 
the novel’s lack of reality concerns the 


cause of the characters’ “distortion of. 


spirit.” This, it is said, is not proven to be 


. modernization.” 


the excesses and confusion of the Cultural 
Revolution. The confusing problem of 
inverted relationships which bring about a 
we-they enemy mentality is not the result 
of ethics but of class relations, Ch’iao- 
shan says. What makes such class conflict 
possible, according to Hu Ch’iao-mu, is 
that within socialist society there remain 
many remnants of feudal and bourgeois 
thinking which cause a relatively minor 
degree of class struggle to continue. But 
by not recognizing and acknowledging 
that this is the real basis of the characters’ 
problems, . Tai Hou-ying presents a. 
distorted reality. In any case, it is pointed 
out that delving into “man’s nucleus” 
necessarily reveals the deep relationship 
between man and social relations. - 

Such criticism cf the author is of 
course very serious. It in essence charges 
her with ignoring the materialist basis of 
society in general as well as its application 
to the individual. Yet as. a reaction 
against the brutal, emotionally-crippling 
events of the Cultural Revolution, her 
plea is understandable. In the end, 
however, there is one immutable fact 
which cannot be underestimated and 
which is mentioned in almost every 
critical article published after October 
1983. This is the assertion that there is 
only one correct way to believe and that 
all’ writing should demonstrate and 
propagate that ‘‘truth.’*° One article 
speaks of this in terms of “unity of 
thought” to promote united action for 
Another opposes the 
publication of ideas which present an 
alternate world view.** In any case, the 
definer and upholder of that which is 
correct is: identified as the Chinese 
Communist Party. Prior to the campaign 
against spiritual pollution, however, there 
was serious open debate on the com- 
patibility of Marxism and humanism.” 
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The criticisms of modernism in recent 
years, are based both on what modernism 
is and on what it is not.*7 Modernist 
techniques or modernist schools are 
perceived, like humanism, to proceed 
from an idealist point of view, making 
them bourgeois and decadent, in the 
opinion of many Chinese critics. One 
such essayist attack’s modernism’s 
“purely artistic criteria’? which ignore the. 
historical significance of a work, placing 
the more ‘literary? works above 
revolutionary ones.*®? Modernist works 
are also seen to dwell on the individual 
and to promote an individualist frame of 
mind. Further, such works, as we have 
seen in the case of Jen A, Jen!, are not 
thought to adequately reflect the social 
base of the-country. There is concern 
that a modernist trend in mainland China 
indicates a trailing along behind the West, 
and worse — that modernist writers have a 
poor understanding of the nature and 
function of socialist literature and art. In 
short, they mye departed from a socialist 
world outlook.*? 

Because of these moeni modernist 
writings are unable to measure up to those 
using revolutionary realism as a guide. 
Viewing the’ development of Chinese 
literature linearly, Chung Chi-hua argues 
that modernism ran its course in China in 
the thirties and forties and was ultimately 
rejected because it failed to address 
positively the historical reality of the 
revolution. But, he says, realism was 
suited to opposing imperialism and 
feudalism and grew into a “national 
literary style.” Thus he juxtaposes 
revolutionary realism with ‘“‘bourgeois 
literary schools,” specifically modern- 
ism.* Tai Hou-ying, in contrast, asserts 
that all literature is necessarily subjective 
— that the most that writers can do is to 
express their perceptions of life. *? 
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However, the suggestion of self-expression 
on the part of authors is taken to be a 
deliberate challenge to the concept of 
literature as a social and political tool.** 
Still, not all critics have been harsh in 
their evaluations of Tai Hou-ying’s work. 
A number of them have supported her, 
praising her work and providing reason to 
believe that there may be many who are 
less outspoken but who also share her 
convictions. In 1982 Lin Hsien-chih 
wrote of the value of Tai’s “probing 
spirit.°5* He admired her ‘use of art to 
enter into the. debate of Marxism and 
humanism, saying that such works are 
needed to explore the changes in society 
and in man’s nature — to reflect the bad 
aš well as the good. Most importantly, he 
agrees that mutual trust, concern, and 
support are necessary to overcome current 
alienation and antagonism. Others have 
defended humanist views like her own; 
for example, a refutation of Hu Ch’iao- 
mu’s views of humanism was written by 
Wang Jo-shui, circulated within mailand 
China (though not:published there), and 
published in the Hong Kong Press. * 
Perhaps not surprisingly, Hong Kong 
commentators have been generally 
favorable toward Tai Hou-ying’s cause, if 
not directly praising her novel itself.*° 
There was something of a standoff in 
critics’ evaluations of Jen A, Jen! between 
its publication in 1980 and the autumn 
of 1983. At that time the campaign 
against spiritual pollution, which had 
seemed to be an almost frantic attempt to 
abolish the influences of western lifestyles 
from mainland China, suddenly expanded 
its focus to include criticism.of “errant 
theoretical and literary workers.” Two 
weeks later, the well-known writer O-yang 
Shan severely criticized Jen A, Jen! by 
name on the front page of Nanfang jih 
pao.** -His stated point in attacking the 
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novel was the elimination of modernist 
influence which he sees as a ‘decadent 
. bourgeois idea.” . However, one suspects 
that his main objection is to what he calls 
“abstract human nature and bourgeois 
humanitarianism.’»*? 

Such open criticism of a work is 
‘unusual and exceptionally harmful to any 
writer. The fact that it is published 
usually indicates that the critic has 
powerful backing at a high level; attacking 
Tais book is an indirect attack on: her 
own backers who are known to have been 
‘prominent Kuangchou canton cadres, © 
Another object of this criticism was the 
growing influence of the Hua ch’eng Press 
which was publishing many critical works 
at the time.*! Thus. the political 
motivation of much literary criticism 
cannot be overlooked. Just as certain 
cadres in Jen A, Jen! are ultimately 
concerned with power, so are literary 
figures confronted with the fact of such 
power struggles in their professional lives. 


CONCLUSION 


The outcome for Tai Hou-ying has 
been professional isolation. Although she 
has completed a third novel, until recently 
there appeared to be almost no chance 
that it would be published. As late as 
September, 1984, none of her published 
works were available in mainland China; 
only rarely could one find copies of a 
-= local edition of Ren A, Ren! in Hong 
Kong. Tai Hou-ying’s movements and 
activities were unofficially. curtailed and 
there were threats of ending her teaching 
position at Fudan University.°? For Tai’s 
protection this writer was cautioned not 
to attempt contacting her. 

Yet, in another of those unpredictable 
shifts of the political ‘‘winds,”’ the latter 
part of 1984 brought indications of 


significant change. In the waning of the 
year there was increasing criticism of 
leftism, which is seen as discouraging to 
intellectuals and harmful to the drive 
for modernization. As a result of this, 
several cadres have been discredited, 
among them, Teng Lichun and, indirectly, 
Hu Ch’jao-mu.°? The Fourth National 
Writers Congress, keld in Peking from 
December 29, 1984, through January 5, 
1985, reflected growing promise for the 
cause of literary freedom. The keynote 
address of the conference was delivered 
by Hu Ch’idi, a member of the secretariat 
of the Chinese Communist Party Central 
Comittee.“ ` Setting the tone for the 
meeting, Hu Ch’iti addressed three major 
questions in an encouraging manner. He 
stressed the need for literary freedom in 
choosing themes, subjects and methods of 
expression in creative writing, he deplored 
the leftist tendencies which have caused 
undue or . exaggerated criticism of 
literature, and he pointed out problems in 
the party’s handling of literary policy and 
in its relationship with writers. A number 
of writers also gave speeches echoing these 
sentiments as the association’s members 
adopted a new constitution incorporating 
the ideal of literery freedom. The 
culmination of the convention was a talk 
by Wang Meng who proclaimed the 
dawning of a golden age for Chinese 
literature in which new ground must be 
broken as the nation renews itself in the 
areas of culture and tue economy.** 
Indeed, the contradiction between 
strict -literary control and relaxed 
economic policies is a factor working in 
favor of some degree of liberalization, 
since rigid control of writers renews fears 
of anti-rightism. This is likely to be 
increasingly important in 1985 as the new 
economic reforms become more and more 
prevalent in the cities where literary 
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battles are fought. Moreover, the 
experience of the anti-spiritual pollution 
campaign revealed the sensitivity of the 
economy to what foreign investors see as 
threats to their interests. 
the power struggle between Hu Ch’iao-mu 
on the one hand and Chao Tzu-yang and 
_ Hu Yao-pang on the other has tended to 
emphasize the leftist tendencies of the 
former and to increase the political power 
of the latter two leaders. Such prospects 
are encouraging, though one must realize 
that the freedom gained will necessarily 
be relative. As pointed out by a Hong 
Kong columnist recently, freedom of 
speech to be thorough must be recognized 
as a fundamental human right, not as a 
privilege granted by the party and which 
the party may subsequenly revoke. 66 
Further, the question of sincerity on the 
part of the leadership has been raised in 
regard to those who were accused in the 
anti-spiritual pollution campaign. When 
will the verdicts against Tai Hou-ying, Pai 
Hua and other writers be reversed?® 


Consequently, - 


In mainland China, those who are 
influenced most strongly by ideological 
standards are not the peasant and worker 
masses but the intellectuals who deal 
directly in ideological matters daily. They 
are necessarily the ones upon whom the 
acceptance of particular theories weights 
most heavily. The current case for 
humanism reflects the fact that many are 
unwilling to alow party loyalty, 
nationalism or dedication to the revolu- 
tion, however strong, to outweigh what 
they see as a greater moral imperative. 
Balancing rationality’ and personal 
experience against party demands, most 
challenge not socialism or the party itself 
but certain matters which they see as 
incorrect interpretations of Marxism. So 
far the leadership has not revised its stand 
toward the specific issue of humanism, 
but perhaps this is the early stirring of a 
new beginning. If so, Tai Hou-ying and 
her supporters may have a chance of 
eventually being vindicated. 
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The Political Role of Religion in 
Medieval Empires 


Frederick Hok-Ming Cheung 


Religion played an active role in 
founding and consolidating medieval 
empires. My case-studies here are: (A) 
Christianity in Norman England (1066- 
c.1154), and (B) Taoism and Buddhism in 
T’ang China (618-906). 


A. Christianity in Norman England 


To the founders and consolidators of 
medieval empires, religion was a political 
force, which could be harnessed through 
diplomacy.! The Norman kings cooper- 
ated with the Christian Church and used it 
to their advantage? They employed 
Christianity as an instrument of political 
consolidation. Let us first discuss some 
general themes. The religious policies of 
the Norman conquerors of England were 
in part formed by their desires to promote 
their own legitimation, to enhance their 
prestige, and to establish their political 
supremacy. William I (r.1066-1087) and 
Henry I (1.1100-1135) both tried to 
portray themselves as the bearers of 
Christian traditions and the champions of 
ecclesiastical reform. The Norman kings 
sought to contro] the Norman- Church 
while- at the same time encouraging and 
backing. it so long as it provided support 


for the legitimation of the new Norman 
dynasty, encouraged allegiance to the king 
from all regions and social levels by 
condemning rebellion and stressing the 
sacred quality of Norman kingship, and 
served as a source of educated personnel 
for the royal bureaucracy. Christianity in 
Norman England served this function 
well. 

Nevertheless, the Norman and T'ang 
rulers were well aware of the potential 
danger of clerical opposition from such 
groups as Anglo-Saxon churchmen in 
Norman England, or the Taoists and the 
Buddhists in T’ang China. The rulers 
supervised their activities so as to prevent 
them from becoming dangerous. Royal 
supervision, on the one hand, enhanced 
the prestige of the religious leaders and 
their groups, and on the other hand, kept 
them under control. The above points 
bear on general policies that most 
successful medieval rulers seemed to have 
had in mind. In each instance, however, 
the relationship between the rulers and 
the religious leaders involved complicated 
political, social, economic, and religious 
factors. 

Christianity, to the Norman kings, 
seemed to be a vital source of the clerical 
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personnel needed for the developing royal 
bureaucracy, and an outlet for the 
younger sons of the aristocracy who 
might not have a share of the family 
patrimony or acquisitions. In the mean 
time, the Norman kings also tried ‘to 
control Christianity as both a spiritiual 
and an economic force. Definitely, royal 
power over the Christian Church had been 
extensive ever since the conversion of 
Anglo-Saxon England. 

Although William the Conqueror was 
crowned by Aldred, archbishop of York, 
and with the blessing of Pope Alexander 
IL,’ he immediately took full control over 
spiritual affairs as he did over secular 
affairs* | According to Frank Barlow, 
William 


was interested in securing the undivided 
allegiance of his bishops and abbots, 
maintaining his feudal and other fiscal 
rights in the bishoprics and abbeys, and 
assuring his control over both persons 
and properties by means of royal 
jurisdiction. ... He viewed himself as 
the ruler of the English and the Norman 
churches, and, although he accepted 
that his power was not valid for all 
purposes, he was inclined to minimize 
that incapacity." 


Indeed, William I regarded himself as the 
lord of the Anglo-Norman Church. 
“There is not a shred of evidence that 
William looked to Rome for advice or asa 
rule accepted its counsel when offered. . 
(and) his religious policy was little more 
than the exercise of his power. within a 
particular sphere.”° 

In 1070, William appointed Lanfranc, 


prior of Bec and then abbot of St. Etienne . 


in Caen, as archbishop of Canterbury.’ 
William of Poitiers explained that William 
had sought out the best monk in 
Normandy, taken Lanfranc as his closest 
ecclesiastical counsellor, and raised him 


first to the see of Caen and then to 
that of Canterbury.” Nevertheless, the 
explanation could simply be that William 
I wanted to have a faithful subordinate 
without family ambition — and Lanfranc 
was such a man. William also profited 


- from Lanfranc’s skill in domestic and 


international politics. Lanfranc became a 
kind of double agent, representing the 
papal curia in Normandy and the 
Conqueror at the curin. Indeed, Lanfranc 
“had acknowledged £ new master, with 
his eyes open to that 'ord’s masterfulness. 

. But his acceptance of the usefulness 
of William’s authority — even when in 
collision with ecclesiastical law and rights 
— was not an unreasonable attitude for a 
devout monk to take.”? 

William I, together with Lanfranc, 
carried out a reorganization of the English 
Church. Thereafter, for all practical 
purposes, the king, assisted by his 


archbishop, governed the Church. When 


William was in Nermandy, Lanfranc 
sometimes served as viceregent — receiving 
royal orders and passing them on to the 
army, commanders, and sheriffs. He was 
in charge of the English government 
during the rebellion of 1074-75, at which 
time, according to David Douglas, 
“archbishop Lanfranc, in whose hands he 
(William I) had ieft the administration of 
England, wrote at once to the king in 
order to persuade him not to return.” !° 
According to Barlow, Lanfranc was 
confident enough to write to William I, 
“Don’t bother to come over for such a 
trivial affair, we have everything in 
hand.” t 

Although still a monk and a friend of 
monks, archbishop Lanfranc shone as 
a statesman, and contemporaries were 
impressed by his political sense and 
his capacity for leadership.‘ Indeed, 
Lanfranc, together with Odo of Bayeaux, 
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Richard FitzGilbert and a few others, 
seemed to have formed an inner circle of 
advisers to the Conqueror. For instance, 
in 1076 or 1077 William I created a 
commission that included Lanfranc and 
Richard FitzGilbert for the purpose of 
inquiring into the conduct of sheriffs 
throughout England. | 

Barlow has argued that Lanfranc 
thought it one of his chief duties to bring 
the church under the firm control of the 
king. Councils at Winchester and Windsor, 
under the archbishop’s direction, ordered 
bishops and priests to be loyal to the 
king.!? However, according to Barlow, 
Lanfranc 


could not control the king’s appoint- 
ments to abbeys and bishoprics..... 
With the king’s consent he gave the 
bishops the powers they required, (and) 
encouraged them to create the necessary 
administrative machinery. ... It is clear 
from the kind of men appointed by the 
Conqueror that Lanfranc could have 
had little influence over this section of 
the royal patronage. . Nor could 
Lanfranc have controlled even the royal 
monastic appointments. / 


Indeed, like Lanfranc, most episcopal 
curlales were the political tools of the 
Norman kings in consolidating the empire; 
and most of them were quite dependent 
on their feudal lord — the king. Neverthe- 
less, a bishopric was a high political 
position, eagerly sought by ambitious men 
who wished to enrich themselves with the 
wealth and power that accompanied the 
episcopal office. William appointed 
bishops who were mostly royal clerks, 
men rewarded for their service in the 
king’s court. They had usually been 
educated in Norman Cathedral chapters, 
and some had held offices in their 
chapters before being appointed to royal 
‘service in England. Odo, bishop of 


Bayeux, the Conqueror’s half-brother, 
helped raised a remarkable crop. William 
I seemed to be pleased and indeed had 
telied heavily on Odo for the recruitment 
of clerical servants.'* 

Since William replaced Anglo-Saxon 
bishops on their deaths with Normans or 
foreigners, the episcopal bench was soon 
Normanized. In 1073, for example, the 
English episcopate consisted of one 
Italian, two Englishmen, four Lotharing- 
ians, and eight Normans, whereas, by 
1087, there were eleven Norman bishops, 
two  Lotharingians, and only one 
Englishman. !6 

The most important characteristic of 
the individuals whom William I rewarded 
with bishoprics was their loyalty to the 
king, who was willing to be flexible and 
understanding to them at times. In 1087, 
when William I died in Normandy, 
Lanfranc was absent, looking after the 
king’s intetests in England. +7 

The Conqueror’s successor, William II 
Rufus, inherited his father’s will to 
control the English Church but not his 
enthusiasm in reforming it. From 1089 to 
1093, William Rufus left the -see of 
Canterbury vacant (for almost five years 
after Lanfranc’s death), probably not only 
to exploit the revenues but also to avoid 
religious interference in his affairs. 1° 
William permitted no general church 
council to be held during his thirteen-year 
reign, and he refused recognition to the 
pope until he found it convenient. William 
was finally persuaded in 1093 to accept 
Anselm as archbishop of Canterbury. !? 

Anselm always pressed for church 
reforms during moments of political crisis 
when William II needed his support. 
Other bishops served William Rufus more 
devotedly, for instance, William of St. 
Calais bishop of Durham, Robert Bloet 
bishop of Lincoln, and Ranulf Flambard 
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bishop of Durham. William of Durham, ?° 
appeared to be a loyal servant of the king, 
even though he seemed to have trouble 
with his lord, Rufus, in connection with 
the rebellion of 1088.7! 

Robert Bloet, who had been William 
IPs chancellor, was bishop of Lincoln 
from 1094 to 1123.22 He was a great man 
of royal affairs and was a justiciar, too. 
To R.W. Southern, Robert Bloet was “a 
hard-bitten servant of three kings,” who 
enjoyed favors for twenty years.?° 

‘In 1099 William II allowed his loyal 
servant Ranulf Flambard to buy for 
£1,000 the bishopric of Durham, vacant 
for three and a half years. In addition 
to administering geld, Ranulf exercised 
control over the courts and administered 
vacant ecclesiastical benefices. Rufus and 
Ranulf trusted. each other completely: 
Rufus gave Ranulf much freedom of 
action and paid no attention to com- 
plaints against him, while Ranulf acted 
with full confidence that William H would 
support him against his opponents. 

. The significance of Ranulf Flambard, 
one of the vital episcopal curiales in 
the reign of William II, is widely 
acknowledged. To Stubbs, Flambard was 
an active, able episcopal curialis, shaping 
the feudal obligations “of lay and 
ecclesiastical tenants alike in the interests 
of the king.” 
Flambard was a malignant genius of “the 
feudal system.”** To Southern, he was 
“a new phenomenon in English govern- 
ment .. . the first outstandingly successful 
administrator in: English history; he 
“brought to the work of government an 
inexhaustible vitality” and “initiated the 
tireless search for money for foreign 
conquest which is the hallmark of English 
government in the Middle Ages.”*° Even 
wihtout referring to the chronicles, 
the royal writs clearly reflected the 
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significance of Flambard in the royal 
administration of Rufus. Southern has 
commented that “the great line of 
administrators who feshioned and finally 
destroyed the medieval system of 
government in England begins with 
Flambard.”’?? 

Most historians agree that Flambard 
was the chief financial and legal adviser of 
William II. Ranulf (though a bishop) was 
as utterly secular and untouched by the 
religious ideals cf the times as his master. 

Indeed, Rufus was not religious at all. 
He simply did not care for the Christian 
Church or religion. His appointment of 
married clerks to farmous monastic sees 
(for instance, Samson, brother of Thomas 
I, archbishop -of York, to Worcester) 
shows how little Rufus cared for the 
ecclesiastical tradition of the Anglo- 
Norman Church. 

In 1100, Henry I ascended the throne. 
Rufus’ untimely death was regarded by 
the Anglo-Norman Church as God’s 
punishment for his sins, and the Church 
supported Henry, who, in his coronation 
charter, renounced his brother’s illegalities 
and promised that the church should be 
free. Nevertheless, like his father and 
brother, Henry stood on his ecclesiastical 
rights, and he strongly resisted all threats 
to his power.” Henry continued to retain 
vacant bishoprics as lcng as he could and 
took the profits. For instance, Canterbury 
was vacant from 1109 to 1114, Durham 
from 1128 to 1133, Hereford from 1127 
to 1131, Chester from 1117 to 1121 and 
again from 1126 to 1129.” 

Henry I chose most of his bishops 
personally, and all of them required his 
approval before they were installed in 
their sees, he was clearly determined to 
maintain firm control over episcopal 
appointments.*° Henry employed the 
bishoprics as a means of rewarding his 
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loyal clerical curiales, and this was the 
most important factor in shaping the 
composition of his episcopate. Indeed, 
Henry often selected his royal chaplains 
to be bishops. For instance, William of 
Exeter, Thomas II of York, Theulf of 
Winchester, Thurstan of York, Geoffrey 
of Hereford, and Everard of Norwich, 
were Henry’s chaplains who later became 
bishops. These royal clerical curtales who 
gained bishoprics, distributed the royal 
patronage and favor to their relations — 
they were very nearly an oligarchy, monks 
were thus largely eliminated from the 
ranks of episcopate.*! Of the nine bishops 
elected between 1100 and 1109, only 
one, Ralph of Rochester, was a monk. ?? 
Henry I influenced thirty episcopal 
appointments in his reign of thirty-five 
and a half years. When Roger of 
Salisbury was -consecrated on August 
11, 1107 as the third bishop of Salisbury, 
the other four bishops, anointed with him 
also, had served in the royal chapel or 
chancery. They were Reinhelm for 
Hereford, William Giffard for Winchester, 
William Warelwast for Exeter, and Uuban 
for Glamorgan.** 

Roger of Salisbury (1065? -1139) had 
been Henry’s man of affairs (procurator) 
in Normandy. He was appointed by the 
King to succeed William Giffard as 
chancellor (about Easter 1101),°5 then 
raised to the bishopric of Salisbury 
(elected 1102, consecrated 1107), and 
finally employed as justiciar and vice- 
gerent of the whole of England. 
According to Edward Kealey, Roger of 
Salisbury 


was:a complex, vibrant individual and 
an ambitious, resourceful statesman. 
Born amidst change and opportunity, 
gifted with enterprise and administrative 
genius, he, like so many other Normans, 
found scope for his special talents in 


conquered England. King Henry I 
acknowledged his brilliance by making 
Roger Chancellor, bishop, and ultimate- 
ly, second only to himself in authority 
and power — a veritable viceroy..... 
he is, as recent historians have observed, 
“an: oustanding, a mighty figure in 
English history. ... In the long run 
Bishop Roger was a model for later 
political prelates and ecclesiastical 
statesmen, and he later even founded a 
clerical dynasty which produced 
governmental servants and churcn 
officials for almost a hundred years.°° 


-Nevertheless, Roger of Salisbury 


-managed to combine the roles of bishop, - 


royal justiciar, and baron: he carried 
out his episcopal and justiciar duties 
efficiently, and as a magnate he built 
castles and walls. Roger also advanced his 
sons, nephews, and his wife’s retatives in 
the church and royal service. For instance, 
one of Roger’s nephews, Alexander, 
received the see of Lincoln in 1123; 
another of his nephews, Nigel, became 
bishop of Ely in 1133. One of Roger’s 
sons became King Stephen’s chancellor 
and another, Stephen’s treasurer.*” 

Like other successful medieval rulers, 
Henry I incorporated churchmen into the 
general framework of his administrative 
and political activities. The Norman 
rulers often preferred to use religious 
leaders in their royal bureaucracy. One 
reason was. the blood relations between 
king and prelates. Many bishops, arch- 


‘bishops, and monks in Norman England 


were related to the new ruling aristocracy; 
Odo of Bayeaux, and Walchelin, bishop of 
Winchester, are eminent examples. As 
religious leaders, they should have had 
few secular, political family ties and 
obligations and minimal direct involve- 
ment with secular political power. Yet 
the kings trusted them to play an active 
role in politics. 
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By the twelfth century, the episcopal 
power in Anglo-Norman politics was 
increased considerably by Henry I. Henry 
came to depend heavily on the service and 
support of his episcopal curtales. Not 
all of them received favors, of course. 
Although some were seen constantly in 
attendance upon Henry I,. others were 
not that favored. 
of “episcopal curiales under William I, II, 
and Henry I, based on the information 
provided by Regesta Regum Anglo- 
Normannorum I and II, and William 
Farrer, “An Outline Itinerary of King 
Henry I.” An “episcopal curialis” is 
defined here as a bishop whose frequency 


of occurrences in surviving royal charters. 


is higher than 1.5 per year (See chart 
attached). I believe that this list suggests 
the political influence of the Anglo- 
Norman episcopal curiales. Studies on 
these episcopal curiales prove that 
they played a vital political role in 
consolidating the Anglo-Norman Empire. 

Among the six episcopal curiales of 
William I, four (Odo of Bayeux, Lanfranc 
of Canterbury, Alfred of York, and 
Geoffrey of Mowbray, bishop of 
Coutances) were among the ten most 
active curiales under William I, (see 
chart), and thus among the closest and 
most trusted associates of the Conqueror. 
Five of them (the above four, with the 
addition of Walchelin of Winchester) 
were among William Corbett’s Class A 
landholders. Actually, the Domesday 
account of the sixth, William of Durham, 
is incomplete, and his wealth may well 
have been much greater than Domesday 
Book discloses. Nevertheless, William of 
Durham was not only the tenth most 
active curialis under the Conqueror but 
also the third under Rufus. Hence, it is 
clear that all six of them were influential 
politically, socially, and economically in 


I have compiled a list. 


the reign of William I. 

Among the six episcopal curiales of 
William II, five (Robert Bloet, bishop of 
Lincoln, Ranulf Flambard, bishop of 
Durham, William, bishop of Durham, 
William Giffard, future bishop of 
Winchester,’ and Walchelin, bishop of 
Winchester) were among the ten most 
prominent curiales under William II (see 
chart). Even the sixth, Thomas of Bayeux, 
later archbishop of York, ranked fifteenth 
on the list of William II’s curiales. Hence, 
these six episcopal curiales of. Rufus 
seemed to have played a significant role 
in the reign of William II, too. 

' The role of the thirteen English 
episcopal curiales of Henry I was more 
complex, owing to the growth of the 
bureaucracy. Of these thirteen episcopal 
curiales (eighteen if one includes 
Normandy), only four were active in the 


. period 1100-1111 (see chart). There were 


between eight and ten active in the 
1112-1123 period and between eight and 
thirteen in the 11241135 period. The 
satatistics shoot up in the second and 
third periods of Henry Ps reign. Although 
there were few episccpal curiales in the 
early reign of Henry I, he worked hard to 
make administrator, first of Anselm, and 
then of other more “political” bishops 
such as Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 
Robert, bishop of Lincoln, Thurstan, 
archbishop of York, and Alexander, 
bishop of London.” Henry I’s group of 
episcopal curiales expanded rapidly and 
became highly active. 

Hence, even though Henry’s use of 
episcopal curiales was more complicated 
than in previous reigns, they played an 
important role in Henry’s campaigns of 
consolidation and centralization of the 
Anglo-Norman Empire. Henry I was a 
tactful king. He was careful in making 
full use of his episcopal curiales because 
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he was fully aware of their potential 
power, which could also be threat or a 
source of danger. Indeed, Henry I 
remained in firm control of them, limiting 
the size and power of that group. Henry 
chose individuals who served him well, 
and if they also served themselves or 
ecclesiastical interests, these were not 
allowed to conflict with the royal will. 
Henry I’s control over the Anglo-Norman 
Church, on the whole, was as effective as 
his father’s. . 

On the other hand, the episcopal 
curiales gradually extendéd their 
economic bases, thus strengthening their 
social and political influence. Ever since 
the 1070’s they had held their large 
estates as tenants-in-chief owing feudal 
military service. .The royal charters in 


the Regesta IJ and the accounts in the’ 


Pipe Roll of Henry I indicate that some of 
the bishops received considerable grants 
of lands and churches, and exemptions 
from the Danegeld assessments. The 
episcopal curiales were among Henry’s 
most favored men. Their double role, as 
ecclesiastical officials and royal vassals, 
was one of the characteristics of the 
Anglo-Norman episcopate. On the basis 
of their wealth and military resources, the 
bishop exercised authority similar to that 
of the influential lay lords. . Connected 
with the military aspect of their power 
was the building of castles. A number of 
bishops were particuarly enthusiastic 


builders: for instance, Roger, bishop of . 


Salisbury, built catles at Sherborne, 
Devizes, Kidwelly, and Malmesbury. ^ 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, had castles 
at Newark and Sleaford.*! Ranulf, bishop 
of Durham, not only fortified Durham 
but also Norham, which became a 
significant fortress to the north. 

The king used the bishops as political 
functionaries. Prestige and authority 


enabled them to exercise considerable 
influence in their own dioceses and 
sometimes throughout the kingdom. On 
occasion, their prestige could be used 
against the king, as when Anselm opposed 
both William Rufus and Henry I. As they 
had access to, and close relations with, all 
strata of the population, they could 
influence the people spiritually and 
politically. They could influence the 
people to support or resist the rulers’ 
policies. And although the great majority 
of bishops owed their careers to royal 
favors and were firm royalists, there were 
moments when royal and ecclesiastical 
interests clashed, as when Anselm forced 
Henry to make compromises on investi- 
ture. Anselm’s emphasis upon papal 
authority was a thredt to royal power, 
though not a fatal one. More often than 
not, the papacy and the Anglo-Norman 
monarchy cooperated, to their mutual 
advantage. 

The Anglo-Norman kings, often 
demanded that their bishops emphasize 
théir political roles in consolidating the 
empire, even to the extent of neglecting 
their religious roles, and some of the 
episcopal curiales did precisely that. For 
example, in Frank Barlow’s’ words, 
“Ranulf Flambard, procurator regis, 
prostituted all the ecclesiastical arts in the 


.service of the monarchy and was widely 


hated, especially by the monks, although 
not by his own. His case illustrates 
the dynamic empiricism and even 
unconventionality which conservative 
kings, certain of their‘ ends but unsure 
of the means, encouraged in their 
servants. ”4? Ba | 
S. T. Bindoff’s comment on Henry 
VIPs episcopate is appropriate to 
describe the episcopate under Henry I as 
well: “The rulers of the English Church 
were the servants of the English King, and 
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it was because they served the King that 
they were allowed to rule the Church.” 43 
The political role of episcopal curiales in 
the Anglo-Norman empire was two-fold: 
first and most importantly, they served 
to help the king consolidate his empire. 
Secondly, they sometimes built up their 
own power, weakening that of the king at 
least potentially.“ 


B. Taoism and Buddhism in T’ang China 


Complex religious organizations and 
specialized religious roles developed in 
both Norman England and T’ang China. 
In T'ang China, religion was a complex 
cultural and organizational structure. 
There were similarities and differences 
between Taoism-Buddhism in T’ang China 
and Christianity in Norman England. The 
‘papacy (ecclesiastical central authority) 
ruled Christianity; and the department of 
Tz’u (ancestral worship) in the secular 
government controlled Taoism-Buddhism 
in T’ang China. On the whole, the early 
T’ang emperors were pragmatic rulers, 
wishing to employ religious influence as 
an aid in consolidating the empire. The 
early Tang emperors formed their 
religious policies, at least in part, to 
promote their own legitimation, to 
enhance their prestige, and to establish 
their supremacy. Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu 
(r.618-26)° and Emperor T'ang Tai- 
tsung (1.626-49) both tried to portray 
themselves as the bearers of the religious- 
cultural traditions. The early T’ang 
rulers sought to control Taoism and 
Buddhism, while at the same time 
encouraging and patronizing religion 
(especially when religion provided support 
for the legitimation and unity of the new 
dynasty). Now. let us first discuss the 
background and the various aspects of 
Taoism. *° 


(i) Taoism 


According to Ch’en Yin-k’o, the 
traditions (including the great and little 
traditions of Taoism*’ ) of the Northern 
Wei Dynasty (386-534) were passed 
through the Eastern Wei (634550) and 
Northern Ch’i Dynasty (550-576); as well 
as through the Western Wei (534-556) and 
Northern Chou (556-581) Dynasties, on 
to the Sui (581-617) and T’ang (617-906) 
Dynasties. The Taoist social and 
political knitting functions and other 
aspects continued operating in the early 
T’ang Dynasty. After the founding of 
the T’ang Dynasty, the traditional great 
aristocratic families (such as the Ts’ui 
and the Lu) of North China were still so 
snobbish and arrogant that they despised 
those who came from “the dust,” in- 
cluding the Li royal family from the 
Northwestern frontier. The great elite 
families (such as the Wang and the Hsieh) 
of South China, toc, refused to «mingle © 
with those officials who came from 
“families of nowhere.”*? Confronting 
these problems, Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung 
not only ordered the compilation of a 
new handbook, the Cken-kuan shih-tsu 
chih (Compendium of Clans and 
Lianeages of the Caen-kuan Period),*° 
listing the new order of aristocratic 
families with Li among the top ranked, 
but also traced his ancestors back to. 
the Taoist legendary founder Li Erh 
(Lao Tzu). If the royal family was 
descended from Lao Tzu, the masses 
would respect the T'ang rulers and the 
social order of their new dynasty.*? 
Indeed, the prestige of the royal family 
was enhanced by zhe promotion of 
Taoism. In fact, “the claim to be 
descended from Lao Tzu was built into 
the state ideology of the T'ang 
Dynasty.” 5? 
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The Taoist traditions evidently had a 
strong foothold throughout the Northern 
and Southern Dynasties, and in the Sui 
and T’ang Dynasties, especially in the 
Kuan-chung area of western China. One 
of the Taoist developments was messian- 
ism: during the chaotic period from the 
late Han through the Six Dynasties, there 
was the expectation that a messiah would 
establish a perfect kingdom of great 
peace. According to Anna Seidel, 
Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu “may well have 
felt himself to be the fulfillment of these 
messianic Taoist hopes. . that had 
reechoed throughout the whole Six 
Dynasties: a Lord Li, emissary of Lao 
Tzu, was to be ruler.”5®. Actually, in the 
reign of the Sui Dynasty, when Li Yian, 
the future Emperor Tang Kao-tsu, was 
still the Duke of T’ang, he had already 
believed in Taoism and performed certain 
Taoist liturgies.°° During the Civil War 
before the founding of the Tang Dynasty, 
a Taoist priest who was good at facial and 
palm reading had said of Li Ytan, the 
Duke of T’ang, .“‘the Duke’s bones were 
unusual: he must be the master of the 
masses in the future.” It was recorded 
thet Li Yian was quite proud of that. *° 
The Taoist myths and prophecies might 
have inspired and supproted, to a certain 


extent, the uprising of the Duke of T’ang . 


and his clan.°” It was also said that in the 
thirteenth year of the Ta-yeh period 
(A.D. 617). Lao Tzu descended in 
Chung-nan Shan (in present Shansi 
province). Tao Tzu then reportedly 
told Li. Ch’un-feng, (a renowned Taoist 
priest) that the Duke of T'ang should 
receive the Mandate of Heaven. Hence, 
Ch’un-feng became a supporter of the 
Duke of Tang. When the Duke of 
T’ang started his campaigns at Chin-yang 
(in present Shansi province), his daughter, 
Princess P’ing-yang, also rose up cor- 


. present Sian). 


respondingly, and stationed her army at 
the Hsfian-shou Palace in Ch’ang-an (near 
It was said that Chi 
P’ing-ting, a Taoist priest, felt that the 
chen-chu (the real master of the world) 
was appearing in front of him, so he gave 
the Princess’ army all the temple’s 
provision, and'sent eighty Taoist priests to 
help the princess.°° Thus, the Taoist 
prophecies and myths seemed to have 
made certain contributions to the found- 
ing of the T’ang Dynasty. 

Even after the founding of the T’ang 
Dynasty, the influence of the Taoist 
myths and prophecies continued. In the 
spring of the third year of the Wu-te 
period (620), Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu 
visited the Lou Kuan near the Capital. 
Ch’i P’ing-ting, the Taoist priest, led the 
masses to welcome the Emperor. Emperor 
T’ang Kao-tsu then summoned all the 
priests, saying, “my ancestor had 
descended here. I am now the master of 
the world. Can there be no construction 
here? ”6! The temple was then renamed 
Tsung Kuan (Ancestral Temple). The 
Emperor probably wanted to remind 
the pubic that the Li ruling house was 
descended from the Taoist Sage Lao Tzu, 
and that the Emperor, who came from the 
Li family was the chen-chu (the real 
master of the world). According to the 
T'ang hui-yao (Collected Statutes of the 
T’ang Dynasty), in the fifth month of the 
third year of the Wu-te period (620), Chi 
Hsien-hsing passed by the Goat Horn Hill 
(in present Shansi province), and saw an 
old man riding on a white horse. The old 
man reportedly said, “I am telling the Son 
of Heaven of T’ang: J am the ancestor of 
the Li royal family. This year, after 
suppressing the rebels, our descendants 
will enjoy a thousand years of reign.” ê? 
Emperor T’ang Kao-tsu then established a 
Taoist temple at the site. Later, 
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on the twenty-fifth day of the eighth 
month in that year (620), the old man 
appeared again and told Chi Hsien-hsing, 
“I am the supreme god, named Li. .. 
styled Lao Chiin, the ancestor of the 
Emperor. . . Now the rebels are 
suppressed, peace is on earth, the reign 
of T’ang will last much longer.”©4 


Evidently, the T’ang rulers had continued 
to associate themselves closely with the 
Taoist myths. 

The close relationship of the T’ang 
ruling house with Taoism could also be 
seen in some of the activities of the T’ang 
princesses. 
p’ing (daughter of Emperor Tang 
Kao-tsung, r.649-83) had been a Taoist 
priestess at the T’ai-p’ing Kuan (later 
renamed T’ai-ch’ing Kuan).® According 
to the T'ang hut-yao, the Ching-lung Kuan 
had once been the home of Princess 
Ch’ang-ling (daughter of Emperor T’ang 
Chung-tsung, r.684). The Fu-T’ang Kuan 
was originally the home of Princess Hsin- 
tu (another daughter of Emperor T’ang 
Chung-tsung). Later on, when her son 
became a Taoist priest, the place became a 
kuan. The Chin-hsien Kuan and the Yü- 
chen Kuan, respectively, were established 
when Princess MHsi-ning (daughter of 
Emperor T’ang Jui-tsung, r.684-90) and 
Ch’ang-lung (another daughter of 
Emperor T’ang Jui-tsung) became Taoist 
priestesses.°” 


There are many other instances. 


indicating the close relationship between 
the T’ang ruling house and Taoism. 
According to the Hsin T’ang-shu (The 
New T’ang History), “In the tenth month 
(winter) of the seventh year of the Wu-te 
period (624), the Emperor visited the Lao 
Tzu Temple at Chung-nan Shan again.. 68 
In the fourth month (summer) of the 
eighth year of the Wu-te period (625), 
T’ai Ho Palace was built at the Lao Tzu 


For instance, Princess T’ai- - 


Temple in Ch’ang-an.°” 

The close relationship continued 
through the second, third, and later reigns 
of the T’ang Dynasty. In the fifth year of 
the Chen-kuan period (632), Ch’eng- 
ch’ien, the Heir-Apparent, was sick. Chin 
Yin, a Taoist priest, was ordered to do the 
praying service for the Heir-Apparent. 
Afterwards, the Heir-Apparent recovered, 
and the Lung Hsing Euan was established. 
In the seventh montk of the eleventh year 
of the Chen-kuan period (638), services 
for Lao Tzu were established at Hao 
chou (in present Szechwan province). 7° 
Emperor Tang Kao-tsung, son and 
successor of Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung, 
worshipped and honored Lao Tzu with 
the title “Most High Emperor of the 
Mystic Origin.””! In 682, Emperor T'ang 
Kao-tsung ordered that Taoist monasteries 
be built throughout the empire.” 

Also a part of this Southern tradition 
was the Mao Shan sect of Taoism, which 
mixed various Taoist sources, such as the 
great and little traditions. The early T’ang 
emperors were conquerors from the 
North. Their acceptance of the Mao 
Shan sect could have a certain knitting 
function. The Meo Shan sect was 
established by Hsü Hui (341-c.370) in the 
Chü-chÞü Shan (Buckle-bent Hills in 
present Kiangsu province). Soon many 
members of this Mao Shan sect of Taoism 
became spiritual mast2rs of emperors and 
influential aristocrats. ? 

One of the founders of the Mao Shan 
sect, T’ao Hung-ching (456-536), was a 
renowned alchemist who inherited and 
synthesized various. traditions of 
Taoism.” Tao, familiar with the 
bureaucracy because of his court career, 
continued to have inftuence at court even 
after his retirement to Mao Shan in 492. 
One of T’ao’s followers: Wang Ydan-chih, 
whose father had been the governor of 
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Yeng-chou in the Ch’en Dynasty of the 
‘South, was a good friend of Emperor 
Tang T’ai-tsung. Wang later became the 
Headmaster of the tenth generation (the 
first under the T'ang) of the Mao Shan 
sect.” In 635, Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung 
showed concern for the sect, and ordered 
that a T’ai-p’ing kuan be established in 
Mao Shan, and twenty-seven Taoist 
priests were ordained.’”° Wang’s followers 
included Pang Shih-cheng, the Headmaster 
of the eleventh generation, Ssu-ma 
Ch’eng-chen, the: Headmaster of the 
twelfth generation, and Li Han-kuang, the 
Headmaster of the thirteenth generation. 
These educated leaders expanded their 
sect which then became one of the 
dominant sects of T’ang Taoism.” 

Let us now look at the Taoist 
ecclesiastical organization in early T’ang. 
Each Taoist parish and monastery and its 
own rule or organization in T’ang China. 
In the official figures for the sixthcentury 
T'ang Empire, the Taoists had 1,687 
monasteries and nunneries. In Ch’ang-an, 
the capital, the Taoists had about sixteen 
temple establishments.”® In T’ang times, 
some ambitious Taoist clergy men had 
long been struggling for political power. 7” 
However, the T’ang emperors were 


interested in making full use of the - 


religious influence as a political tool to 
enhance the prestige. of the royal family, 
to stabilize the society, to balance the 
power with other religions, and to 
consolidate the empire. 


(ii) Buddhism 


Like Taoism Buddhism was also used 
by the T’ang emperors as a socio-political 
tool for knitting together the two very 
different cultures of north and south 
China. The elite in the south thought of 
themselves as haying a separate identity 
from the Northerners, whom they 


despised as crude and semi-barbaric. The 
Northerners were indeed racially mixed 
and were influenced by the Central - 
Asian cultures. On the contrary, the 
Southerners considered themselves as pure ` 
Han-blooded and preservers of the Han 
tradition, its rituals, music, and 
customs.®! The customs, food, and 
clothing were simpler and rougher in the 
north; and the Northerners were more 
martial, open, and frank. Northern 
women worked and were physically 
strong, while the traditional (Southern) 
women were delicate and refined.®* The 
Southerners were highly cultivated. They 
were renowned for their refined literary 
style and their sophisticated philosophy. 
Yü Hsin, a renowned Southern poet in 
the fifth century, commented that “the 
northern literary production (compared 
with that of the South) is simply like the 
braying of donkeys and the barking of the 
dogs.” 

The intellectual differences between 
northern and southern scholars could also 
be found in their opposite interpretations 
of the following events. Yao Ssu-lien (a 
Southern. scholar,) in his Liang-shu, 
praised the Southern Emperor Liang 
Wu-ti’s (7.502-49) intellectual achieve- 
ments. On the contrary, Wei Cheng 
(from the Northeast), condemned the 
interests of Emperor Liang Wu-ti in 
“mystical doctrines and studies” as 
harmful to the affairs of the State.** In 
another case, Yao Ssu-lien, in the 
Ch’en-shu, praised Emperor Ch’en 
Hou-chu (f.582-589) for his literary 
talents. Again, on the other side, Wei 
Cheng pointed out the mistakes of 
Emperor Ch’en Hou-chu, and even added 
that if a ruler is too fond of flowery 
literature, his state is likely to be 
doomed.®’ Buddhism, commonly. ac- 
cepted by both the North and the South, 
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could help bridge the gap between the 
two. | 


Buddhism, for the first hundred years - 


of the T’ang, flourished as never before. 
According to what’s his initials Wright, 
the period of T’ang China was “‘the golden 
age of Chinese Buddhism. The period 
of early T’ang witnessed the flowering of 
eight doctrinal schools of Buddhism. 
Imperial patronage, sometimes perhaps 
for political reasons, might be one of the 
factors in the flowering. The eight 
schools were the Tien-t’ai, the Fa-hsiang, 


the Hua-yen, the San-chieh, the Ching-t’u, ` 
the Ch’an, the Mi, and the Lf. According 


to Stanley Weinstein, 


Although the T’ien-t’ai, Fa-hsiang, and 
Hua-yen schools each had highly 
complex metaphysical systems, each, in 
fact, also served a clearly definable 
political end. Hence abrupt changes 
in the political situation immediately 
affected the standing of these schools. 
... The philosophical schools were not 
formulated by monks who were 
immured in remote monasteries, but 
rather reflected, to a considerable 
-degree, albeit in the recondite termi- 
nology of Buddhism, the political needs 
of their imperial patrons.’ . i 


The travels of Hsflan-tsang may be yet 


another example reflecting the sensitive 
relations between the T’ang Emperor and 
Buddhism. Hsüan-tsang (600-64) was a 
Chinese Buddhist monk who travelled to, 
and was well-received in, India. On his 
way back to China (in 645), he -wrote to 
Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung, apologizing 
for having left China (in 629) without 
authorization, and describing in details 
fascinating accounts of his travels abroad. 
Hsfian-tsang also mentioned that he had 
“proclaimed the virtue of His Majesty so 
as to win. the respect and admiration of 
the foreign people.”” 


Emperor T'ang- T’ai-tsung, perhaps 
thinking that Hsflan-tsang, with his unique 
first-hand knowledge of foreign (Central 
and South Asian) lands, could be useful 
to the empire in statecraft, welcomed the 
Buddhist monk in a letter. But when 
Hstian-tsang arrived at Ch’ang-an, the 
capital, in 645, the Emperor was in 
Loyang, preparing for his forthcoming 
campaign against Kores.?! Emperor T’ang 
T’ai-tsung was comparable to Henry I of 
England in that they both restlessly 
worked for the consolidation of empires 
that their fathers had conquered. 

When Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung had 
time to meet Hsflan-tsang, he did not 
ask about Buddhism in India, but about 
the climate, products, customs, and 
situation in Central and Southern Asia. ° 
Impressed by Hsfan-tsang’s oral report, 
the Emperor -asked for a written account 
of the travel. The monk completed the 


` account the following year. The Emperor 


was probably more interested in the 
information that the monk brought back 
that might have political values for the 
understanding of the western regions than 
in Buddhism per se. We may say that his 
interest was in the man who had a unique 
knowledge of the geography, customs, 
and politics of India and central Asia. 
Emperor T’ang T’ai-tsung even tried to 
persuade Hsūan-tsang to abandon the 
religious life as a monk so that he could 
advise him at court on political affairs. ?? 
Nevertheless, Hstian-tsang refused to 
return to lay life, but continued his 
undertaking of translating the major 
scriptures of the _Yogacara school 
(Fa-hsiang) into Chinese. 

All in all, the eariy T’ang emperors 
gave limited patronaze to Buddhism. 
Sometimes, they permitted the ordination 
of a few thousand priests and nuns. At 
times, they even dedicated Buddhist 
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The ‘Episcopal Curtales’’ of William I (r. 1066-87) 


“Episcopal curiales” = those bishops/archbishops whose frequency of occurrences in 


L.W. = landed wealth (Domesday value, 1086) 


Nad 


surviving royal charters in higher than 1.5/yr. 


Statistics from Regista I; spurious charters = 0.5 


NAME 


1. Odo, bp. 
of Bayeux 


2. Lanfranc, 
abp. of Cant. 


3. Aldred, 
of York 


4. Geoffrey 
of Mowbray 
bp. of Coutances 


5, Walchelin, 
bp. of Winch. 
6. William, — 
bp. of Durham 


*Oc./yr. = fr, 
58/16 = 3.625 


73/21 = 3.476 
9/3 = 3.0 


58/20 =2.9 


35.5/20 = 1.775 


25/16 = 1.5625 


** LW. 


3240; #1 
Class A 


1635; 
Class A 


incomp. 


788; 
Class A 


920; 
Class A 


incomp. 


Remarks 
#1 curialis Wm I 
regent, viceroy. 
#2 curialis Wm I 
regent, commiss. 
#3 curialis Wm I 
d. 1069 
#4 curialis Wm I 


#8 curialis Wm I 
#5 under Wm II 


#10 curialis Wm I 
#3 under Wm II 


Odo, bp. of Bayeux. 1066 campaign; earl of Kent, half-brother of Wm I; regent, 


viceroy. 


Lanfranc, bp. of Canterbury. regent. 


. Geoffrey of Mowbray, bp. of Coutances. 


family; itinerant justice. 


1066; kinsman of the Norman ducal 


Domesday Commission/Inquest, royal chaplain? 


. Walchelin, bp. of Winchester. kinsman of the Norman royal family; one of heads of 
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The “Episcopal Curiales” of William II (r. 1087-1100) 


“Episcopal curiales” = those bishops/archbishops whose frequency of occurrences in 
surviving royal charters is higher than 1.5/yr. 
Statistics from Regesta I; spurious charters = 0.5 

L.W. = landed wealth (Domesday value, 1086) 


NAME + Oc./yr. = fr. +? I.W. Remarks 
1. Robert Bloet 42/9 = 4.667 #1 curialis Wm I 
bp. of Linc. . Chancellor Wm II 
(Dorcester) i Chaplain? 
2. Ranulf 32.5/9 = 3.611 #2 curialis Wm II 
Flambard Chaplain; 
bp. of Durham regent 
3. William, 44.5/13 = 3.423 incomp. #3 curialis Wm II 
bp. of Durham #10 under Wm I 
4. Wiliam 30/9 = 3.33 #4 curialis Wm II 
Giffard, future Chaplain; 
bp. of Winch. Chancellor 
5. Walchelin, 33.5/11 = 3.045 922; #5 curialis Wm II 
bp. of Winch. Class A regent? chaplain? 
6. Thomas (of 27.5/13 =2.115 #9 curialis Wm II 
Bayeux) later 
abp. of York 


1. Robert Bloet, bp. of Lincoln (Dorcester). Chancellor of Wm II, (Chaplain of Wm 1I?) ` 

2. Ranulf Flambard, pb. of Durham. chaplain, regent. 

4. William Giffard, future bp. of Winchester under Henry I. chaplain and chancellor of 
Wm II. 

5. Walchelin, bp. of Winchester. kinsman of the Norman ducal family ; head Domesday 
Commission/Inquest, regent? royal chaplain. 
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The ‘Episcopal Curtales” of Henry I (r. 1100-1135) 


“Episcopal curiales” = those bishops/archbishops whose frequency of occurrences in 
surviving royal charters is higher than 1.5/yr. 
Statistics from Regesta IT, spurious charters = 0.5 

PERIODS: 1 =1100-1111; 2=1112-1123; 3= 11241135. 


PERIODS 
NAME Oc./yr. = fr. Remarks 
l 2 3 
1. Robert, bp. 223.5/23 = 9.71 X X exchequer; 
of Lincoln viceregent. 
(1100-23) 
2. Roger, bp. 275/35 =7.85 X X X. exchequer; 
of Salisbury viceregent. 
(1100-35) 
3. Henry, bp. 27/4 = 6.75 X (1129-33) 
of Winchester 
4. Thurstan, 84/19 = 4.42 X x (111433) 
abp. of York 
5. Alexander, 51/12 = 4.25 X (1123-35) 
bp. of Lincoln l 
6. Richard, bp. 54/13 = 4.15 X exchequer; 
of London viceregent; 
d. 1127 sheriff/just 
(1108-21) 
7. William, abp 43/12 = 3.58 X (1123-35) 
of Canterbury i 
8. Ranulf, bp. 85/26 = 3.269 X X (1101-27) 
of Durham 
9. William, bp. 81/27 = 3.0 X X (1100-27) 
of Winchester 
10. Bernard, bp 55/20 = 2.75 X X (1115-35) 
of St. David 
11. Gilbert, bp 10.5/4 = 2.625 X (1129-33) 
of London 
12. William, bp 45/18 = 2.5 X (1107-25) 
of Exeter . 
13. Robert, bp. 9.5/4 = 2.375 X (1131-35) 
of Hereford 
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temples to offer prayers. Yet, the early 
T’ang rulers interests in Buddhism 
seemed to have been limited to those 
areas in which they met the political 
interests of the T’ang empire. With the 
history of preceding dynasties in mind, 
the T’ang rulers were cautious “‘to guard 
against the resurgence of a Buddhist 
church as an imperium in imperio.””? . 
The history of T’ang China witnessed 
a period when Buddhism became increas- 
ingly dependent on the state. In T’ang 
times, the ceremonies for Buddhists to be 
converted, monks to be ordained, the 
building of temples and monasteries, and 
other Buddhist activities, were under the 
control of the government. There were 
instances that prestigious official positions 
were given to renowned Buddhist monks; 


hence some Buddhist monks were 
attached, to a certain extent, to the 
secular government.”* 


In conclusion: both Taoism and 
Buddhism had great influence on T’ang 
society. Taoism, in addition to many 
social and political functions, even had 
the political role of legitimizing the Li 
royal family, who promoted the religion. 
Buddhism was also significant in many 
social, cultural, and psychological aspects, 
and it was patronized. Taoism and 
Buddhism both played a vital role in 
early T.ang politics. The early T’ang 
emperors were clever in making full use 


of them religiously, spiritually, and 
politically while keeping them under state 
control. Definite'y, both religions 
contributed much to the consolidation of 
the newly founded T’ang empire. 


CONCLUSION — 


Religion played z significant role in 
founding and consolidating medieval 
empires. In addition to their religious 
functions, Christianity in Norman 
England, and Taoism and Buddhism in 
T’ang China, proved to have political 


‘and —socio-psychologiczal functions, too. 


Both Norman and T’ang rulers had strict 
control over religions, while patronizing 
them. Christian prelates played an active 
role in Anglo-Norman politics; for 
instance, the episcopal curiales were 
crucial in the royal administration. The 
pro-Taoist literati and aristocrats also 
played a vital role at the T’ang court, and 
they influenced the social, cultural, and 
political history of China throughout the 
Middle Ages. Both Taoism and Buddhism 
(and their various traditions, rules, sects) 
helped bridge the sccio-political differ- 
ences between the North and the.South. 
All three religions — Christianity, Taoism, 
and Buddhism — were influential in their 
respective societies, especially in the 
process of royal and imperial consolida- 
tion. 
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A Thematic and Structural Study of 
“Life as Journey” 
In Kawabata Yasunari’s Snow Country 


Shyh-jong Ren 


LIFE AS JOURNEY is an archetypal 
motif often metaphorically embodied in 
literature. Homer’s Odyssey, Virgil’s 
. Aeneid, Dante’s Inferno, and Bronté’s 
Jane Eyre all thematically and structural- 
ly manifest this motif. Part of the reason 
for the persistence of this motif is no 
doubt, as Dr. Madison Morrison recently 
remarked,| “Wisdom stems from 
travelling’? Grom “Homer’s Influence on 
Modern Literature,” a talk given at 
National Cheng Kung University on 
March 20, 1984), an observation cor- 
roborated also by a Chinese household 
proverb of similar import, ‘Travelling 
ten thousand li exceeds ten thousand 
volumes (FTR LAERE AT)” Even- 
tually Odysseus, Aeneas, Dante, Don 
Quixote, and Jane Eyre become more 
mature or more enlightened after they 
have weathered the different storms 
befalling their respective journeys. A 
brief survey of Jane’s ten years of life 
will bear out the general validity of 
this assertion. 

Jane’s journey begins at Gateshead, 
passes through Lowood, Thornfield, Moor 
House, and ends at Ferndean.* Among 
the trials she confronts and surmounts 


are two paramount ones: passion and 
reason, respectively’ embodied in the 
Dionysian Rochester and the Apollonian 
St. John Rivers. The physical hardships 
she endures and the mental struggles 
she undergoes result in her final refusal 
of the proposals offered first by 
Rochester and later by St. John Rivers. 
All of these trials demonstrate the sublime 
nature of her heart and mind, thus 
qualifying and preparing her for nuptial 
bliss-hér happy marriage with Rochester. 
The same general pattern of develop- 
ment holds true for such novels as 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews, and Conrad’s Heart 
of Darkness, but it seems inapplicable 
to Kawabata Yasunari’s Yukiguni (Snow | 
Country; $S ), despite the fact that 
it, too, is patterned structurally and 
thematically on a ‘‘ife-isjourney” motif. 
Although Shimamura? &# (literally, 
“Island Village”), the hero and narrator, 
has paid three visits to the snow country 
in the span of three years, unfortunately 
his visits (like Lockwood’s to Wuthering 
Heights*) fail to bear any mature fruit. 
He remains as calculating, inert, and 
indifferent as before. Consequently it 
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is not surprising that Komako’s $F and 
Yoko’s *-— love towards Shimamura 
ends in futility. This theme of futility, 
together with alienation, loneliness and 
emptiness, echoes throughout Snow 
Country. It, therefore, seems puzzling 
that in this case the archetypal pattern 
of the journey is valued negatively, 
whereas in the other. cases it is so 
obviously positive. Is Kawabata’s attitude 
towards man so innately pessimistic? 
What is his real intention behind this 
attitude? Furthermore, how does he 
treat the theme of futility in terms of 
novelistic art? Does the treatment lend 
illumination to the proposed theme? 
Snow Country is somewhat similar 
to Magic Mountain’ in that Hans 
Castorp’s life may be regarded as a stop 
in the itinerary of Shimamura’s life. 
It is separated from the real world by 
-the Border Range and a long, dark 
tunnel; and it can be approached only 
by a magic train, so that Shimamura 
. fancies that “he had stepped into some 
unreal conveyance, that he was being 
borne away in emptiness, cut off from 
time and place.’ It seems that the 
magic train and the dark, mysterious 
tunnel miraculously transform the real 
world into an unreal one, pervaded 
by an illusory atmosphere skilfully 
diffused by Kawabata. It is in this 
illusory world that Shimamura en- 
counters Komako and Yoko, the two 
heroines who might elevate the level 
of his sensuous and spiritual being. 
The sign of the sensuous elevation appears 
in the form of Shimamura’s left hand, 
which ‘“‘seemed to have a vital and 
immediate memory of the woman 
(Komako) he was going to see.” To 
put it in another way, it is the sensuous 
appeal that draws Shimamura. from 
Tokyo to the snow country in this chilly 


winter; and again it is the hand, an organ 
of the tactile sensation, that reveals the 
sensuous world symbolically embodied 
in Komako’s red cheeks, black hair, 
rich lashes, and white skin tinged with 
pink. The reader unmistakably feels 
the ebb and flow of Shimamura’s ardent 
desire for Komako. At the same time 
he also senses her initial reserve gradually 
melting into ungovernable passion and 
fading into fruitless memory. With 
the development of the romance there 
comes to light Komako’s sincere and 
devout attitude toward life: for instance, 
the uninterrupted writing of her diary 
and her concentrated samisen practice, 
as well as the fact that she became a 
contract geisha in order to earn money 
to help her samisen teacher to recuperate 
from a stroke. This attitude serves as 
a vivid yet ironic contrast to Shimamura’s 
insincere and undevout attitude, shown 
in his writing ballet reviews without 
seeing the performance and in his readi- 
ness to break promises to visit Komako 
on any thin pretext. Furthermore, 
this contrast foreshadows Shimamura’s 
irreversible failure to sublimate his 
sensuous quality through this romance, 
though undeniably he is impressed to 
some extent by Komako’s dedicated 
attachment. Moreover, this failure 
creates an air of wasted life, of futility 
and alienation. 

A similar sense of futility is revealed 
to Shimamura through the medium of 
Yoko’s eyes, which are recurrently 
associated with the distant, cold moun- 
tain light. It is true that in her world 
Shimamura tends to move toward 
spiritual elevation, as evidenced by his 
attention to Yoko’s dedicated care for the 
critically ill Yukio 77% ; by his admira- 
tion for Yoko’s unceasing presence at 
Yukio’s grave; by his growing anticipation 
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of Yoko’s appearance, after having 
surfeited himself with Komako’s sensuous 
love; and his sympathy for Yoko’s heroic 
attempt to save a child from a fire almost 
at the price of her own life. In the 
course of this spiritual gravitation, he 
even entertains the idea of taking Yoko 
back to Tokyo. However, Shimamura’s 
final departure from the illusory world 
back to the real world, Tokyo, bespeaks 
his total failure as well. 

All this seems to point to a shocking 
but too truthful conclusion — that is, 
the endeavor of the hero and the heroines, 


regardless of their sincerity or insincerity, 


devout or undevout, is unfailingly futile. 
The love that underlies the illusory 
world, sensuous and spiritual, metaphori- 
cally embodied in Komako and Yoko, 
proves powerless before the indifference 
and inertia of modern man, epitomized 
in Shimamura. What a horrifying picture 
it is, in which on the one hand we see 
Komako withering before our eyes in 
a fruitless, unrequited love, and in a 
constant wash of snow, hot springs, 
and alcohol, on the other; and Yoko 
almost consumed by fire! s 

So much for the thematic analysis. 
Let us turn now to the way in which 
Kawabata renders this theme artistically. 
Generally speaking, the theme of a 
novel unfolds -with the development 
of the story. ‘In the case ‘of Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe,? for instance, the 
theme of  rebellion-punishment-repent- 
ance-deliverance is revealed to us with 
the development of Crusoe’s episodic 
adventures. The same applies to many 
other novels. | 

Notwithstanding this general nature 
.of this pattern, the story of Snow 
Country seems not to fit it. To begin 
with, the story ‘itself contains nothing 
but Shimamura’s three seemingly dis- 


. any cause-and-effect 


connected visits to a spatially and 
temporally underfined “snow country,” 
the first in a late spring, the other two 
in winter and autumn, giving us an 
impression of vagueness and fragmentari- 
ness. Secondly, it lacks the Aristotelian 
pattern of rising and falling, to which 
we are virtually conditioned in reading 
novels. What appears before our eyes 
are his comings and goings, destitute of 
relationship. 
Furthermore, we are besieged with too 
many sudden transitions, for . instance, 
in images, scenes, dialogues, seasons, 
episodes, and the entrances and exits 
of characters, 

It should be noted that some of 
these discrepancies have been partially 
analysed by Seidensticker and other 
Kawabata scholars. For instance, in 
his introduction to Snow Country, 
Seidensticker perceptively points out 
that Kawabata employs haiku as an 
artistic model to shape his story, “so 
that his novel must rather be like a 
series. of brief flashes in the void.’’!! 
However, Seidensticker’s introduction 
unfortunately goes no farther than 
these few hints, suggestive as they are. 
Therefore, in what follows, I would like 
to proceed with a fuller elaboration of 
Seidensticker’s insights so as to illuminate 
the theme and structure of the novel. 

Prior to dealing with the relationship 
between haiku and Kawabata’s novel, 
it might be useful to examine a ‘love’ 
haiku-poem'* composed by Buson&# 
(1715-1783): 


Harusame ya 
dd-sha-no kimi-no 
sasamegoto 
Spring-rain: 
Same-vehicle’s dear-one’s 
Whispering 
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The rain of spring: 
In the carriage that we share, 
My dear one’s whispering”? 


At a glance this three-line seventeen- 
syllable (5 7 5) haku poem impresses 
us with its indistinctiveness and 
fragmentariness. It lacks concrete back- 
ground; and it contains nothing but 
such seemingly disconnected things as 


“harusame # ay,” and “sasamegoto 22 | 


ZŁ.” But on closer inspection one 
finds that the so-called indistinctiveness 
and fragmentariness become -shapely 


focussed and unified through the power 


' of association and evocative suggestive- 
ness. First, the background suggested 
by ‘“‘harusame’’ unmistakably refers to 
the time of spring, universally associated 
with young love. Then, the “sasamegoto”’ 
qualified by ‘“do-sha A#” and “kimi 
Æ” is transformed into the melody of 
love. -° -Through internal comparison 
between the sound of “harusame’”* 
and the sound of “sasamegoto”’ as well 
as through the rhyming of “same” this 
love song expands into timeless and 
boundless nature.° Using this analysis 


to approach Kawabata’s Snow Country, 


one can now say that Shimamura’s 
three seemingly disconnected visits are 
actually .patterned on the three-line 
haiku structure, each visit corresponding 
to aline., That the visits fall in late spring, 
winter, and autumn signifies another 
haiku feature — seasonal implication — 
inherent in the novel. And the numerous 
sudden transitions are unified artistically 
through the medium of association, 
a device commonly used in haiku. 

Within this haiku frame, there are 
seasonal descriptions rich in visual and 
acoustic beauty and romanticized by 
an illusory atmosphere created by 
recurring images of “mirror,” “mist,” 


“whiteness,”!® “vagueness,” and “isola- 
tion.” This is the background for the 
developing relationship between Komako 
and Shimamura, beginning as friends, 
progressing into lovers, and ending as a 
broken-hearted couple. In the course 
of this development, one can also see 
Komako blooming and withering away. 
This relationship is furthér complicated 
by . another competing relationship 
between Yoko and Shimamura, struck 
up during the second visit. However, 
the more these relationships develop, 
the more the theme of futility and 
alienation intensifies. l 

This thematic intensification is also 
to a great extent achieved by some 
apparently casual and digressive episodes 
and scenes skillfully interposed by the 
author.!? For instance, the story of 
Kikuyu % ğ ,!8 told by Komako to 
Shimamura, parallels the main stories 
of Komako and Yoko as “harusame” 
does ‘“‘sasamegoto” in Buson’s’ poem; 
and it simultaneously contributes in a 
similar manner to the intensification 
and elucidation of the theme.!? Ir- 
relevant and disconnected as they may 
appear, the two stories are thematically 
unified by the “love” which the callous 
and calculating modern man desperately 
needs. 

Another example is found in the 
scene of a middle-aged salesman leaving 
a young, innocent country girl alone 
in the train when it pulls into a station, 
witnessed by Shimamura on his way 
back to Tokyo from the second visit. 
This scene momentarily touches a 
sympathetic chord in him because he 
foresees that ke too will eventually 
leave Komako. Beneath the surface 
of these two episodes run two currents, 
one calculating and indifferent, and the 
other sensuous and passionate, the joining 
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of which also gives rise to the theme 
of futility and alienation, consummated 
in the “‘Chijimi %” scene. 

As described by Shimamura prior 
to his permanent departure from the 
third (and final) visit to the snow country, 
the white, cool Chijimi worn by 
Shimamura in the sultry summer is the 
fruit of the weaver maidens’ “labor and 
_ love”: 


The girls learned to weave as children, 
and they turned out their best work 
between the ages of perhaps fourteen 
and twenty-four. As they grew older 
they lost the touch that gave tone to 
the finest Chijimi In their desire to 
be numbered among the few out- 
standing weavers, they put their whole 
labor and love into this product of 
the long snowbound months — the 
months of seclusion and boredom, 
between October, under the old lunar 
calender, when the spinning began, 
and mid-February of the following 
year, when the last bleaching was 
finished .2° 


The feeling of “cleanliness” and ‘“‘cool- 
ness” arises particularly from the 
washing and bleaching process: 


The cloth or thread was soaked 
overnight in ash water. The next 
morning it was washed over and over 
again, wrung, and put out to bleach. 
The process was repeated day after 
day, and the sight when, as the 
bleaching came to an end, the rays 
of the rising sun turned the white 
Chijimi blood-red was quite’ beyond 
description. .., And the end of the 
bleaching was, a sign that Spring was - 
coming to the snow country." 


As expected, the rosy spring, the fruit 
of love and labor through the long, 
snowbound winters, means little to 
Shimamura, the futility of which themati- 
caily embraces Komako and Yoko as 


well, through the haiku technique of 
association (similar to Virginia Woolf’s 
technique in Mrs. Dalloway and To the 
Lighthouse) — that is, through Shima- 
mura’s evocative recollection of Komako’s 
warmth: ‘This Komako too, who had 
so fastened herself to him, seemed at 
center cool (as Chijimi), and the 
remarkable, concentrated warmth was 
for that fact all the more touching,””? 
and through his memory of Yoko’s song: 
“When he heard the song Yoko sang 
in the bath, it had come to him that, 
had she been born long ago, she might 
have sung thus as she worked over her 
spools and looms, so exactly suited to 
the fancy was her voice.”?? Thus we 
see how the haiku structure, reinforced 
by haiku techniques, contributes to 
unifying the story, and simultaneously 
intensifying the dominant theme of 
the novel. 

If Buson successfully uses the 
“harusame” to expand the theme of 
love into nature, thereby evoking 
timeless and boundless themes, Kawabata 
in a similar manner successfully extends 
the theme of futility and alienation into 
the cosmos through his treatment of 
the Milky Way scene. Kawabata’s artistic 
success primarily lies in making the 
Milky Way into a unifying coda. 

As a coda it harmonizes in the way 
a sonata does, the themes so far treated 
and elucidated. For instance, the theme 


_of sensuousness** is found in Kawabata’s 


description of the Milky Way coming 
“down just over there, to wrap the 
night earth in its naked embrace. There 
was a terrible voluptuousness about 
it’**; and the theme of loneliness in 
his description of the Milky Way flowing 
“like a great aurora . through his 
body to stand at the edges of the earth. 
There was a quiet, chilly loneliness 
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in it, and a sort of voluptuous astonish- 
ment.’’*° 

As a unifying force, the Milky Way 
joins the three protagonists, Komako, 
Yoko, and Shimamur, either through 
the power of its radiance or through 
the haiku technique of internal compari- 
son. One can see that the Milky Way 
continually “fills,” “flows over,” 
“bathes” Komako and Shimamura. On 
the other hand, the internal comparison?’ 
of the (illuminating) fire falling on a 
cocoon-warehouse and the (illuminating) 
Milky: Way, and the contrast between 
the smali.fire and the vast Milky Way, 
symbolically associates Yoko to the 
Milky Way. Finally, with the limitless 
depth of and boundless expanse of the 
Milky Way, the dominant theme of 
futility and’ alienation is successfully 
extended into the cosmos, thus becoming 
itself limitless and boundless. - This 
unifying, coda-like Milky Way symbol 
is further balanced with the beginning 
window-mirror scene, in which the 
reflection of Shimamura’s left hand 
and Yoko’s eye superimposed by the 
moving evening landscape and the distant, 
cold mountain light serves to foreshadow 
the sensuous and spiritual world 
Shimamura is cast into: 


Somewhere in his heart Shimamura 
` saw a question, as clearly as if it were 
standing there before him: was. there 
something, what would happen, 
between the woman his hand re- 
membered and the woman in whose 
eye that mountain light had glowed? 
Or hed he not yet shaken the spell 
of the evening landscape in the mirror? 
He wondered whether the flowing 
landscape was not perhaps symbolic 
` ofthe passage of time. 


Summing up now the foregoing 
analysis, Kawabata’s artistic success main- 
ly depends on his adroit use of the 


activity. 


Japanese traditional haiku structure and 
techniques to compose his observation 
of and response to the mentality of 
the modern Japanese, a mentality with 
which we can identify and sympathize: 
for instance, Eke - Shimamura, we are 
calculating ` and indifferent; but, on 
the other hand, we are also like Komako 
and Yoko, dedicated to something 
doomed to futility. 

Still there is one point which needs 
clarification. Why does Kawabata select 
haiku as his artistic medium? The reason 
is not that he is unfamiliar with the 
Aristotelian way of representation (he 
once majored in English at Tokyo 
Imperial University)?’ but rather because 
he is ambitious to immortalize his view 
of life through an artistic medium which 
will endure for a long time to come, 
and to challenge the Aristotelian way 
which has dominated the modern novel. 
Perhaps this is one important factor — 
which led to his becoming the first 
Japanese Nobel laureate in literature. 

Parallelling Kawabata’s artistic great- 
ness is his perceptive view of life. So 
far most Snow Country scholars, includ- 
ing Professor Seidensticker, have 
emphasized his negative view of life. 
In reality, he is positive in his own way. 
Our identification with him actually 
transforms his personal view into a 
universal one. We find that the three 
protagonists, Shimamura, Komako, and 
Yoko, continue to live in our minds. 
We, too, are celculating and indifferent 
because in a celculating and indifferent 
world, we have little choice to be 
otherwise. However, at the same time 
we strive to engage in some meaningful 
To. put it another way, we 
derive satisfaction from the cultivation 
of our own garden,” in which, despite 
the weeds, there will always be a few 
flowers. 
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NOTES 


1 Morrison is Professor of English at Oklahoma State University, currently (1983-85) teaching at 
National Taiwan University as Visiting Professor. 

2 Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, ed. Richard J, Dunn (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1971); Shyh-jong Ren, “A Comparative Study of the Theme of Love and Its Artistic Treatment 
in Bronté’s Jane Eyre and Natsume Sdseki’s Kokoro,” Chung-wai literary Monthly, XII (2) (July 
1983), 32-51. 

3 Another interpretation of Shimamura can be found in Gwen Board Peterson’s The Moon in the 
Water: Understanding Tanizaki, Kawabata, and Mishima (Honolulu: The University Press of 
Hawaii, 1979), in which the author links the mura of Shimamura with the muragaru of the 
Herdsman-Weaver legend. 

4 Lockwood had paid four visits to Wuthering Heights. While superficially involved in a love affair 
with Cathy, he has also learned from Nelly Dean the turbulent love stories of Heathcliff, Catherine, 
and Edgar, as well as of Hareton, Cathy, and Linton. However, these direct and indirect emotional 
experience fail to edify him. Cf. Emily Bronté, Wuthering Heights, edited by William M. Sale, 
Jr. (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 1963). 

5 Thomas Mann, The Magic Mountain (Der Zauberberg), translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1969). 

© Kawashima Itaru)i] & Æ, “Yukigunid w,” Kokubungaku Kaishaku to Kyozai no Kenkyu, Vol 
16, No. 16 (December 1971), p. 166. 

7 Except when stated otherwise, the translations are Edward G. Seidensticker’s. Consult Snow 
Country (hereafter cited as SC) (Vermont & Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Company, Inc., 1957), 
p. 86. For the original text see Yukiguni (hereafter cited as YG), Gendai Nippon Bungaku-kan 
24 Kawabata Yasunari (Tokyo: Bungei Shunju, 1966), p. 225: 

a a ee 
L5RRORBRBE SSE eer 

8 Cf. SC, p.7. For the original text see e YG, p. 189; 
karokon, ChHrbaweit< Ree ER EL E ToD, 

? Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, edited by Michael Shinagel (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1975). 

10 CF, J, Paul Hunter, The Reluctant Pilgrim (Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966), pp. 1-22. 

11 Cf. SC, pp. vii-vili. 

12 For detailed information concerning haiku consult Harold Henderson, An Introduction to Haiku 
(New York: Doubleday Company, Inc., 1958). 
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14 «Harusame” also means sticks of bean jelly, thus creating a humorous pun. 

15 Buson’s haiku reminds one of Wordworth’s “The Solitary Reaper,” Wordsworth Poetical Works, 
EDITED BY Thomas Hutchinson and reviewed by Ernest De Selincourt (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1966), p. 270, in which the song of humanity through spatial and temporal 
association echoes throughout the universe. 

16 For detailed information consult Kobayashi Yoshihito, “Kawabata Yasunari no Biishki — Sono 
Shikisaikankaku 6 chiishin ni Shite (Kawabata Yasunari’s Consciousness of Beauty — Centering on 
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His Sensation of White,” Kokubungaku Kaishaku to Kyozai no Kenkyu, Vol. 16, No. 5 (April 
1971), pp. 179-183. 

17 For detailed information concerning the function of novelistic digression, consult S. J. Ren’s “A 
Comparative Study of Some Types and Functions of Digression in Some Japanese, Chinese, and 
English Novels,” Asian Culture, Vol. VI, No. 3 (Autumn 1978), 28-36, in which the writer selects 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, Sdseki’s J Am a Cat, and a classical Chinese 
novella for examination and comparison. 

18 Cf. SC, pp. 97-98: 

Kikuyu was supposed to manage the Kikumura, but at the last minute she had a change of heart. It caused 
all sorts of excitement. She had a patron build the place for her, and then, when she was all ready to move 
in, she threw it over. She found someone she liked and was going to marry him, but he ran off and ‘left 
her. Is that what happens when you lose your head over aman? I wonder. She can’t very well go back to 
her old work, and she can’t take over the restaurant now that she’s turned it down, and she’s ashamed to 
stay here after all that’s happened. There's nothing for her to do but start over somewhere else. It makes 
me very sad to think about Kikuyu. 
For the original text, see YG, p. 229: 

Rho SOENKVSATH ROY, RASAODATEVKRL EP LEAR BERK 
okbh, Po PCA I ORDERERCEETHIT, WE Sh ee, RR. 
Bt be KATTED, HERAMERC. COALMETSOSDKRGKARNHE, 
Banctkoh, BPChSL, SALMLOR, COMFLMAFOHKH bo T., TED 
Torek- TERRES LV SHH bball, ERI CRE BACT 

bo #3 5b t RENAN o 

19 Kawabata’s means of thematic elucidation bear some similarity to Fielding’s. In Fielding? s Joseph 
Andrews “Leonora’s Story,” together with “Wilson’s Story” and “The Story of Paul and Leonora,” 
serves wonderfully to elucidate the theme of the book — to expose the affectations of mankind, 
mainly vanity and hypocrisy, a theme which Fielding himself announced ir his ‘“‘Author’s Preface.” 
For detailed information, consult Henry Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, edited with an introduction 
and notes by Martin C. Battestin (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961), and I. B. Cauthen’s 
“Fielding’s Digression in Joseph Andrews,” College English, XVII (1956), p>. 379-382. 

20 SC, p. 151. For the original text, see YG, pp. 252-3: 

FHOF PERDET, CHU CHHAMSLATOARE COROKFSCKHIHH, BOW 
GREKIO oko FERo CTHAMOPeMKdDHA, MSs >) OMFORKEKY 
DEL THE HBYRNSAD L, IABOTAD SREB S THSFOLASIKRLB 
DELOK, BHOKTSCLEAWVSCLIOAAOFEMRDSALAH, Rar 
Hc wokKHSA |S, 

21 SC, p. 153. For the original text, see YG, p. 253: | 
PHRLARK LA, RBLARHKARL CHO SARB 4K CH o TRED Ey CR 
t+, CHLMACMORTONOR FI LCTHMAWV LIM LB ZL TAL CANS 
BSH ChSPdSDPLAIFRARCLEASACOMK Loe RR ARMLBSZ LYLE 
BOEORYL 68th}, 

re SC, p. 154, For the original text, see\YG, p. 253: 
Bet EObD bd mV CKRSAWF RS, E E TE TN tpt io 
HFOASBDOSOWVOLELCAUMBNKS bh oto 

2 SC, pp. 153-4. For the original text, see YG, p. 253: | 
EC HSMRFUPBRCHK. CORRE Ct. COMBA ENCE. BH PRicdrD 
oT, HAARE LAOL, St Ebhito RFoRRODEptI YS 
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24 For further information consult “Zadankai: Kawabata Yasunari ni okeru Erochizumu (A Panel 
Discussion on Kawabata Yasunari’s Eroticism),” Kokubungaku Kaishaku to Kansho, Vol 46, No. 


4 (1981), pp. 131-135. 
25 SC, p. 165. For the original text, see YG, p. 258: 
HO KOMILROAMW ARH CHrFLLT, PORE CMD CHS BSLV Bower 
L&R, 
26 SC, p. 168. For the original text, see YG, p. 258: 
KEVHOLA CLS SROMABHORZLSE THN. WORTE TOPOR 
SO oRMU St, LU AL MLSERLEAECH) EMS, EEDPBSALIYOKS T Soo 
27 The internal‘comparison may best be demonstrated by a haiku poem composed by Basho È $ : : 


Kare-eda ni 
Karasu-no tomari-keri 
Aki-no-kure 


Withered-branch on 
Crow’s settling-keri 
Autumn-nightfall 


On a withered branch 
A crow has settled — 
Autumn nightfall 


hhe ` 
BOW bitd 
BD 


Through the analogy between a black crow and the dark autumn-nightfall and the contrast between 
a small crow and the vast autumn-nightfall, the author succeeds in expanding the loneliness evoked 
` from a withered branch into limitless nature. ; 

28 SC, p. 14. For the original text, see YG; p. 192: : 
HCMACUSZELRKL EL KROHN CREE oHe, KKMSHSOMERMMSOD, 
Bike th eAboOloPCALSLI“AABRLTS, EXVREOMD CHD 
PORAS SOS REOM, STHHOMNORRCHS otek, RSE CAN 
mk WOK Ye 

29 Sumitaka Shindo, Denki Kawabata Yasunari (Autobiograph of Kawabata Yasunari) (Tokyo: * $% 


Publishing Company, 1976). 
30 Voltaire, Canadide and Other Writings, edited with an Introduction by Haskell M. Block (New 


York: Modern Library, 1956), pp. 188-189. 
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“Being and Nothingness” in 
Flowers in the Mirror: 
A Reconsideration of its Mythical and 
Narrative Structure 


Terry Siu-han Yip 


In the preface to his novel, Li Ju-chen 
(ca. 1763-ca. 1830) has humbly professed 
that “he is going to write about things of 
the women’s chambers and romance 
between young men and women.”! A 
close study of Flowers in the Mirror 
(Ching Hua Yuan), $4.4 however, shows 
that the novel greatly excels what its 
author claimed to do in terms of the 
scope of the novel and the ideas expressed. 
Not only has Li Ju-chen written a long 
narrative which is structurally sound and 
coherent, and thematically rich, but he 
has also created a great satire in which 
social injustices and evils are criticized and 
radical ideas such as equality between the 
sexes and rights of women are proposed. 

The purpose of this study is to view 
Flowers in the Mirror in the light of a 
scholar-novel — to borrow C. T. Hsia’s 
term — and to see how its author skillfully 
“utilize(s} the form of a long narrative 
not merely to tell a story but to satisfy 
[his]. needs for all other kinds of intel- 
lectual and literary self-expression.”* The 
focus will be on the overall structure of 


the novel, along with the way Li Ju-chen 
presents his ideas through his clever use of: 


historical and mythological settings and 


figures, his employment -of traditional 


images and legends, and his fusion of 
fiction with history. 

Flowers in the Mirror is a novel of a 
hundred chapters, which can roughly be 
divided, according to the change of the 
subject figure, into four parts. The first 
section deals with the activities of the 
fairies in heaven, and the Fairy of a 
Hundred Flowers (Pai-hua hsien-tzu) is 
the center of focus. The celebration of 
Western Queen Mother’s (Hsi wang-mu) 
birthday feast, and the cause of the 
dispute between Lady of the Moon (Yueh 
tze) and the Fairy of a Hundred Flowers 
are depicted. The latter’s failure to keep 
her duty and promise to keep the hundred 
flower spirits from blossoming all at the 
same time subsequently leads to the 
incarnation of the hundred flower spirits 
as talented women. While this part of the 
novel states the cause of the flower spirits’ 
descent to the world of man, the rest of 
the novel is an account of their suffering 
in the “red dust” and their experience in 
the ‘bitter sea of life.” Not only does 
this section establish the mythological 
framework for the story, it also provides 
the motivating force for the development 
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of the plot as a whole. 

The second portion of the novel 
relates mainly the travels of T’ang Ao and 
his companions, Lin Chih-yang and To 
Chiu-kung. T’ang’s failure in getting a 
position in the government turns him 
from the pursuit of officialdom, wealth, 
and fame to his abandonment of all 
material gains in the world. He wishes to 
seek Taoist salvation and his “‘encounter” 
with the Taoist monk Meng in the Dream 
Spirit Temple (Meng shen kuan) sets him 
on a mission to travel abroad and be bring 
back to the Kingdom on earth those of 
the flower spirits who “have drifted 
overseas, some in foreign mountains, and 
others in alien valleys”? T’ang thus visits 
many exotic countries with their strange 
customs, exotic people, animals and 
plants, and he finally succeeds in finding 
and cultivating the incarnated flower 
spirits who have scattered and lived in the 
“outlandish” islands he visits. At the end 
of his mission, T’ang Ao retreats from the 
world and resides on the magic mountain 
of Little P’eng Lai (Hsiao P’eng-lai). — 

The third section of the novel has 
T'ang Ao’s daughter Hsiao-shan as the 
center of interest. It narrates how Hsiao- 
shan, the incarnation of the Fairy of a 
Hundred Flowers, retraces the steps of 
her father and visits the remote islands, 
hoping to bring her father back to the 


Kingdom-on-Earth. Her meeting with the ` 


other flower spirits now incarnated as 
talented women and the ordeals she has 
to undergo before arriving at Little P’eng 
Lai are described in a detailed and 
mystical manner. Her obtaining the white 
jade tablet on which the fate of the 
hundred incarnated flower spirits is 
revealed and her encounter with goddesses 
and -fairies on her way further reinforce 
the mysticism and supernatural frame- 
work set up at the beginning of the novel. 


The gathering of the hundred women 
in the Kingdom-on-Earth and their 
participation in the imperial examinations 
established by Empress Wu (Wu Tse-t’ien) 
are also depicted in this section. Their 
different talents and their growing 
friendship are delineated as well. The 
account of their celebration after passing 
the imperial examination enables the 
author to express his own interest and 
broad knowledge on such subjects as the 
classics, philology, poetry, music, astrolo- 
gy, arithmetic, calligraphy, painting, and 
Chinese chess. However, these digressions 
do occasionally hinder the dramatic effect 
in the unfolding of the tale. Though these 


= many digressions reveal that Li Ju-chen 


was well-read in various subjects and that 
he was a scholar quite different from his 
contemporaries who immersed themselves 
totally in the study of prose written in 
the ‘“‘eight-legged style,” this side-line 
information, nonetheless, loosens the 
structure of the novel. As pointed out by 
many critics, it is the presence of these 
digressions that makes one hesitate in 
considering Flowers in the Mirror as one 
of the best novels of the Ch’ing period 
though its place as a piece of feminist. 
literature is affirmed. 

The remaining part of the novel tells 
of the flower spirits’ participation in the 
restoration of the T’anz emperor. They 
join the united force of the T’ang loyalists 
and take part in the overthrowing of 
Empress Wu. The attack of the four 
passes, each guarded by a spell, has 
brought about the deaths of some of these 
flower spirits. The author’s short account 
for the writing of the novel in response to 
the white gibbon's request neatly brings 
the novel to a coherent end, for his 
writing a tale that records the life of the 
flower spirits in the human world directly 
echoes the first part of the novel and links 
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the world of the supernaturals with that 
of man. l 

Flowers in the Mirror was rather 
well-received by the reading public during 
the author’s life time. The fact that it was 
in press several times shortly after its first 
publication clearly proves its popularity. * 
As a piece of literature, however, Flowers 
in the Mirror was generally neglected by 
most of the critics. Writings on the novel 
were brief, fragmentary, and usually 
impressionistic in nature during its 
author’s life time and up to the end of 
the nineteenth century. In fact, only a 
few literary men such as Li Ta-pang 
expressed admiration for the work. In his 
preface to the 1829 edition of Flowers in 
the Mirror, he wrote: “I heard about the 
excellence of Li Ju-chen’s novel Ching 
Hua Yuan for three years; yet, it was not 
until the spring of 1828 that I came across 
the book in Chang Tzu-hsieh’s study and 
ready the whole work, which. brought me 
much delight. Later I heard that Chieh- 
tzu Yuan’s edition was completed, and so 
I bought a copy, which made me feel like 
possessing a treasure.” 5 

Sun Chih-ch’ang, too, Sond the 
position of Flowers in the Mirror in the 
history of Chinese fiction. In his prefatory 
poem he offers the following comment: 


. For no novelists yesterday and 
today 

Surpass thee in this art... 

Hearing that paper was already expen- 
sive 

For the hand-written edition, 

And now it is even scarce. 

[Thy work] though without legs, 

Travels ten thousand miles, 

And can be model to writers of 


anecdotes. 

From now on, ye should feel satisfied 
and happy, 

For the world has high opinion of 
thee.® 
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Like Li Ta-pang’s remarks, Sun’s com- 
ment is impressionistic and general. None 
of them really deals with the work as a 
whole; nor do they discuss the literary 
value of the novel. Their remarks on 
Flowers in the Mirror are, nonetheless, 
extremely important and valuable for 
they represent the few contemporary 


‘opinions on the work available today and 


serve very well as indicators of the recep- 
tion of the novel during Li Ju-chen’s time. 

More serious criticism on the novel do 
not appear until the present century. 
Most of the criticism focuses on the dis- 
cussion of the women issue as expressed 
in the novel. Critics like Nancy Evans 
highly praises Li Ju-chen’s “originality 
in the ‘spheres of social and political 
thought,”’ while Hu Shih sees the novel 
as one advocating the rights of women: 
“Flowers in the Mirror is a book that 
deals with women and questions concern- 
ing women.’ Sharing his view are most 
of the sinologists in Japan. They believe 
that Li Ju-chen is at his best when he 
severely criticizes, in a satiric and comic 
manner, such evil practices in China as 
footbinding, concubinage, and arranged 
marriage. Li is considered to be the first 
person to propose such social changes as 
equality of the sexes, equal rights and 
opportunity for women in education as 
well as in civil examinations and election 
to positions in the government — changes 
which finally materialize nearly a century 
after Li’s initial proposal. 

Li Ju-chen’s use of the travelogue is 
intentional and effective as such a form 
allows the author to present various 
aspects of society and criticize evil 
practices while he moves from one setting 
to another. - Such a device enables Li to 
touch on the nearly untouchable issue, 
that is, the question concerning the 
position and treatment of women in 
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Chinese society. It also allows him to 


present human weaknesses ina comic way. — 


By appealing to the readers’ imagina- 
tion and making use of the legendary 
places found in ancient texts,? Li creates 
a fascinating drama of fairies and strange 
people, animals and plants. He succeeds 
in entertaining the readers while he 
criticizes. Through the characters’ travels 
from one country to another and their 


experience with various peoples, human . 
weaknesses such as miserliness of the - 


Intestineless Country (Wu-ch’ang-kuo), 
‘hypocrisy of the residents of the Double- 
faced Country (Liang-mien-kuo), greed 
of the Dog-headed Country (Chuan 
fung-kuo), selfishness and vanity of the 
people from the Country of the Winged 
(I-min-kuo), and the folly of the Sleepless 
People (Po-yu-kuo), the meanness of the 
Little People (Hsiao-jen-kuo), and the 
laziness of the Humped People (Chieh- 
hsiung-kuo), are all sepicnes with wit and 
humor. 

In the most celebrated episode of the 
Country of Women (Nu-erh-hsiang), a 
reversed view of the existing Chinese 
society at the time with its norms and 
unquestioned social practices such as 
footbinding and arranged marriage is 
depicted in a humorous yet satirical 
manner. Li Ju-chen’s presentation of a 
society in which the traditional roles of 
women and men are exchanged really 
would unsettle any reader, particularly 
those. of the Ch’ing period. The suffering 
of Lin Chih-yang under the amorous 
attention of the “emperor” is brought out 
in sharp vividness. Lin’s reaction to his 
extraordinary experience as a “chosen 
court lady” and his subsequent sufferings 
under the hands of the maid attendants at 
court enable Li to show his indictment of 
the unjust and illogical practices of his 
society. By forcing the readers to be in 


the “shoe” of women, Li successfully 
satirizes as well as attacks the custom 
generally practised in. his time without 
being offensive. Perhaps this may partly 
explain why Li Ju-cken has taken the 
trouble of spending more than ten years 
on the writing of “the very least ‘serious’ 


. and ‘respectable’ kind of, literature, a 


novel,” 1° 

It is true that no other existing 
literary form, except the novel, can 
provide Li with such zreat liberty in his 
expression of his ideas and discussion of 
different subjects. His inversion of the 
women’s role in the world indeed forces 
his readers to view their surroundings in 
an entirely new perspective, thus 
becoming more aware of the inhuman 
practices present in society. As the title 
of the novel sugzests, Li’s descriptions of 
the social customs in the Country of 
Women as well as in the other exotic 
places depicted are like flowers in a mirror 
on which the evils and illogic practices 
witnessed in Li’s contemporary society 
are reflected. At the same time he also 
allows the readers to sée an alternative to 
the situation by presenting women in an 
entirely new light. His technique is like 
the blossoming of the t’an-hua.'! He 


_reveals to us for just a brief moment his 


ideas about the rights of women and 
severely condemns tne ill practices in 
society and immediately he returns to the 
telling of a tale heavily loaded with 
religious and ethical ideas. And the 
presence of the supecnatural framework 
to the novel, the use of legendary places 
and people, together with the pseudo- 
historical setting of the Hsin dynasty, all 
help safeguard the novel from the danger 
of censorship. cr attack from orthodox 
critics. 

There are, ñowever, modern writers 
who criticize the novel for its breach of 

ye 
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historical facts, and consider such 
differences between situations in history 
and in the novel as the major blemishes to 
the novel asa whole. They point out that 
women of the Tang dynasty did not bind 
their feet; nor was there an official rank in 
the imperial examination known as 
tan-hua during Empress Wu’s reign. 
Furthermore, they find the discrepancy 
between the historical Empress Wu and 
the fictional female ruler of the Chou 
Dynasty to be a confusion of the historical 
with the fictional and a malhandling of 
historical truth and figure. In response to 
the comment of such critics, one can only 
say that they have entirely missed the 
most important point in literature which 
is basically a kind of aesthetic experience. 
What makes literature more than a 
photographic representation of life, or a 
historical account, is that it is a convey- 
ance of a certain significance — be it 
ideological or emotional — in an artistic 
and aesthetic way. In doing so, a writer 
_ may rely on the manipulation of certain 
historical. facts or. figures, or simply. 
situations from daily life in order to 
create an imaginary tale suitable for his 
message. As seen in Flowers in the Mirror, 
it is basically due to the writer’s aesthetic 
and imaginative account of a tale set in 
the historical past that the novel gains 
much of its credit as a unique piece of 
literature in the Ch’ing period and 
demonstrates the genius and originality of 
Li Ju-chen as a novelist. 


For a novel in which the women’s: 
issue is one of the major questions. 


discussed, it is only natural and appropri- 
ate for the author to employ,.as a 
background for the story, .the most 
prosperous and democratic period of the 


Tang dynasty and to choose Empress Wu, 


the. only true, female sovereign in Chinese 


history, . to be the promoter of the rights: 


and birthday celebrations, 


of women in the Kingdom-on-Earth. By 
employing this female ruler from history 
and by endowing her with such progressive 
ideas as recognition of women’s ability 
and talent in various fields, women’s equal 
rights in social, political, and religious 
spheres, wish to improve the education of 
and medical care for women, establish- 
ment of social benefits for the aged, and 


- readiness to free the female sex from 


servitude,'? the author is free to express 
his personal ideas and opinions as well as 
manages to escape official censorsnip and 
orthodox criticism. The distancing 
effect achieved as a result of the pseudo- 
historical setting and figure is also a 
necessary guise for a novel of social 
dissent. 

In another episode, the device of 
discussion between the characters on 
social customs and practices further 
allows Li to vent his dissatisfaction 
toward inhuman and cruel habits. Tang 
Ao’s talk with the administrators of the 
Country of Gentlemen (Shu-ssu-kuo) 
creates a natural situation for the author’s 
severe criticism of some social practices 
and allows the author to call for a change 
of habits in an implicit and unobstrusive 
way. Li Ju-chen makes use of his charac- 
ters in order to voice his opinions on 


matters such as delayed burial of the 


ancestors, extravagance of wedding feasts 
danger of 
arranged marriage which might result in 
life-long. suffering for the mismatched 
couple, inhuman pressure from parents to 
send their children to take up a religious 
vocation, and the danger of bringing up 
daughters without a sound education. By 
emphasizing the elegance, the sensibility 
and the sensitivity of these administrators, 
Li skillfully brings out a sharp contrast 
between the ideal type of political leaders 
and the politicians existing in China at the 
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time. And it is through the use of this 
form of argument and discussion that Li 
succeeds in bringing the many questions 
into the open. ; 

One may feel that the treatment and 
presentation of the historical figure 
Empress Wu is a bit ambiguous. On the 
one hand, she is portrayed as an 
enlightened ruler, eager to recruit talented 
people into service of the country and to 
carry out reforms with the hope of 
improving the livelihood of the people. 
She is also depicted as a ruler willing to 
elevate the position of women in society. 
However, her being associated with the 
Heart Moon Fox (Hsin-yueh-hu) sent 
from heaven to create turmoils and to 
cause. trouble in the Kingdom-on-Earth, 
on the other hand, makes her a rather 
dubious figure in the story. And such 
ambiguity can only be resolved by 
examining her function in the novel. 

Being the only true female ruler in 
Chinese history, Empress Wu seems to be 
the most appropriate person to advocate 
progressive ideas concerning the welfare 
of women. In fact, the empress herself is, 
with all her radical reforms, her ability as 
a ruler, and her love for literature and all 
kinds of art, a model for women. She isa 
tool employed by the novelist to create a 
fascinating tale of fairies and men. While 
the quarrel of Lady of the Moon and the 
Fairy of a Hundred Flowers establishes 
the motivating force of the novel, Empress 
Wu’s ordering of the flowers to bloom all 
at the same time serves as the catalyst to 
the development of the plot and sets the 
story in action. The positive language 
used in connexion with the female leader 
and the unmistakable praise of her decrees 
and policies all tend to show her in a 
favorable light. The fact that she is 
defeated by the T’ang loyalists at the end 
alone does not put her in the position of 


‘other. 


the condemned. Her fate only reinforces 
the general conception that nothing on 
earth ‘is everlasting — a principle very 
much in line with the general notion 
expressed by the Taoist religion. Empress 
Wu’s command to the flowers at the 
beginning of the nevel enables the 
geographical displacement of the flower 
spirits from the world cf the supernatural 
to that of man. In the same manner, the 
defeat of Empress Wu at the end also 
allows Li, the author, to bring the readers 
from the realm of a fairy tale back to the 
world of reality for her ending agrees with 
the fact presented in history. Li Ju-chen’s 
treatment of Empress Wu and his ability 
to fuse fiction with history clearly show 
his mastery as a novelist. Not only does 
Li dare to raise forbidcen questions such 
as those concerning the rights of women 
for discussion and propose radical changes 
in the novel, but he also dares take 
Empress Wu, who is often seen as a 
negative figure, to be his main vehicle for 
social reforms. His admiration for the 
female ruler is apparent. And it is 
through the character of Empress Wu that 
Li Ju-chen shows his great sympathy for 
the sufferings of women in China in an 
explicit way. 

Flowers in the Mirror is indeed a rich 
novel in which legendary places as well as 
historical setting and figure are employed 
to serve a great purpose, that is, to. 
criticize social evils and injustices on the 
one hand and praise human yirtues on the 
This is explicitly shown in the 
episodes narrating the Black-toothed 
People (Hei-tzu-kuo) and the Country of 
Gentlemen (Shu-ssu-juo). Lasting virtues 
such as sincerity, righteousness, know- 
ledge, and politeness are highly praised in 
place of things transient like beauty, 
wealth, or fame. This emphasis on inner 
beauty rather then outward appearance is 
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indeed admired by Taoist, Buddhist, as 
well as Confucian followers. 

Li Ju-chen seldom lectures on ethical 
or religious ideas, yet Taoist wisdom, 
Confucian ethics, and Buddhist concepts 
prevail throughout the whole novel. His 
use of traditional images heavily loaded 
with Taoist and Buddhist overtones adds 
to the richness of Flowers in the Mirror. 
The telling name of the Dream Spirit 
Temple immediately reminds the reader 
of stories like “The World Inside a Pillow” 
{Chen chung chi), which has a very strong 
Taoist overtone.'* Other highly sugges- 
tive names such as “hung-yen tung,” 
*‘po-ming yen,” ‘‘ch’i-hung t’ing,” “‘shui- 
yueh tsun,” and “‘ching-hua ling” — to 
mention just a few — all point to the 
traditional notion that beauties used to: 
- live an unfortunate life. Their stay on 
earth is as fleeting and unsubstantial as 
the moon in the water or flowers in the 
mirror — a conception basically Buddhist 
in essence. Actually the reference to the 
flower spirits’ incarnation to the “‘red 
dust”? and to suffer in the “bitter sea of 
life” clearly reveals a Buddhist conception 
of the world as a stop in one’s journey 
toward spiritual salvation. And it is the 
presence of this strong religious and 
mystical overtone that adds richness and 
substance to a novel of social criticism. 
Li Ju-chen skillfully expresses his ideas 
and outlook to life amidst his severe social 
criticism and proposal of radical reforms. 

By unfolding the experience of the 
incarnated flower spirits in the world of 
“red dust,” the insubstantiality and 
transience of human existence are 
emphasized. As illustrated by the life of 
the hundred flower spirits on earth, 
everything is doomed to pass away and 
that it is no use trying to strive for 
material gains, wealth, position, or fame; 
instead, one should cultivate virtues, the 


only lasting human grace on earth. T’ang 


-Ao’s and Hsiao-shan’s final decision to 


abandon the world and to free themselves 
from all forms of familial ties or human 
bondage is clearly a kind of Taoist 
transcendence and expresses the Taoist 
quest for spiritual salvation. However, the 
basic images chosen in connection with 
their spiritual quest are definitely 
Buddhist so that it is quite difficult to 
pinpoint the kind of religion celebrated in 
the novel. Perhaps what Li Ju-chen has 
presented is no one single religion but a 
kind of integrated religious view toward 
life. Not only does he use Buddhist 
images to convey a basically Taoist 
attitude to life and to present the 
protagonists’ attainment of the “‘tao,” but 
at the same time, he also highly praises 
such Confucian virtues as loyalty to one’s 
country, fidelity to one’s husband, and 
filial piety to one’s family superiors. In 
fact there are critics like C. T. Hsia who 
strongly support this reading of the novel. 
To this group of critics, Flowers in the 
Mirror is a long narrative celebrating 
Taoism and Confucian morality. They 
think that only the first two sections of 
the novel are associated with Taoist 
principles, while the remaining two parts 
are mainly concerned with the idea of 
filial piety and loyalty to one’s husband 
as well as to one’s country — those 


principles upheld by Confucian followers. 


It is true that loyalty and filial piety 
do play a distinguished role in the tale. 
In view of the novel as a whole, however, 
especially of its overall structure, it is only 
obvious ‘that the most developed link 
between different episodes is one which is 
Buddhist and Taoist in essence. ‘T’ang’s 
and Hsiao-shan’s attainment of Taoist 
salvation is one evidence. The downfall of 
the prosperous reign of Empress Wu’s 
dynasty is another. The mythological 
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framework, together with the form of the 


travelogue, helps, too, bring the various` 


episodes together to become a coherent 
whole. The fact that the hundred talented 
ladies, with the exception of only four 
who go to the Country of Women as 
“king” and administrators, all resign from 
taking up official positions in the 
government, and the unfortunate life of 
some of them points to such Buddhist 
concepts as “‘hsu,” “Kung,” and “ching.” 
The idea conveyed is one of “‘ssu ta chieh 
kung,” when the ““being’’ in all its states 
is ultimately and substantially “‘nothing- 
ness,” a major perception of life of 
Buddhist followers. The dynamic of life, 
as well as of the world,.is projected into 
an interaction between the ‘“‘shih”’ and 
“hsu,” “being” and “‘nothingness.” Thus, 
while all actions in the story accumulate 
and head toward the flower spirits’ taking 
part in the imperial examination, their 
passing the examinations on the other 
hand actually begins their gradual 
recession from the story. And this 
movement in the story directly echoes the 
idea suggested in the title, which is, 
everything comes to “nothingness” at the 
end and illustrates the general concept of 
transience and insubstantiality of human 
existence on earth. 

The description of the attack of the 
four passes, namely, the Water Pass (Chiu- 
Shui chan), the No-fire Pass (Wu-huo chan), 
the Knife Pass (Pa-tuo chan), and the 
Treasure Pass (Ch’ing-ch’ien chan) further 
reinforces the notion that man must seek 
salvation from within and that man has to 
overcome his own weaknesses before he 
can “‘restore’’ himself back to the origin 
state of existence. H.C. Hung’s Allegory 
and Courtesy in Spencer: A Chinese View 
contains a detailed discussion of the novel 
on its allegorical level. In this episode 
before the close of the tale, Li Ju-chen 


shows that man is often bound by his own 
weakness of character to a life of empty 
passions. The victory of the young men 
in overcoming all these four passes not so 
much by their valor and military skill as 
by their cultivation of virtues within 
themselves and by self-purification clearly 
echoes the Taoist monk’s remarks to 
T’ang early in the novel. It is only by 
overcoming the fcur major evil passions in 
life, namely, the thirst for and indulgence 
in wine (chiu), in sex (Se), in wealth 
(tsai), and in unchecked temper (ch’i), 
that a man can think of attaining his goal, 
be it political or spiritual. In this sense, 
it is appropriate to see these last two 
sections not so much as a celebration of 
Confucian morality alone, but rather as 
a concrete confirmation of the Taoist 
and Buddhist views of life that everything 
is like flowers in a mirror or moon in the 
water (ching hua shui yueh), which might 
be extremely beautiful and desirable but 
neither substantizl nor everlasting. Thus 
the last two sections are in no way, 
thematically and structurally, different 
from the earlier parts of the novel. Instead 
of seeing Flowers in the Mirror as a tale 
celebrating Confucian morality and Taoist 
wisdom, it is more appropriate to consider 
it as a manifestation of its author’s skillful 
fusion and integration of Taoist, Buddhist, 


as well as Confucian principles expressed 


in its manifold ways. To ignore the 
importance of any of the three in Flowers 
in the Mirror will mean a overlooking part 
of Li Ju-chen’s mastery as a scholar- 
novelist, one whc is capable of conveying 
his ideas in myriad forms and still 
achieving equal effectiveness. 

While Li Ju-chen’s use of legendary 
tales from ancient text and his elaboration 
of these undeveloped tales have resulted 
in the creation of a novel which is 
highly imaginative and fascinating, his 
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employment of a supernatural framework, 
of traditional and revealing images, of the 
pseudo-historical figure of Empress Wu 
and of the setting of a prosperous and 
democratic past, have contributed to the 
richness of the novel and greatly enhanced 


the literary as well as the artistic value of - 


the work which would otherwise be a 
mere personal piece of criticism of his 
society. The fact that Li Ju-chen, a 
scholar of classical and traditional 
training, spent’ more than ten years on the 


writing of a novel advocating the rights of 
women in domestic, economic, social, 
political, and religious spheres has indeed 
brought him much admiration from his 
opposite sex. Though Flowers in the 
Mirror may not be considered by all as 
one of the best novels in Chinese 
literature, it is no doubt a unique piece 
of literature in the history of Chinese 
literature, which has never failed to 
fascinate the readers throughout the ages. 


NOTES 


1 Translation is by J. F, Evans, 


2c. T, Hsia, “The Scholar-Novelist and Chinese Culture: 


A Reappraisal of Ching Hua Yuan.” In 


Andrew H. Plaks, ed. Chinese Narrative (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1977), p. 269. 


3 Translation is by Lin Tai-yl. 

4 See Hu Shih wen-ts'un, II, pp. 403-404, 
> Ibid. The English translation is mine, 

6 Ibid. The English translation is mine. 


7 Nancy Evans, “Social Criticism in the Ch’ing: The Novel Ching Hua Yuan.” In Harvard Papers on 


China, XXIII (1970), p. 52. 


8 Hu Shih wen-ts‘un, IL, p. 412. The English translation is mine. 
> See Feng Shu-lan (pseudonym: Yuan Chun)’s “Ching Hua Yuan and Chinese Mythology” (Ching 
Hua Yuan yu Chung-kuo shen-hua), Yu ssu, 54 (November 1925), 14-19. 


10 Nancy Evans, p. 52. 


11 Tan-hua is the broad-leaved epiphyllum. There is a traditional expression in Chinese, t’an-hua i 
hsien, which denotes any phenomenon that only lasts briefly. 


12 Chapter 40 of the novel. 


13 The English title of the novel is that of Willlam H. Nienhauser, Jr. 
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Kokinshu: 
The First Imperial Anthology of 
Japanese Poetry 


Graeme Wilson 


The Kokinwaka-shu (Collection of 
Ancient and Modern Japanese Poems), the 
first of 21 such Imperial Anthologies, 
was compiled at the order of the 60th 
Japanese Emperor, the Emperor Daigo, in 
905. Some subsequent revision must have 


taken.place, for it contains at least one © 


poem dated as late as 922. Its 1,111 
poems, arranged in 20 books and a small 


supplement, are almost all tanka (an 


unrhymed peom in 31 syllables organized 
in five units of 5:7:5:7:7 syllables), and 
only five poems in the whole Anthology 
are in longer form. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the first 
importance of this anthology of Japanese 
poetry is that all its poems are in 
Japanese: a vocabulary of some 2,000 
words, none of Chinese origin, which 
became the basic resource of all sub- 
sequent tanka. 


compilation of the first (and greatest) of 
all surviving anthologies of Japanese 
poetry, the Manyoshu of 759 (which, 
though quintessentially Japanese, does 
contain some few poems in Chinese), no 
self-respecting Japanese poet wrote poems 
in anything but the Chinese language. At 
least three Imperial Anthologies of 
Japanese poetry in Chinese were compiled 


The point is that for a 
period of about a century after the ~ 


between 814 and 827; and it is not 
irrelevant that the best of these Japanese 
poets expressing themselves in Chinese, 


‘Suguwara no Michizane (845 — 903), is 


still worshipped in Japan as the God of 
Poetry. l 

This somewhat curious state of affairs 
reflects the fact that, although Japan 


-had been subject to Chinese cultural 


influences from at least as early as the 6th 
century, that influence become over- 
whelming during the Heian Era, which 
began in 794 when a new Japanese capital 
was built at Kyoto in exact imitation of 
the capital of Tang China and which 
ended in 1185 with the death of the 
boy-Emperor Antoku in the sea-battle of 
Dan no Ura. So intensive was this Chinese 
influence upon the Japanese court during 
the Heian Era that the early Japanese 
poetry in the Manyoshu (which was set 
down in manyogana, a soon-abandoned 
and very complex method of using 


Chinese symbols to represent Japanese 


sounds) had within a century become 
incomprehensible to all but a minority of 
specialists. It was not until two Japanese 
scripts (katakana and hiragana) were 
invented in the early eighth century that 
it became possible to write poems in 
Japanese, and no serious effort in that 
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direction was made until disorders in 
Korea cut off easy contact with China: 
the last Japanese mission to the T’ang 
court took place in 834. 

When Japanese poets did again begin 
writing in Japanese, their style was no 
longer characterised by the direct 
emotional immediacy typical of the 
Manyoshu but was an amalgam of the 
Manyo style with the less attractive 
Chinese styles of the so-called Six 
Dynasties Period (222 — 589). Japanese 
poetry remained, and still remains, a 
matter of the heart (kokoro): but Chinese 
influence introduced an element of 
sophistication (rather than intellectualisa- 
tion) which initially produced the new 
subtlety of early and mid-Heéian work, 
much of it excellent poetry, but which 
eventually declined into the tinselled 
frivolity of late Heian composition. 

' The Kokinwaka-shu, more familiarly 
known as the Kokinshu, thus contains 
three main elements: a smallish amount 
of usually anonymous poetry either 
‘rescued from Manyo times or written in 
imitation of the Manyo style; a fairly 
_large number of mid-ninth century early 
Heian poems; and a large block of mid- 
Heian work from late in the ninth 
century. Most of that last contribution 
was the work of the four poets whom the 
Emperor Daigo had ordered to compile 
the anthology: Ki no Tomonori (845 — 
905), Oshikochi no Mitsune (859 — 907), 
Mibu no Tadamine (860 — 920) and Ki no 
Tsurayuki (884 — 946). It is worth 


adding that the late ninth century work 


in the Kokinshu already includes a 
substantial number of poems which are 
little more than exercises in poetic 
gymnastics, especially in strained punning, 
which clearly foreshadow the worthless- 
ness of late Heian poetry. 

The importance of the Kokinshu 


derives: not simply from the new style of 
poetry which it contains but also from the 
poetic criteria set out in Ki no Tsurayuki’s 
Preface. Tsurayuki identified as proper 
subjects for Japanese poetry the fallen 
flowers of spring, the drift and sibilance 
of autumn leaves, the decay of human 
beauty, the brevity of life, the 
uncertainties of fortune, the death and 
neglact of love.. Even the travel poems 
in Book 9 of the Kokinshu concern 
themselves rather with the pain of parting 
than with the joy of arrival. Save fora 
few exceptionél poems, the Manyo 
gaiety is gone. The topics identified by 
Tsurayuki are still today the main subject- 
matter of Japanese poetry in the tanka 
form. Even more importantly, Tsurayuki 
established the Japanese certainty that 
poetry is an expression of feeling, not of 
thought. The opening words of his 
Preface state that “tke paetry of Japan, 
like growing seeds, springs from the | 
human heart, and it flourishes in countless 
leaves of words”. This idea of poetry as 
a matter of the heart and not of the head 
has been reiterated and elaborated 
throughout more than a thousand years; 
and, though the Realists of today have 
reverted to the Chinese tradition in 
justification of their didactic poems and 
poems of social protest, the criteria 
stated by Tsurayuki still determine the 
composition of the vast majority of 
modern Japanese poerns. 


Ice Flowers 


Along the Valleys, here and there, 
Warm breezes pass to bring 

Small moistures frem the winter’s ice, 
A sprinkled glittering 

Which makes these shining water-drops 
The first true flowers of spring. 


(Minamoto no Masazumi (written c.900) 
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Early Spring 


As though a land white-lit with flower. 
Were more than they could bear, 

Soon as the first spring-mists foretell 
Spring-warmth and cherry-flare, 
Northbound to more sombre worlds 
The wild-geese black the air. 


Lady Ise (¢.877 — c.940) 


Plum Scent 


If my robe is sweetly scented, 

Wife, believe you me, 

It means no more than that I’ve brushed 
Against some flowering tree, 

That plum-tree there. 

She sniffs, I think, . 

Somewhat unworthily. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Rejuvenation 


Of course Pm old. One can’t deny 
That hair gone grey is grey. 


But when I look at the cherry-branches’ 
Dazzle of flower-display 

My time-worn heart conducts itself 

As though born yesterday. 


Fujiwara no Yoshifusa (804 — 872) 


Fading Beauty 


Their colours go, the flowers fade. 


What anguish to remain 
Remembering those fierce desires 
My beauty could constrain 
Before it fell to nothing 

In these long days of rain. 


One no Komachi (834 — 880) 


Maiden Flower 


A priest, I picked this maiden-flower. 


Of course I could claim 


That I picked it purely for the flower of itself 
But a niggle of shame 

Acknowledges not just the flower 

But the flower’s name. 


Bishop Henjo (815 — 890) 


The Direction of Autumn 


. On one side of this plum-tree, 


Faster than all the rest, 
The green leaves lose their colour. 


One might have guessed 
That autumn, when it came, would come 
Cold-hearted from the west. . 


Fujiwara no Kachiomu (written in 883) 


Dew Seasons 


Could it be that autumn-colours 

Reflect some change in dew, 

That the leaves turn scarlet, golden, brown 
As dye-dipped fabrics do 

Only because, like all things else, 

Dew suffers seasons too? 


Anonymous (9th century) 


White Chrysanthemums 


Masked as they are in the year’s first frost, 
I should get it right 

Only by purest happen-chance, 

Luck’s second-sight, 

If I chose from these white chrysanthemums 
One that had flowered white. 


Oshikochi no Mitsune (859 — 907) 
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Moonlight 


So cold, so clear the moonlight is 
That the first water where 

It falls to be reflected 

Becomes the first to bear 
Ice-witness to the frigor 

Of that whiteness in the air. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Snowfall 


Though it is winter, winter bleak 
With all this world’s unflowering, 
Flowers, flowers fall from the sky. 


An impossible thing: 
Unless, in worlds beyond those clouds, 
Who knows, it could be spring. 


Kiowara no Fukayabu (9th century) 


The Colour of Parting 


The thing which we call parting 

Has no colour of its own; 

But it stains the heart, it stains the heart, 
It stains one’s very bone 

With loneliness, that scar whose blue 

Is green hurt overgrown. 


Ki no Tsurayuki (882 — 946) 


Mirror Weather 


My hair’s dark black has always been 
Blacker than blackthorn-sloes. 


Now, looking in the mirror, 

What else can I suppose 

But that within those gleaming depths 
It snows, it snows, it snows. 


Ki no Tsurayuki (882 — 946) 


Prayer at Mitarashi 


Cleansed with ritual water, 
I prayed that I might be 
Freed of my need for women. 


But any fool can see, 
For all my prayers and water, 
It was not granted me. 


Oshikochi no Mitsune (859 — 907) ` 


Frustration 


Would that I were living now 

Twenty years ahead 

When this hard-hearted bitch who will not 
Let me share her bed. 

Will be no more than a shrivelled dream 

In some attic of my head. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Boat Torch 


Since I am no such boat-torch 


As fishers use to spear & 
Bedazzled fish, how comes it then 

That I am floating here, 

A blaze of flame upon my own 

Long river-flow of tear? 


Aronymous (9th century) 


Broken Dream 


Yearning for my lover’s love, 

I fell asleep among my broken 

Dreams to dream ny love had come 
And spoke the werds I needed spoken. 


Had I but known it was a dream 
I never would have woken. 


Ono no Komachi (834 — 880) 
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Buried River 


My love is like some buried river 
Flowing, flowing underground. 


No tongue could tell its secret strength,. 
There are no words with shich to sound 
These depths of love wherein my silent 

Heart is happy to be drowned. 


Kino Tomonori( — 905) 


Power of Suggestion 


I do no more than yearn for her, 

No more than look and long: 

Yet, from such nothings, gossip weaves 
A fantasy so strong ) 

That I, who know my conduct right, 
Suspect it might be wrong. 


Miharu no Arisuke (written in 903) 


Denial 


I don’t care wht the hell they say, 
But this PI tell you flat: 

Nothing I’ve done has given cause 
For so much idle chat: 

I’m not in love with anyone, 

And that’s the end of that. 


Ariwara no Motokata (883 — 953) 


Sunrise 


Sunrise. Flicker-flicker. 
Slowly the daylight grows. 
Sadness as we help each other 
Shrink back into clothes. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Making Love in Darkness 


However real the person, | 

However real the bed, 

For making love in darkness 

Little can be said 

That can’t be said for some bright dream 
Inside a sleeping head. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Anguish 


It may be, as you say, 
Wise as the world is wise 
Not to be seen together. 


I can live with lies: 
But why, in dream’s dark secrecy, 
This flinching of your eyes? 


Ono no Komachi (834 — 880) 


Grebe 


Lest anyone discover 
That every now and then 
I visit you, I visit you 
Not in the mode of men 


. But like some grebe that picks its way 


Across a winter fen. 


Oshikochi no Mitsune (859 — 907) 


Shamefast Love 


Even in dreams I turn from him 
Shamefacedly to fake 

A shrinking modesty. What other 
Cover can I take 

Who face the mirror’s ugly truth 
Every day I wake? 


Lady Ise (c.877 — c.940) 
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Bedlam Heart 


Of all the wild absurdities 

With which the heart can cram 
Its sad asylum, none’s more daft 
Than this mad need, this damn- 
Idiot ache to be with you 

‘When I already am. 


Kiowara no Fukayabu (9th-century) 


Dress 


O what a marvellous, marvellous dress: 
Simple yet intricate, 

Made from the finest foreign stuff, 
Cut to a perfect fit. 


I can hardly wait to slip it on 
And meet my love in it. 


Ki no Tsurayuki (882 — 946) 


Webs of Lies 


The yarns they spin about us, 
Like hemp-thread spun around 
Some humming reel, may thicken 
With the swelling of mere sound. 


But if, dear heart, we do not waver, 
All can be unwound. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Ivies 


My heart demands one matching strength. 


Since anyone can see 

That yours, for all its sturdiness, 
Is that broad kind of tree 

To which six dozen ivies cling, 
What use are you to me? 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Honies 


Better you should leave him 
While still his passions rage. 


While still he swears he loves you, 
Disentangle, disengage, 

That remembrance may bring honies 
To the sourness of old age. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Love Letters 


The man who brings these packets 
Does not know they hold 
All that you ever wrote to me. 


Love, I am grown too old 
To bear the taste of the sweetness 
Of the lies and truths you told. 


Lady Fujiwara no Yoruka (9th century) 


Keepsake Sky 


Of course, the sky can’t be a keepsake. 


Yet, if it can’t, then why, 

Whenever in my loneliness ` 

I think of her, do I 

Find myself with my face turned upwards 
Staring at the sky? 


Sakai no Hitozani(  — 917) 


Display 


I yearned, but never spoke my love, 
Love which I should have shown 
With all the flaunt of a flowering plume-grass. 


One wiser would have known 
That, as he has, some brasher man 
Would make that girl his own. 


Fujiwara no Nakahira (875 — 945) 
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Contentment 


Quiet, calm, contented, 

Clear as the morning sky, 

My heart’s unclouded happiness 
Reflects the fact that I 

Have been abandoned by my wife 
These two sweet weeks gone by. 


Kino Tomonori( — 905) 


Flower Basket 


He has so many girl-friends, 

As many as you'll find 

` Holes in the weave of a flower-basket, 

I can but be resigned 

To the thought that thought of one so modest 
Soon must slip his mind. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Pathway 


This wilderness of pampas-grasses, 
Bramble and rattan 
Was once the pathway to my house. 


Chaos over-ran 
Order while I waited 
For a callous-hearted man. 


Bishop Henjo (815 — 890) 


Rush Stems 


I send you this burnt rush-stem: 
With it I return 

Those gifts, that love, those promises 
My beauty once could earn. 


Their prime once over, what’s the use 
Of -ush-stems but to burn? 


Komachi’s Elder Sister (c.830 — ) 


The Heart of Man 
By their diminishment of colour 


One knows when flowers fade. 


But the heart of man fades inwardly: 
However far decayed 

Its feelings are, it still maintains 

Its heartless masquerade. 


Ono no Komachi (834 — 880) 


Heart 


I tell my heart 
Things can be held too dear, 


Love her no more, 


` Heart, do you hear? — 


Heart, a fool thing, responds 
With a trickle of tear. 


Suga no Tadaon (9th century) 


Dreams 


How do we bring ourselves to think 
Dreams are but dreams, to say 
That only in sleep can dreams be seen? 


Myself, I see no way 
To think this momentary world 
Less momentary than they. 


Mibu no Tadamine (860 — 920) 


Last Poem 


Though I had heard, as all must hear 
What can be heard ten times a day, 
That, at the end of all our roads, 

We all must go the self-same way, 

I had not yesterday imagined 

This could be the day. 
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Sleeves 


Where about my person 

Can so much joy and pride 

Be properly carried? Sleeves are cut 
For carrying things inside, 

But how could I have guessed I need 
A cut of sleeve so wide? 


Anonymous (9th century) _ 


Foolish Women 


These foolish women mock my shape 

As so much withered wood 

Yet, deep within its writhen wreck, 

My heart, that has withstood 
Temptations, could out-flower the world. 


Did I but wish it should. 
Monk Kengei (9th century) 


Estuary at Twilight 


As though they were the whitecaps 

On night’s incoming tide 

Which, cold and stiff, the off-shore winds 
Had somehow petrified, 

Egrets stand in the freezing shallows 
Along the riverside. 


Emperor Uda (867 — 931) 


Love — 


What a thing, what a thing love is 
Which makes us loth to part 
From the appearances, 

The artifice, the art 

By which this unreal world 
Illudes the human heart. 


Ono no Komachi (834 — 880) 


The Great Gates cf the World 


The great gates from this filthy world, 
Boltless and unbarred, 
Will open, always, at a touch. 


Why then is it so hard 
Not to hesitate at leaving 
Such a midden-yard? 


- Taira no Sadafusa (c.871 — 923) 


Bed 


Love-thoughts from the foot of it, 
Love-thoughts from its head 

Drive me, whether I sleep or wake, 
To near-wish I were dead: 

So I lie curled up like a woodlouse 
In the middle of my bed. 


Anonymous (9th century) 


Blaze 


On a night too dark for mzeting, 
No moon, not ever stars, 
I wake, breasts heaving, needing you. 


Within its rib-cage bars, 
That brazier of the heart, my heart, 
Like some meat-offering, chars. 


Ono no Komachi (834 — 880) 


The End of the Affair 


Why not come ouz and say it, 
That you have tired of me? 


Why not, for the love you bore 
But bear no longer, be 

So cruel-kind that both of us, 
Though agonised, go free? 


Anonymous (9th century) 
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Here I am, already old, 

With nothing to my name, 
Nothing achieved by which a man 
Might face the years and claim 
The right to be remembered 

For something more than shame. 


Anonymous (9th century) 
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A Requiem for an Old Persian Harlot 


Albert A. Azarmi 


Pari the Tall, a one-time prostitute, 
was brought before the Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Court of Justice in the spring 
of 1979, and she was precipitately 
executed, I had not known her before 
the trial. I was only a volunteer witness, 
and the only witness she had, Although 
her death did not move or surprise 
a great many people, to me it was-an 
epitome for anyone who questioned 
the value of women in the present 
Iranian regime. 


It was in an afternoon of the chilly 
early spring in Tehran, three months 
after the Islamic Revolution. I was in 
my office at Tehran University, listening 
to the two o’clock news, which now 
consisted more of religious sermonizing 
than reporting daily events. Every now 
and then there would be some news 
of the execution of some officials of the 
past regime. I, along with other 
colleagues, always after hearing the 
daily news, would look at each other 
with guilt and embarrassment, as though 
we were the ones who signed the order 
establishing the Clergy-Inspired-Revolu- 
tion. On that afternoon I was leaning 
back in my chair, hoping to fall sleep, 
longing for a cup of tea, while observing 
the public in the University grounds, 
gathered there to participate in every 

kind of argument related to the revolu- 


tion, at the same time I was glancing at 
a student’s paper on the topic of the 
revolution, Without the knock. the 
door opened and the department’s 
secretary, whose bosom once walked 
two miles ahead of her, now all covered 
in a dark robe, walked in. Her bleached 
hair and unmade-up face were partly 
covered with a gray scarf. She informed 
me she had a message for me to call 
my uncle as soon as possible. She added 
that he wanted to talk about something 
important. Knowing about the Iranian 
tendency to consider everything im- 
portant, and knowing especially my uncle 
who had once considered the clogging 
of his toilet to be an important event 
of the year, I decided not to be too 
hasty about the response. I left the 


' message on my desk and began to close 


my eyes in order to doze. Instead, I 
began to think of my uncle and the 
reason for his “important” call. At last 
I dragged myself to the department’s 
office and telephoned him. Immediately 
after the first buzz he answered. He 
must have known that I was the caller, 
for no one else would dare to call him 
in the afternoon, lest he interrupt his 
sleep. He did not even give me a chance 
to greet him. 3 

“E am. glad you called,” he said. 
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“I have some important news and I 
need your help,’ he said. He wanted 
to know if I remembered an incident 
he had told me of concerning a prostitute 
called Pari the Tall. I said, “Yes.” He 
added that he read in the newspaper 
that she, along with three other pro- 
stitutes, was arrested. 

“Well, I am sorry to hear that, Uncle,” 
I said to please him. 

“No, that is not enough,’ he said. 
“I want you with the help of your friends 
at the American Embassy to get her out.” 
I was astounded. ‘‘But, Uncle, I can’t 
get four prostitutes out of jail, you 
know that.” 

“How about your friends down in 
the Embassy?” 

“What in the name of Heaven has 
the American. Embassy got to do with 
freeing prostitutes? JI am sure they have 
much better things to do.’’ Now he 
was.angery. “They kicked out the Shah, 
didn’t they?” , 
~ “Yes, I suppose. ...” I stammered. 
He broke in, “Well, then this won’t be 
so hard for them.”’ 

“My dear Uncle,’ I pleaded with 
him, “The American Embassy may be 
powerful enough to bring down a regime, 
but I assure you, when it comes to four 
prostitutes, they can’t do anything.” 
He was not satisfied and grew more 
demanding than ever. Suddenly it came 
to my mind that he himself, being so 
influential in the recently established 
Islamic Committees, was more powerful 
than the American Embassy, especially 
when it concerned local problems. 

“Have you thought of using your 
own influence? You have many friends 
in the Islamic Committees.” 

He thought for a few seconds and 
finally said, “No, my dear boy, this one 
I cannot do. Prostitution is more serious 
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than selling your country to the Com- 
munists.” He paused again, “But I 
would like very muck to help the old 
woman. I owe it to her.” 

Our conversation got us nowhere. 
I dragged myself back to my office. 
The conversation stayed in my mind. 
Yes, he owed a lot to Old Pari the Tall. 
Although I never met her, I heard so 
much about her through my uncle. I 
remembered two years previously, when 
my uncle, a reputable merchant, through 
some hasty, poor calculation got himself 
deeply in debt. All his debtors were 
his fellow merchants who came to see 
him everyday with promisory notes in 
their hands. The banks were of no 
help, since no merchant would recom- 
mend him. His two hundred years of 
family clout seemed io be coming to an 
end. One night his scrivener, an employee 
for a good forty years, suggested to him 
that he ask Pari the Tell for help. 

“When it comes to helping somebody, 
she is an angel.” he said. My uncle was 
apparently insulted. He would rather go 
through bankruptcy than ask a harlot 
for help. But the Scrivener went on 
defending and describing the Old Pari, 
and by the time the evening was ended, 
she had turned into an angel. The next 
day. the Scrivener: came back to my 


_ uncle’s house to take him see Pari. 


Old Pari received them well. The 
Scrivener did all the talking. As he 
talked, Pari sat serenely on her chair 
and listened attentively. My uncle was 
astonished at how’ gracious and 
sympathetic she was toward them. Every 
now and then the old woman would 
look at my uncle, who would only lower 
his head. Finally after lighting a cigarette 
and pondering a while, she addressed 
my uncle, “How much do you think 
you will need?” Astounded, my uncle 
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was so surprised he could not answer, 
The Scrivener spoke on his behalf, “Oh, 
about 700,000 Tomans.’ The figure 
came to about one hundred thousand 
dollars, U.S. currency. It was a large 
figure. She thought again. After scru- 
tinizing my uncle, she called her male 
servant to bring her the key to her safe. 
She opened the safe and took out a check 
book. My uncle, seeing the check book, 
immediately reacted. 

“If your ladyship doesn’t mind, 
Pd rather have cash.” He must have 
sounded very nervous. Old Pari smiled 
at his request. My uncle was quite 
embarrassed. She gathered he did not 
want his fellow merchants to know where 
he received the money. She said, “That 
is no problem, but you will have to 
wait until tomorrow for us to get the 
cash.” My uncle expressed his apprecia- 
tion and asked politely what would be 
her conditions for the loan. 

“No conditions and no obligations. 
Only help some poor some time if you 
can.” He offered to write her a check 
for the same amount in case something 
happened to him, but she refused. 
Standing up to motion the guests toward 
the door, she said, “I don’t know you, 
but I’m sure you need the money and 
will return it as soon as you can. So, 
don’t worry.” My uncle tried to kiss 
her hand, but the Scrivener, better 
understanding Paris sense of pride, 
pulled him back. 

The money was of course helpful 
to my uncle. And although he gave it 
back in a few months time, he always 
felt indebted to Pari. Now she was in 
prison, in danger of losing her life, with 
no one to help her. Suddenly, almost 
inexplicably, I became eager to help 
her in any way I could. In the Islamic 
Court everyone who was accused was 


considered guilty, and no one ever was 
innocent unless -Allah Almighty gave 
direct orders; and, Allah Almighty, 
when it came to clergy affairs, thought 
twice before making any recommenda- 
tions of his own. I found myself trem- 
bling. Yet I had to find a way. 

My uncle was right, I could get help 
from the Embassy people. I knew 
practically all of them. In fact, they 
owed me a favor. I translated a book 
for them into Farsi for the American 
Bi-centennial. I even offered my house 
as a refuge to two American diplomats 
the first time the Embassy was seized 
briefly by Iranian Communists. They 
couldn’t refuse me. I went home with 
Pari in my mind. As soon as I arrived 
home I telephoned an Embassy friend 
who was serving at the time as the 
Cultural Attaché. I told him that I 
needed to talk to him. After admonishing 
me, for my own safety, never to tele- 
phone him, since all the telephone lines 
of Embassy personnel were under 
surveillance, he invited me to his home, 
an invitation I immediately accepted. 
An hour later I was ringing his door bell. 
A police car was parked by his house 
which nearly frightened me to death. 
The door soon opened. An Iranian male 
servant, who seemingly was expecting 
me, with his giant black dog showed me 
into the sitting-room. In the sitting-room 
my host was entertaining a blue-uni- 
formed young man. He was introduced 
to me as Captain Mohammedi, the chief 
of the local Islamic Revolutionary Police 
Department. He greeted me rather 
shyly. I learned soon that the reason 
for his shyness was that he was indulging 
in a large glass of Scotch, a verboten 
drink in Islam. We sat and talked about 
everything related to the Revolution. 
Soon the Captain was completing his 
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third glass of Scotch. He was not shy 
toward me any more, for the host by 
now described me as one of his friends. 
The Captain in his broken English went 
out of his way to express his contempt 
for the present regime every chance 
he got. He must have thought I was an 
advocate of the past regime or an agent 
for the U.S. government. Constantly 
he would remark, “you and others in 
the Embassy know much better than I 
do.’ And I led him to believe that, 
for the sake of my mission. Suddenly 
it occurred to me that he might help 
me with Pari, and that this was the right 
time to open the subject of Pari’s arrest. 
But before I could say anything, our host 
asked me about the nature of my visit. 
Briefly I informed them about my 
concern. They did not find the subject 
so interesting. I found myself beseeching 
them to do something about her. 
Although our host judged my attitude 
naive, upon my insistence he did ask 
the Captain why the Islamic Court was 
out to get the prostitutes. The Captain 
raised his glass, pondering an answer. 
Finally he broke the silence by saying, 
“As you and your friends at the Embassy 
know, the idea of prostitution is not 
something new in this country. And it 
has always been as legal as in any other 
civilized country.”’ 

“Then why suddenly have they 
become the targets?” I dared to ask. 

“It is not ‘them’ they are after, it 
is that particular one.” 

“Do you mean Pari?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “Pari the Tall.” 
Both our host and I were about to ask 
the next question when the Captain 
continued, ‘Because she knows so much.” 
Now we all remained silent. The Captain 
broke the silence by saying apologetically, 
““T wish I could help her. But there is 


nothing I can do.” Then, abruptly, 
he stood up and asked to take his leave. 
He turned to me and said in Farsi to 
assure the host not to worry about any 
danger ‘since he had a direct order to 
look after the American diplomats 
residing in his territory. I translated 
his advice to our host, who haughtily 
responded, “I am not worried, and 
don’t you be.” The Captain left, and 
in a few minutes so did I. Although I 
gained no encouragement from my 
American friend, somehow the Captain’s 
statement gave me a new insight. Clearly 
the arrest was more a matter of politics 


_ than sheer propaganda against social 


immorality. That night I decided to 
let the matter rest. It seemed beyond 
anyone’s influence. But early next 
morning my uncle showed up and wanted 
to know what I had done so far. I told 
him everything about my visit the night 
before. He agreed with the Captain 
that Pari knew too much. : 

‘Why do you think that?” I asked. 
He paused and smiled with authority. 
For a moment he reminded me of the 
Captain. 

“My dear boy, from what I learned | 
about this woman, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if she even raised some of the Clergy, 
and in more ways than one.” With that 
he smiled. “If she ever opened her 
mouth against them she has plenty to 


‘impart, and I would be the first one 


to believe her.’ Now his smile was gone. 
He feared the outcome of her pending 
trial. 

“But from what I have learned from 
you she is well liked by many people. 
Where can they find witnesses against 
her?” JT asked. 

“There will be many witnesses against 
her,” he responded with some bitterness. 
“Don’t forget that many people owe her 
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. money, let alone the influence she used to 
cover their dirty work in the old regime.”’ 

“Maybe I can be a witness?’ I said 
without even thinking. I was sorry I 
had spoken. He liked the idea very 
much. 
Revolutionary Committee members in 
order to make it easy for me to be 
admitted into the court. Hastily I tried 
to discourage him, fumbling for reasons, 
but it was too late. He had made up 
his mind. He could not testify himself 
because of his social reputation, but I 
could. 

“The odds will probably be a hundred 
to one, but that is the least I could do 
for her,” he said. 

The arrangement were made the 
same day, and I was given permission 
to go to the court two days later. 
Apparently my uncle merely used the 
word ‘“‘witness,” for those who granted 
me permission thought that I was to 
witness against her. Anyway, I chose 
to stay home for the next two days, 
trying to gather some thoughts in order 
to satisfy the Judge and the Jury. I 
decided to memorize some lines from 
the Holy Book, it always impressed the 
Islamic Clergy to hear a layman making 
references to the Koran, especially in 
my position, being a university professor 
who had studied in America (where one 
was always suspected of having fault). 
But then I realized that the quotations 
would not be enough. The Clergy was 
too smart for anyone when it came to 
using the knowledge of the Holy Book 
in court. I gave up on that idea and 
decided to follow my own rhetoric. 
- After all I had taught rhetoric for some 
years. 
The time passed quickly, and I soon 
found myself outside a mosque where 
the trial was supposed to be held. Inside 


He even offered to see some | 


it was very quiet. Aside from a few 
Islamic guards, there was no one up in 
the front. I showed my letter of admis- 
sion. After they searched me, one of 
the guards asked me to follow him. 
My looking quite scruffy helped me 
not to look any different from them 
— in those days, to look clean and tidy 
was considered to be anti-revolutionary. 

I was taken into a large room. It 
seemed familiar. As a child I was taken 
there by my father to attend religious 
sermons. The early Islamic structure 
of the room with blue mosaic covering 
once offered much tranquility and 
spiritual warmth, But now it seemed 
quite frightening and cold. I wondered 
whether I was the only one that felt 
this icy atmosphere. There were, to 
my surprise, over two hundred people, 
mostly clergy — they were both witnesses 
and police. Later I learned that there 
were no representatives from the Ministry 
of Justice or press. Although the Ministry 
of Justice still existed after the Revolu- 
tion, it was not recognized as a qualified 
judicial body. And the Press already 
had been in opposition to the present 
regime. 

I sat in a corner and waited impatient- 
ly. After ten minutes a company of 
twenty men led. by a short man walked 
onto the platform. They all seemed to 
have just completed their lunch. Some 
of them were still chewing thei last 
morsels. The others were rubbing the 
grease off their beards. They sat quietly 
waiting for the defendants to be brought 
in. The short fat man, who happened 
to be the Judge, started searching in 
his long and deep pocket for something. 
Forthwith he came out with a toothpick. 
Soon he showed his artistry in picking 
his teeth. At this he was so skillful 
he might have been using a mouth mirror. 


v 
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He had a habit of closing one of his eyes 


as though to support his effort, depending 
on the jaw he was working, everytime 
he dug into a tooth. I wondered which 
eye he would choose to close when he 
dug into his front teeth. He solved my 
curiosity soon, clenching both eyes 
shut. When the defendants entered the 
room, he seemed disappointed, for he 
still had more teeth to tend to. 

When the defendants were brought 
in, everyone became quiet. There were 
four of them, three young and one 
quite old. She must have been in her 
sixties. They all wore black chadors 
which covered their entire bodies and 
faces. They looked quite exhausted, 
possibly because they had travelled the 
long way from their prison, At this 
time a member of the clergy recited a 
long chapter from the Koran which 
dealt with punishment and justice. The 
room somehow was getting colder. 
The chilliness could be felt by the way 
the four defendants wrapped their 
chadors against their bodies. Throughout 
the recital the three young defendants 
were quietly crying. A few times they 
were reminded by the judge to respect 
the recital. The older woman, who was, 
by all indications, Pari the Tall, sat 
calmly. Finally the judge called the 


court to order. He motioned to a young - 


cleric to read the charges. The young 
clergyman stood up with pride and 
invoked the name of 
merciful and compassionate.’ Then 
he went on for some time quoting the 
Holy Book in Arabic (as opposed to 
Farsi), of which I understood nothing. 
Afterward he introduced the four 
defendants as four weak ones (an Arabic 


term used for women in general) being 


charged with prostitution and as a result 
corupting the society with their sins. 


“Allah who is ° 


Then each defendant was ordered to 
stand up as the cnarges against her were 
read. The judge at this time started 
calling the first defendant to introduce 
herself. I learned that none of the four 
was to be given any defense attorney. 
And I also learned that the witnesses 


` against the defendants were not under 


any oath. But I was not surprised when 
the first defendant denied all the charges 
made against her.. She even shouted 
to the court that she had never met or 
heard of the witnesses. She had to be 
warned or threatened bv the judge not to 
deny the charges. 

After a good two hours of testimony 
and mental torment during which one 
of the defendants practically collapsed 
and had to be dragged out of the room 
by a woman from the court, the time 
came for Pari to face her accusers. I 
was quite nervous by then. I wished 
Pd never volunteered to help her or my 
egoistical uncle. It was obvious from 
the very beginning that she would have 
no chance, because all the witnesses 
sounded and reasoned alike — as though 
they were all tutored in the same school. 
The judge pronounced her name in a 
manner that made one think he was 
reading a strange name for the first time. 
Pari objected, “Shaikh Reza, how soon 
you’ve forgotten my name. Even your 
father remembered me till the last 
moment of his life.” The judge resented 
this, especially since he knew that his 
fellow clergy would take silent and 
snide pleasure in it. 

“I order you in the name of Allah 
to keep your mouth shut, Sister,” he 
said. Before continuing his reading he 
must have noticed that Pari’s chador 
had fallen off her head, exposing her 
grey hair. 

“And you'd better keep your hair 
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covered, you the Weak One,” he sug- 
gested. She covered part of her hair, 
and the judge did not bother to correct 
her again. He read with delicious articula- 
tion every charge made against the 
defendant. Then he articulated a new 
diction in order to emphasize her other 
immoral activities. She denied by 
shouting, “You know well that they 
are lies.” But the judge made no response 
to this but began introducing the 
witnesses. Strangely enough, when it 
came time to respond to the charges 
against her by a few witnesses, as 
everyone in the court expected her to 
do, she remained silent and calm. 

At last my name was mentioned. 
Somehow he was counting on my 
testimony to help convict her, one could 
tell. He gave me many titles, none related 
to my studies. Poor Pari must have 
thought I was a professor of theology. 
I made no objection. I dared not. 
Nervously I pulled myself from the 
stiff wooden bench. MHalf-way to the 
platform, I actually had decided to 
join the rest and testify against her. 


I was not out of my mind, and I can 


vividly remember how well I reasoned 
with myself. Only by testifying against 
her could I make her feel strong and 
unique. Testifying for her not only 
would be fruitless, but it would make 
her feel defeated on all fronts.. But then 
I did lose my mind, especially hearing 
‘Pari telling the judge, “Another hired- 
hand, your Honor?” 

I became emotional. I told the 
jury that I was not there to make charges 
against her, but tell them that she was 
not only innocent but a saint, as well 
members of the jury began to whisper, 
as a protest to my statement, to each 
other, The judge obviously hated my 
guts and I sensed it. He stopped me 


from talking further. He took off his 
glasses. He looked even more furious 
than I expected. He looked straight 
into my eyes. 

“Mr. Professor, tell me, aside from 
your Western studies, how much do you 
know about reverence and sainthood?”’ 

“Not much, your Honor, but...” 

Then don’t claim anything about 
them and let the men of Allah do their 
justice.’ I was ordered to go back to 
my seat. My role was over. I knew I 
had failed. I wished I had testified 
against her. Once I sat down I could 
see Pari looking at me from the distance. 
I saw anger and humility on her face. 
I felt ashamed and useless. My Western 
studies never came in hand when I needed 
them. Thanks to the judge who called 
Pari to defend herself — I soon had to 
raise my head to see her. She looked 
at the judge and said, “you have all set 
your minds to get rid of me. Everything 
was planned. Why then are you abusing 
this holy place and everyone’s time? 
Shoot me and get it over with, and I 
am sure that no divine power would 
blame you for your hasty judgment... .” 

‘In the name of Allah, the Court 
is giving you a chance to defend yourself, 
Sister,” the Judge reasoned. 

“You want to get me, fine; why 
then are you torturing these: three 
innocent girls?” 

“Are you guilty of the charges, or 
not, Weak One?” the Judge roared. 

<I say, ‘no’ even though it would 
make no difference ‘to you and the 
rest.” 

“You are a liar,” the Judge accused 
her. 
* “No prostitute lies, Your Honor, 
and you are the first one to admit it. 
Did I ever lie to you or anyone of your 
friends who came to me for help and 
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advice?” She thought a while and then 
with anger said, “Come to think of it, 
I did lie once. Once I offered my house 
to one of you good people for a hide- 
out ...” she looked around as though 
to find the person. “I am surprised he 
didn’t come here today to testify against 
me. When the police came to my door 
to look for him I had to lie to them by 
saying, ‘no clergy uses the house of a 
prostitute for a hide-out’.”’ 
‘This infuriated the members of the 
Jury. One of them cried, “Your Honor, 
she is deliberately trying to disgrace 
us.” His Honor the Judge himself felt 
insulted and was looking for an excuse 
to shut her off. 
fendants to be taken out of the room. 
Pari stood up quietly and tried to help 
a prostitute whose legs were all cramped. 
Soon they were all out of. the room. 
Everything was quiet again. The Judge 
was forcing himself to say something, 
but he didn’t seem to have anything to 
say. It was fortunate for him that he 
was interrupted by a guard carrying a 
large tray of tea for the Judge and the 
‘Jury. The steam of the hot tea covered 
the entire platform. The Judge’s eyes 
caught the tray of the tea and followed 
it. He looked at the guard meaning to 
ask where he had been all that time when 
he needed him with his tea. The guard 
brought only enough for the people on 
the platform — either he didn’t have 
enough cups for the rest, or he thought 
only the Judge and the Jury were worthy 
of having tea. I needed that tea so badly 
that I would have served the rest my 
life in a prison for a cup of it. But the 
Judge fulfilled my longing by taking 
two cups for himself. And right after 
he took the tea he dropped something 
like five hundred cubes of sugar into 
his three inch glass cup, stirring it so 


‘He ordered the de- . 


passionately that he could have seduced 
five hundred women by that act. But 
he didn’t. Instead he raised the glass 
to his mouth and with one shot swallowed 
it to its last drop. Now that he was 
contented with his victory over the 
sweet tea, he feced the crowd and quoted 
some lines from the Koran. Then he 
translated what he quoted and artfully 
related it to the crime and impending 
punishment. He said that he meant to 
ask the defendants to repent, but he 
did not think that after all wrongdoings 
their repentance would be accepted by 
Allah who was all merciful and compas- 
sionate. He thanked the witnesses. He 
even looked at me which frightened me 
to death. He concluded that the verdict 
would be decided the same night. At 
this time a chapter of the Koran was 
recited again and che Judge and the 
Jury left the room. ) 

It was almost evening when I stepped 
outside the mosque. The air was 
unusually chilly. The spring leaves on 
the trees had no charm at all. With a 
cold breeze in the aiz they were showing 
autumn. I did not want to drive my 
car. I left it where Į nad parked it earlier. 
(Anyone who is famiiar with the number 
of car thefts in Irar would agree what 
a risky decision that was) I walked for 
a mile or two until I reached an under- 
ground Armenian bar. I stayed there 
for a long time. I must have drunk a 
whole bottle of Vodka. I was so 
intoxicated that I had to be driven home 
by one of the customers. 

Upon my arrival at home I found my 
uncle and his Scrivener waiting for me. 
When he saw me intoxicated, he became 
quite angry, “so, you preferred to get 
drunk rather than séve an old woman’s 
life, is that it?” 


“No, that is not it. I wish .I had 
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chosen to get drunk though, instead of 
going to the trial. I only made a monkey 
out of myself.” There was a silence 


among us. The Scrivener turned to me. 


and gently asked if I had heard the 
latest news. I shook my head. He must 
have gathered I had not heard the news 
since the trial. He said quietly, “All 
four of them were found guilty, and 
only a couple of hours ago they were 
executed before the firing squad.” I 
was frozen. ‘“They sure wasted no time,” 
I said. 

That was the end of Pari the Tall’s 
story. A week later my uncle called 
me and informed me that he had bribed 
the cemetery guard and he showed him 
Pari’s grave site. The public enemies’ 
corpses were never given to their families. 
Not even funeral services were allowed 
to be held for them. There was a special 
corner for them in the city cemetery; 
they were buried without any tomestone 


‘sinless, to pull the first trigger. 


or even grave mark. My uncle claimed 
that he had already visited her grave-site, 
and was hoping that I would go with 
him next time. I promised him that 
I would some time in the future. He 
told me that he had heard from a reliable 
source that right before the execution 
she was asked by a clergy about her 
last wish. She had none, only dared 
any clergy who thought of himself as 
It was 
then that the shots were fired ...! Whe- 
ther the anecdote was true or just a 


-rumor, it surely fitted Pari’s personality. 


I did finally make a visit to her 
grave-site, not with my uncle but alone. 
I felt that I owed Pari that much. 
Although I was directed by the cemetery 
guard, I had no difficulty locating her 
grave. For upon it was fingered,” Here 
lies a weak one, a lady.” Whether or 
not it was my uncle’s hand writing, I 
gave him the credit, anyway. 
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Roads not Taken: 
Explanatory Adequacy in Greece & India 


A. E. Kunst 


In Book II, Chapter 5, of the 
Nichomachean Ethics, Aristotle enumer- 
ates some of the fundamental human 
emotions, 


By emotions I mean appetite, anger, 
fear, confidence, envy, joy, friendliness, 
hatred, desire, emulation, pity — in 
short, everything that is accompanied 
by pleasure and pain,! 


There are similar lists in the Psychology 
(anger, fear, confidence, joy, love, hatred, 
desire, pity, kindness) and’ the Rhetoric 
(anger, fear, confidence, envy, love, 
hatred, emulation, pity, kindness, calm, 
shame, shamelessness, unkindness, 
indignation)? Students of literature, 
ancient and modern, can see the 
connection to Aristotle’s analysis of the 
tragic function in the Poetics. 


Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an 
action that is serious, complete, and of a 
certain magnitude; in language em- 
bellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found 
in separate parts of the play; in the form 
of action, not of narrative; through pity 
and fear effecting the proper purgation 
of these emotions.’ 


Two of the fundamental emotions — pity 
and fear — are said to be purged 


(katharsis) by the tragedy; a tragedy is 
“an imitation not only of a complete 
action, but of events inspiring fear or 
pity”;* tragedy should “imitate actions 
which excite pity and fear, this being the 
distinctive mark of tragic imitation.” 
What strikes the modern student is that 
Aristotle’s innovative, medical theory of 
emotional purgation by literary art can 
apply equally well to any other of 
Aristotle’s basic human emotions — love 
and hatred, anger and confidence, envy or 
awe. It doesn’t seem to have struck the 
ancient students. 

If there is one kind of drama whose 
essential activity involves the purgation of 
pity and fear, then why can there not 
come into being other kinds, whose 
essential activities involve the purgation of 
other basic emotions? That kinds in 
nature and in history emerge and evolve 
is clear from Aristotle’s own description 
of the evolution of tragedy and comedy in 
Attic Greece (Poetics, 4). Aristotle 
himself may have suggested the emotions 
properly purged by comedy, in the 
supposed missing part of the Poetics. Yet 
the ancient Greeks and Romans do not 
seem to have sought to pursue the 
remaining, humanly possible kinds of 
purgative theatre implied by Aristotle’s 
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Poetics, interpreted in the light of his 
Psychology, Rhetoric, and Ethics. No 
campaign of experimental creativity in 
pursuit of the Aristotelian hypotheses 
followed; no dramas based on the 
purgation of anger and shame, love and 
pride put Aristotle’s conjecture to the 
test. 

Though the Poetics spells out how 
purgation helps define the natural 
purposes of tragedy in the cure of 
excessive passion, the notion of katharsis 
is no curious digression in the scheme of 
Aristotelian thought. Aristotle is not just 
offering an ad hoc medical defense of 
literature against the old and now Platonic 
accusation that imitative art stirs the 
passions and thus serves unreason. For to 
Aristotle, rationality aims to moderate 
the desires, to bring the emotions to their 
natural harmonious mean, between the 
extremes of deficiency and excess. As 
Aristotle sees it, every time an unbalanced 
emotion is brought back to its temperate 
condition, Nature provides a reinforcing 
pleasure. Purge the excess emotion, and 
the restored soul feels the pleasures of 
relief. 


We may lay it down that Pieasure is a 
movement, a movement by which the 
soul as a whole is consciously brought 
into its normal state of being; and that 
Pain is the opposite. ... It must there- 
fore be pleasant as a rule to move 
towards a natural state of being, 
particularly when a natural process has 
achieved the pompint: a of that 
natural state.® 


Aristotle continually analyzes the 
emotions of the animate soul as polarized 
between extremes but having a naturally 
rational middle. Not only does he 
consider the possibility that drama may 
draw out excesses of emotion (and yield 
the pleasures of restored tempering 


thereby); Aristotle also names music as 
having capacities to purge the soul of 
excess — or to restore the deficiencies of 
enfeebled motivation.’ 

The modern student wonders why, 
instead of inventing Aristotle’s predicted 
dozen or more naturally useful and 
pleasant kinds of drama, the classical 
world has bequeathed to us only a 
dramaturgy bifurcated into the two kinds 
which had already come into existence at 
the moment of Aristotle’s writing, the 
tragedy ‘and the comedy. (Or why, given 
Aristotle’s theoretical foresight, all later 
kinds had to be fitted into an order 
that ignores Aristotle’s own opinions.) 
Aristotle seems to have marked the end 
of an era of fertile controversy and 
daring conjecture: the thousand years of 
Hellenistic and Roman peace and order 
that followed him apparently achieved 
that stability at the cost of scientific 
and literary invention. Explanation is 
preferred to hypothesis. 

On the opposite side of the great 
Persian Empire from the squabbling and 
imaginative Greek city-states lay the 
equally brilliant and argument-prone 
states of northern India. Inheriting an 
analytic Indo-European language, an 
Aryan mythology, and an evolved theater 
against the background of heroic oral 
epics, the Indian intellectuals too pushed 
forward the boundaries of science and 
medicine, logic and literary theory. The 
student of comparative poetics is all the 
more puzzled at the sloth of Aristotle’s 
Western heirs when he or she discovers 
that the first great Indian poetics of the 
theater, the Naftyasastra of Bharata does 
predict and analyze those several kinds of 
emotion-based drama that Aristotle 
already implies. 

It is not easy to decide the date of . 
Bharata’s work: it may be as early as the 
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second century B.C. or as late as the sixth 
century,® but the compendium as we have 
it is not rivalled by any Western 
dramaturgy during any of those years. 
Aristotle’s pupil, Alexander, conquered 
Greece, Persia, Egypt, and much of India, 
and left behind a mix of Greek settle- 
ments and Greco-Persian intellectuals 
from the Mediterranean to the kingdoms 
of Central Asia: Alexander’s Roman and 
Arab successors knew and studied 
Aristotle’s Poetics (it was translated into 
Arabic in the ninth century and became a 
part of the grammatical-logical curricu- 
lum).? With or without contacts, Bharata 
alone takes the step of positing a set of 
nine fundamental human emotions. . . and 
a corresponding set of fundamental 
dramatic kinds. 

Bharata gives eight emotions which 
can serve as the integrative principles for 
a dramatic whole: anger, fear, confidence, 
humor, love, disgust, wonder, and pity 
(the ninth, calm, being inactive is not 
suitable for dramatic organization). 1° 
Bharata describes the eight types of play, 
each based on one of the basic emotions: 
violent, terrifying, heroic, comic,!! erotic, 
loathsome, amazing, and sorrowful. Each 
of the fundamental emotions appears 
effectively as its pleasurable essence, or 
rasa, not as the actual deep emotion. In 
the context of dramatic performance, the 
fictionalized conditions and results of 
emotion — the normal emotional stimuli 
and responses — contrive to produce an 
extraordinary experience, not the 
emotion but the rasa of the emotion, and 
this rasa is pleasurable, whatever the 
emotion. Any number of emotional 
stimuli and responses may appear in the 
course of a play, but underlying all the 
superficial and transient emotions are the 
deep and fundamental human emotional 
capacities. One. of the emotional 


capacities dominates all the rest and 
organizes them all into a unified whole; 
one rasa subordinates and integrates all 
the other rasas of the play, which occur 
with various degrees of prominence. 
(Bharata even describes a type in which 
pity and fear evidently predominate.) 

‘In Aristotle, action is the soul of the 
drama, and purgation of emotion an 
organic feature of its essential nature. For 
Bharata, the rasa of emotion is the 
primary principle of the drama, and 
action is a necessary feature of the play’s 
functional components. Both theorists 
are situated in an ideological tradition 
that demands hierarchically unified 
structures; in Bharata, the relation of 
action to (emotionally) motivated ends is 
more fully spelled out — in Aristotle, the 
reader of the Poetics is expected to 
understand the relations of emotion to 
choice and desire and pleasure as spelled 
out in the Ethics, the Psychology, the 
Politics, the Rhetoric, and elsewhere. But 
Bharata’s text is not much longer than 
Aristotle’s simply because it is more 
selfsufficient. Many things that are never 
spelled out in the Aristotelian corpus are 
explained in Bharata. 

In this paper, I wish to show that 
questions which modern students raise 
about Aristotle’s Poetics have often been 
answered in Indian literary theory. I 
shall make a list of ‘unfinished business’ — 
projects suggested by Aristotle spurned or 
misread by his successors (as we now have 
them — so much is lost forever) — that did 
occur also. to the Indians, who made it 
their ‘business’. At a certain point in the 
Indian tradition, these questions receive 
answers; the answers may not be the 
answers, but the tradition finds them 
satisfying, controversy dies down, 
reconciliation takes over, and the projects 
are closed. Yet, in their turn, the Indian 
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thinkers have raised new questions, 
questions which cannot or will not be 
answered in that tradition:. as we read 
Indian poetics at the distance of centuries, 
we detect much ‘unfinished business’. 

What are the most obvious missing 
elements from the Aristotelian account of 
dramatic and other literature? First, a 
complete account of the possible kinds of 
drama based on emotional purgation 
(restoration), as above. Second, a 
comparable investigation of the roles 
played by ‘spectacle’, ‘song’, ‘diction’, and 
‘thought’ in the drama, one that would be 
as keen and analytical as that given to 
‘plot’. Third, an exploration of that kind 
of literary art in which ‘character’, not 
‘plot’, is the dominant structuring force in 
literature. Fourth, far less sketchy 
remarks on how important the natural 
pleasures of cognition, recognition, 
imitation, and recollection are in the 
nature and effect of the literary work. 
Fifth, pursuit of the acknowledgment that 
the purely sensuous pleasures (of sound, 
sight, etc. for their own sake) are 
pleasures of the mind, and need not be 
tempered into moderation. Sixth, far 
more exact explication of how the figures, 
above all those of metaphor-metonymy, 
work — and why they are more 
characteristic of poetry than prose (as the 
Rhetoric says). And seventh, some 
attempt to go beyond ‘natural capacity’ 
to explain why tragedy (etc.) does in fact 
produce purgation (etc.) from its well- 
made, ‘complete’ content. 

In Bharata’s Natyasastra, two chapters 
are concerned with the construction of 
the stage, one with makeup; seven 
chapters concern music and song; meter, 
dialect, and intonation in three chapters; 
five chapters analyze dance and mime 
(gesture is almost another level of 
language). The precision of the text on 


every aspect of the theater can be seen in 
this quotation from the section on 
hand-gesture: 


Arala (bent) — the foreZinger curved like 
a bow, the thumb also curved and the 
remaining fingers separated and turned . 
upwards. (Uses): Wich this should be 
represented courage, pride, prowess, 
beauty, contentment, heavenly [object], 
poise, act of blessing and other 
favorable states. And this, again, 
will represent woman’s gathering of 
hairs or’ scattering them and looking 
carefully over the ertire body. The 
preliminaries to the marriage by bride’s 
going around the bridegroom and 
[marital] union are to be represented 
by two Arala hands moving around each 
other and their fingers meeting in the 
form of a Svastika. And with similar 
hands should be represented circum- 
ambulation, round objects, great crowds 
of men, objects arranged on the ground. 
In calling anyone, asking anyone not to 
come in, uprooting. . i 


Though the hand movements are the 
richest, there are gestures for the limbs, 
shoulders, eyes — all parts of the body 
(the head is given thirteen different 
gestures). 

Bharata divides theatrical craft in 
terms of four representations (abhinaya): 
gesture (ahgika), language (vacika), 
staging (Gharya), and character-portrayal 
(sattvika). Just as with the gestures, the 
registers, pitch, temps, intonation, and 
musical harmonics are outlined in detail in 
the sections on language per se. The 
metrics of verse is given special and 
precise attention. The rhythmic Uddhata 
pattern €*%~,””’~, ~) is described as follows. 


[The meter with] the feet of seven 
syllables of which the second, the 
fourth and the fifth are light [and the 
rest heavy] is called Uddhata. 
danta-kuntakrtinkam vyakulakula- 
ka-sobham 
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gamsativa tavisyam nirdayam rata- ^ 
yuddham . 
Your face which bears the marks of 
spear-like teeth [of the beloved] and is 
strewn over with your dishevelled hair, 
indicates indeed an unrelenting fight of 
love. 


The figures of speech (alamkāras}, and the 
faults and essential characteristics (gunas) 
of poetic style, are investigated and 
classified. The specifics of staging 
(generally a theater more intimate than 
the Greek, but like it and the 
Shakespearean, splendid in costuming and 
conventions but unhampered by furnish- 
ings and Scene-paintings) are also given. 
For each of the representational means, 
we have not only a full and appreciable 
survey of the how, but always a 
scrupulous reminder of the why — the 
rasa to be produced. 


In the Heroic Sentiment the poetical 
composition should have gradation [of 
sounds] and it should be in meters of 
the Jagati, Atijagati and Samkrti types. 
In the descriptions of battles and 
tumults Utkrti has been prescribed by 
the experts. !4 


Costuming, lighting, character-por- 
trayal — all are to contribute to the 
uniting principle of the drama, as 
understood by Bharata — the evocation of 
deep emotions, and thereby the 
production of rasas. Deep emotion, and 
hence dramatic rasa, is evoked by the four 
representations (gesture, language, staging, 
character-portrayal); the evocation itself 
arises out of the specific mix of 
representations in an individual play, as 
the overall taste of a well-prepared dish 
arises out of its component ingredients 
and the cooking techniques applied to 
them. A new unified whole emerges that 
has a peculiar flavor of its own, and its 


own gustatory satisfaction. Rasa indeed 
is also the ordinary word for ‘taste’ and 
the Natyasastra draws on this fact in 
trying to explain the unified pleasure- 
composition of the play skillfully made 
out of its emotive parts: 


It is said that just as well-disposed 
persons while eating food cooked 
with many kinds of spices enjoy 
(@svddayanti) its tastes (rasa) and attain 
pleasure and satisfaction, so the 
cultured people taste the Dominant 
States (sthadyi-bhava) while they see 
them represented by an expression of 
the various States with Words, Gestures 
and the Temperament and derive 
pleasure and satisfaction. !5 


The emotive abilities of representation 
(Words, Gestures, etc.) can be classed by 
their theatrical means. But Bharata also 
understands emotivity (the sthayi-bhava) 
in a way that cuts causally across the four 
representational means. As in Aristotle, 
the means combine in a cognitively 
significant whole, a play that is not only 
continually emotive but also representa- 
tionally continuous. More than in 
Aristotle, the relation of plotting to 
emotive capacity is spelled out. On the 
one hand, Bharata plainly states what it 
is in the dramatic ‘means that evokes 
emotion. On the other hand, Bharata 
trace the structure of a plotted action 
back to its sources in motivational 
psychology (a task left by Aristotle to 
readers of his Ethics, Psychology, 
Rhetoric, etc.). 

Each of the four representational 
means can implicate emotion in three 
cognitively effective ways; the gestures, 
language, staging, and character-portrayals 
share — from the point of view of 
dramatic realization — three representa- 
tional powers listed by Bharata are as 
stimuli, as responses, and as superficial 


k 
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manifestations. (Or, as ‘determinants, 
consequents, and transitory states: i.e. 
determinants-of-emotion, consequents-of- 
emotion, and transitory-emotional-states; 
for the key common factor is the root- 
word ‘emotion’, bhava.) The NatyaSdstra 
defines rasa (‘sentiment’) as inherent in 
meaningfulness, -and as conveyed by the 
three emotional powers of representation. 


No meaning proceeds [from speech] 
without [any kind of] Sentiment. The 
Sentiment is produced (rasa-nispattih) 
from a combination (samyoga) of 
Determinants (vibhava), Consequents 
(anubhd@va), and Transitory States 
(vyabhicari-bhiva).'® 


As the notes on staging make clear, 
everything down to the time of day must 
be considered in calculating the emotive 
associations and promptings of an 
experiential context. All of the dramatic 
means of representation can be 
understood as the provocation to 
emotion, or the traces of emotion, or 
the temporary surfacing of emotion itself. 

In both Bharata and Aristotle, the 
interdependence of emotion-motivation- 
motion is taken for granted. The 
Aristotle of Book IU of the Psychology 
makes this explicit: 


But there are clearly two things that 
cause movement, appetite and mind, if, 
that is, one can regard imagination as a 
kind of thought; for many men follow 
their imaginations in defiance of their 
knowledge, and in the other animals 
there is no thought or calculation, there 
is only imagination. . . and when the 
imagination produces movement, it does 
not do so independently of the appetite. 
There is, then, one thing which really 
moves things — the object of 
appetite. . 


Nothing moves, says Aristotle, except 


when it is wanting or avoiding something 
(unless compelled); avoidance and 
appetite constitute perception with pain 
or with pleasure, whether through 
immediate sensation or imagined 
sensation.!® The emotions, appetites — 
“everything that is accompanied by 
pleasure and pain” — give rise to action 
and give purposes to aczion. 


All appetite has a purpose, for the 
object of the appetite is the starting 
point of the practice] mind, and the 
finishing point of the practical mind iş 
the starting point for action. 1? 


Movement is always pursuit or avoidance; 
successful pursuit or successful avoidance 
is the end and the termination of 
movement. Aristotle’s psychophysiology 
would not meet with incredulity in Indian 
intellectual circles (of course, there are 
many schools and factions, as in the 
West). 

Readers of Aristotle’s Poetics 
innocent of the speculative context tend 
to take his discussion of dramatic action 
in an almost exclusively formalistic way, 
as if Aristotle the biologist and 
metaphysician could only have seen the 
wholeness of the drama as its reason for. 
being. True, Aristotle considers that the 
plot is the first principle of a tragedy, and 
“as it were, the soul of a tragedy”. 7° 
Bharata would give primacy to the rasa, 
not the plot. Both, that is, subscribe to 
structural presuppositions that character- 
ize entities by integrative and dominant 
first-principles: Aristotle integrates emo- 
tion under the primacy of action; Bharata 
integrates action under the primacy of 
emotion. But Bharata makes explicit 
what Aristotle leaves mainly unsaid: that 
plays have beginnings, middles, and 
endings as a necessary consequence of the 
(e)motive basis of all action, which is 
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action towards some endpoint of 
satisfaction. A plot, to an Aristotelian as 
to a Bharatan, is intelligible because of its 
representation of causality. Causality 
revealed is itself satisfying, of course; 
Aristotle notes the pleasure of recognition 
in the Poetics (IV, 2), and the pleasure of 
cognition in the Rhetoric (I, 2). 

But a dramatic plot, as an imitation of 
human action (Poetics, II, 1), deals 
therefore with teleological causes, with 
motions that arise from the presentation 
and imagination of objects of appetite. 
An Aristotelian would know this, and 
should think of this in connection with 
the poetic plot. In Bharata, the fact that 
an action can be marked off in time by 
the arousal and satisfaction (or dis- 
appointment) of desire is not left to the 
inferential skill of the reader. One entire 
chapter is devoted to explicating how the 
structural forms of the plot (itivrtta) 
coincide with the motivational histories of 
the personages who act in it. The stages 
of action (@rambhadi), seen from an 
orientation to the protagonist, are “the 
five successive stages of every action 
begun by persons looking for results”. ?! 
They are ‘beginning, effort, possibility of 
attainment, certainty of attainment, 
attainment’. Seen from the perspective of 
the object sought, we find five ‘kinds of 
relevance” (artha-prakrti): ‘germ, topic, 
incident, subsidiary, and accomplishment’ 
(or Germ, Prominent Point, Episode, 
Episodical Incident, and Denouement in 
some versions). The ‘germ’ is “that which 
scattered in a small measure, expands 
itself in various ways and ends in 
fruition,”?? a socalled ‘seed’ which 
psychologically sown, grows until it 
dominates the action and evaluates all 


other actions as relevant or irrelevent to | 


it. 
Aristotle lays even less stress upon the 


hierarchical importance of characteriza- 
tion in tragedy than upon the importance 
of emotion. Bharata, as we have seen, 
shows more clearly than Aristotle how the 
(e)motive states of the protagonist figure 
in giving structure (and hence impact) to 


‘the play. Aristotle seems to worry more 


about the emotional capacity of the 
audience to respond to persons nobler or 
less noble than they, a concern that also 
occupies him in his lengthy discussion of 
emotions in the Rhetoric, Book IJ. Both 
Aristotle and Bharata divide the crucial 
accessibility we have to the (e)motive 
states of the protagonists according to 
linguistic content and inferential means 
(for example, Aristotle’s segregation of 
dianoia from ethos).*? They notice that 
language (monologue, dialogue) is both 
symptom of emotion and revelation of 
emotion (in reported form). But here, in 
the third of our “unfinished Aristotelian 
problems’, Bharata does not. supply what 
we feel Aristotle indicates but leaves 
undone — a theory of characterization. 
Aristotle’s successor, Theophrastus, seems 
to have followed up Aristotle’s various 
remarks implying that there could be an 
art imitating “men, not action”, but what 
emerged was a theory of types, not of 
individual portraiture. Bharata, too, 
reflects upon  character-portrayal and 
character classification mainly by type: 
character remains subsidiary to action and 
to rasa. So the unfinished aesthetic of 
portraiture, of nonactive representational 
unity, suggested by Aristotle, goes 
undeveloped.*4 ; 

Had there been an Aristotelian theory 
of characterization, or an Aristotelian 
inventor of an art that organized events 
to reveal, rather than to motivate, 
Aristotle’s remarks suggest that it would 
not have been a temporal art — i.e. its 
object would have been the unchanging 
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nature of the thing, not the sequence of 
changes suffered or enacted by the thing. 
For Aristotle, portrait-painting and 
sculpture approximate this ideal. As a 
matter of fact, for Aristotle, to be 
unmoved and unchanging is to 
approximate the divine. Therefore an 
art of stasis, or of essential continuity in 
the midst of superficial accidents, would 
have to be counted superior, just as its 
object of imitation was superior. This 
attitude is especially prevalent in the 
Metaphysics.» - One barrier to the theory 
or art of the character is this very 
commitment to unchanging eternities and 
essences in the midst of a changing and 
overqualified world. To press the analysis 
of characterization further than the type 
would be to put into question the whole 
notion that ‘Socrates’ is an essence which 
unites all of his remembered biography. 
It would force the issue on the real 
existence of definitional traits at every 
level; and Aristotle has already gone 
farther in the direction of tolerating 
variety of ‘substances’ and ‘categories’ 
than his successors could tolerate. The 
next great philosophical school, that of 
Zeno and Chrysippus, the Stoics, would 
take care to argue for a single, ‘egal- 
itarian’ version of human nature and 
human aspiration, turning back from 
Aristotle’s perception of many ends and 
many kinds. 

A worldview in which all men are 
equal in the serise that all rationally desire 
the same ends (or rise above the same 
désires by the same rational act of 
transcendence) is not one that is likely to 
develop an art or a theory of individual 
characterization. But in any case, the 
intellectual wealth of the Greek 
inheritance is such, the explanatory power 
of every School’s episteme is such, that no 
frustration is felt till modern times. Even 


the lack of a fuller explanation of the 
divine pleasures of thought, of leisured 
and untroubled contemplation, is not felt, 
however much rhetor.c celebrates the 
order, symmetry, and zompletion which 
are the ancient marks of Beauty. 

We have come to the fourth of the 
Aristotelian problems: how important 
the natural pleasures of cognition, 
recognition, and recollection are, in the 
nature and effect of the literary work. Of 
the sources of pleasure — and Aristotle as 
usual notices many different kinds?® — 
there are a number that apply 
interestingly to the fict:onal arts. Among 
them are not only the peculiar pleasure of 
katharsis, or the ones mentioned in the 
Poetics (recognition, imitation, rhythm, 
etc.), but also a whole line of pleasures 
derived from our animal ability to 
imagine. To imagine is to be able to 
create sensation of a scart; and to be able 
to sense is to be able to respond to 
the imagined situation emotionally, 
consequently with pleasure or pain. Of 
course, if “pleasure is the consciousness 
through the senses of a certain kind of 
emotion;. . . imagination is a feeble sort 
of sensation” and “if this is so, it is clear’ 
that memory and expectation also, being 
accompanied by sensation, may be 
accompanied by pleasure”. Thus 
Aristotle explicitly supplies us with three 
levels of imaginative (possibly fictional) 
pleasure: the pleasure of the act of doing 
the imagination; the pleasure (though 
enfeebled) of the object of imaginative 
(re- or pre-)construction; and the pleasures 
of the inferentials that flow out of the 
imagination (remembering a painful 
escape in the knowledge that it would 
lead to final safety and wellbeing). 
Nevertheless, in this plsthora of accounts 
of how fictional repr2sentations of the 
pleasurable and painful and the 
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indifferent alike can themselves be 
pleasurable, the question arises as to how 
imaginative art, especially literary art, can 
so powerfully and so universally succeed 
in turning imagination into pleasure. 
What is it about literary language that 
distinguishes it from ordinary fictive 
speech? What is it about dramatic 
presentation that distinguishes it from 
ordinary street reénactment? _ 

In the post-Aristotelian world, these 
questions can be answéred in a way that 
is explanatorily adequate, ie. lays the 
question to rest in an ideologically 
satisfactory way. On the one hand, 
language and thought approach closest to 
the nature of the divine; on the other 
hand, especially with the New Platonists, 
pure emotion is a longing for and 
emanation of the divine. The linguistic 
beginnings made by Aristotle (in the 
Poetics as much as in the Categories and 
the rest of the logic) and the great Stoic 
grammarians of the Alexandrian empire, 
remain just that — beginnings. The 
psychological beginnings made by 
Aristotle, and the extensions in his 
successors (like Theophrastus and the 
Stoic physicians), remain just beginnings. 
Literary and dramatic art was not a 
sufficient provocation to the achieve- 
ments already made by the beginning of 
the Roman empire. Instead, the extra- 
ordinary linguistics of poetry and fiction, 
the extraordinary emotive power of epic 
and drama, can be referred to their 
participation in the divine, the all- 
explanatory sublime. An unfinished 
business, that seems finished already by 
the first century A.D. 

Not so, in India. A remarkable series 
of linguists, logicians, and aestheticians 
crops up in Kashmir, in northernmost 
India, between the third and the eleventh 
centuries A.D. They gave answers to 


questions left hanging in Bharata (and no 
doubt others lost to us), questions that we 
have seen unfinished in Aristotle, too. As 
in Greece, the greatest achievements in 
literary theory seem to have come 
somewhat after the pinnacle of 
achievements in literature itself (Kalidasa 
and the poets and dramatists of the Gupta 
age). But aside from the ancient tradition 
of which Bharata’s work is a notable 
reminder, there is an Indian advance upon 
ever the theoretical attainments of the 
Greeks in an area of utmost importance to 
literary theory, an advance which must 
have occurred as early as the third century 
B.C. This advance is the linguistic theory 
of Panini. It is well known that the 
Indian place-system of mathematics 
reached Europe via the Arabs as early as 
the twelfth century, and was finally 


_ adopted in the sixteenth to seventeenth 


century. But in literary circles, it is less 
well known that many of the concepts of 
linguistics associated with twentieth- 
century Europeans like Saussure and 
Jakobson reached Europe from India via 
British colonial intellectuals like Jones 


at the beginning of the nineteenth. 


century.78 Panini worked out a complete 
system of contrastive and combinative 
phonology for the Sanskrit language (the 
scriptural, intellectual, and high literary 
language of India); he presented the 
problems of linguistic analysis as the 
statement of rules for levels of language, 
starting “at the phonologic, and proceeding 
through morphologic to syntactic and 
discursive; he and his successors (like 
Patafijali and Bhartrhari) differentiated 
between langue and parole, between the 
underlying and stable deep form and the 
variant and approximative surface forms. 
Nothing like the sophistication and 
precision of Panini’s phonology occurs in 
Europe before the nineteenth century, 
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and after his impact on the Indo- 
Europeanists, phonology became the 
leading European linguistic science as 
much as Indian. The ideal of a systematic, 
rule-based derivation of the surface forms 
from deep and stable underlying 
contrastive units, especially rules that 
would make surface adjustments (sandhi 
rules) depending on the contextual deep 
units, revolutionized European linguistics, 
and it fueled centuries of grammatical 
speculation in India. | 

The immediate results of Panini’s 
linguistics were grammatical formulations 
of the first order in the various schools 
of Indian logic, epistemology, and 
hermeneutics, especially the Nyaya logical 
realists, the Buddhist epistemological 
nominalists, and the Mimamsa herme- 
neuticists.2? The next wave of results can 
be found in the various schools of Indian 
literary criticism, whose results can 
scarcely be appreciated in isolation from 
the Paninian linguistic tradition (but 
thanks to European catch-up, can now be 
better. understood). 
controversy is laid out by the linguistic 
mappings done by Panini. Deep (sphota) 
and surface (dhvani) phenomena are 
expected at every level of language; rules 
of contrast and combination are sought 
at every level. ® 

Yet after centuries of trying for the 
derivational depth-to-surface rules and the 
syntagmatic surface-adjustment rules, 
neither the grammarians nor the logicians 
could do for syntax or for semantics what 
Panini did for phonology (after all, 
Chomskyan linguistics is still trying). 
Instead of a precise inventory of base 
syntactic categories and their respective 
contrastive features (corresponding to 
Panini’s articulations), there are instead 
intuitive descriptions of the fundamental 
properties that a syntactic theory would 


The terrain of 


have to control (as P&anini’s phonology 
generates all the sounds and surface 
sound-adjustments of Sanskrit). Instead 
of a set of deep lexical-semantic units and 
their contrastive features, there are 
instead programmatic descriptions of the 
fundamental properties of meaning that a 
Paninian semantic theory would have to 
control. Some of the reasons for this 
deadlock are well-known to modern post- 
post-structuralist linguists: the number of 
relevant phonic features is few, the 
number of relevant world-features (for 
semantics) is huge; the total of allowable 
syllables, even multisyllable words in a 
language is few, the total of sentence 
combinations of syntactic units is endless; 
the depth-to-surface differences of 
Sanskrit. phonology leave most deep units 
with the same surface representation, even 
in context, but the putative deep 
universals of semantics are capable of 
informing an infinity of particular 
meanings in actual sentential combina- 
tion; etc. This leaves the logicians and 
grammarians at a disadvantage when 
radical literary critics turn their own 
linguistic weapons against them. 

The first great literary theorist to use 
Indian logical linguistics against the 
presumptions of logic and linguistics was 
Anandavardhana (ninth century), whose 
Dhvanyaloka places literary theory at the 
forefront of philosophical controversy 
(with the help of several talented 
successors, especially Mammata). One of 
his revolutionary theoretical steps was 
to extend the Bharatan theory of rasa as 
the integrative principle of drama to the 
other literary arts — to epic, both 
primeval and courtly, and to lyric poetry. 
At a stroke he put in question all the 
formalist and intrinsic theories of the 
alamkara school of ancient literary 
criticism. At the same time; he drew the 
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radical conclusion that, since rasa was a 
function of both linguistic (epic, lyric, 
narrative) art and art that was to a great 
extent nonlinguistic (the drama), there 
must be an unacknowledged meaning- 
function suppressed by the grammarians 
and the logicians and hermeneuticists 
alike. This added function, moreover, 
could be found at all levels of language 
(the phoneme up) and with no language at 
all — another concretely producible but 
not already accounted kind of meaning, 
rasa. 

The alamkara formalists had generally 
accepted the framework of traditional 
philosophical semantics, though they 
stressed that philosophy ignored the 
literary use of language, a use which was 
directed towards meaning itself (and the 
intrinsic pleasures of emphasizing all the 
capacities of language for their own 
sake).°° The particular meaning of a 
particular sentence was acknowledged to 
derive from the rules of syntax and 
semantics. The deep units (whether 
derived by the artifice of constituent 
analysis or given an eternal status or 
referred to supporting extensions or 
merely existing by virtue of ‘contrast 
without positive substance’) combine 


under rules of government-binding 
(akanksa, ‘syntactic expectancy’), of 
selection-restrictions (yogyata, ‘logical 


wellformedness’), and of proximate co- 
occurrence (samnidhi, ‘contiguity’). Less 
orthodox authorities also gave 
grammatical status to speaker-intention 
(tātparyajīāna, ‘speech-act conditions’), 
and this naturally appealed to the 
alamkara literary critics, with their 
impatience at the philosopher’s obsession 
with reference and validity.*! Meaning 
usually exists within a culturally defined 
langue (disagreement occurs over whether 


and how it exists otherwise), and meaning | 


is accessible — in a way that supports 
practical, hermeneutic, and logical 
consistency — through two language- 
intrinsic functions. The two functions, 
abhidha (denotation or primary sense) 
and laksana@ (secondary sense or 
connotation), operate within the rules and 
by the rules. If abhidha fails, then laksana@ 
yields a failsafe meaning: the principal 
example of laksana fail-safe rules has 
always been the interpretation of 
metaphor. 

Thus, to literary criticism before 
Anandavardhana, metaphor and other 
figures of speech do not present a’ 
problem of nonlogical language (as they 
do for critics in the tradition of Nietzsche, 
for example). Rather, the alambkara 
theorists tend to notice the common 
self-sufficient power of fictional and 
referential langudge, positing a formal, 
intrinsic pleasure in the powers of 
language, exclusive of its referential 
support. Linguists and literary critics 
alike had always understood (as metaphor 
thedrists in the twentieth century outside 
literature are beginning to understand *7) 
that the interpretation of metaphor is a 
semantic process that depends upon the 
abhidha rules of ordinary sense 
combination being broken in a clear and 
orderly way — i.e. by laksana rules. The 
truths that are conveyed by metaphor 
(metonymy, etc.) are the same truths as 
are conveyed by primary sense, only in a 
different way; the same falsehoods, too, 
might be conveyed by abhidha or laksana. 
The alamkara theorists went far beyond 
the Greeks in close-reading of texts and 
explication of subtleties of meaning, 
subtleties that were possible when laksana 
capacities of paranomasia, irony, metrical 
linkage, and other favorites of the Russian 
formalists were given. full freedom. 
(Rudrata even pursues Jakobson’s favorite 
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notion of fictional realism as a form of 
metonymy run wild, svabhavokti). But it 
took Anandavardhana to unify all of 
literary art — drama and fiction and 
poetry — in one account, the explanatory 
capacity of rasa. 

In the Dhvanyéloka, Anandavardhana 
argues that the various explanations of 
the alamkara theorists do not suffice to 
account for the power or the prestige of 
literature (as they classify it). Moreover, 
he argues that Bharata’s text is still in 
need of explication: exactly what causes 
the “combination of stimuli, responses, 
and transitory feelings” to evoke emotion 
in such a way that rasa is produced? How 
can there be deep emotions, permanent 
sthayi-bhava, evoked by drama, with 
its congeries of surficial emotions, 
provocations to emotion, and emotion- 
= consequences? This can only be, it seems, 
if there is a language-like function, of 
deep-surface derivational rules, which is 
inherent in human cognition as much as 
grammatical language is. The universal 
experience of comparable rasas- from 
identical plays in particular performances 
can only be accounted for if there is 
an additional human meaning-deriving 
function, working beyond abhidha and 
laksana — or in the absence of both of 
them. ?? 

The linguists and logicians and 
hermeneuticists have postulated, in the 
tradition of Panini, that a culturally 
continuous language maintains an 
inventory of contrastive deep units and 
the rules for generating or interpreting 
them in a philosophically or practically 
uniform way as they appear adjusted for 
superficial, particular combinations. They 
have not found those rules (nor the 
features that contrast the underlying 
paradigms), except for phonology. Thus 
when Anandavardhana’s’ successor and 


= conclusion. 


commentator, Abhinavagupta composes 
his philosophical defenses of the dhvani 
theory of a third, independent meaning 
function (in the Dhvanyalokalocana and 
the Abhinavabharati), and Mammata 
makes their achievernents available to the 
critical and logical tredition of all India, 
they are not prepared to refute it as a 
Panini would do. They have not the 
sourght-for and descrided Paninian syntax 
and semantics. At first, they scoff; 
eventually, a place is made for the 
dhvani-function, and it is in part due to 
the explanatory  satisfactoriness of 
Abhinavagupta’s commentaries that they 
at last do so,” 

Abhinavagupta reviews the range of 
available theories of how rasa is produced, 
setting up a dialectic of successive 
thinkers that leads him to his synthetic 
It is not enough, for a 
philosopher and tkeologian such as 
Abhinavagupta is, to be satisfied with the 
linguistic model that Anandavardhana has 
given: the questions dormant in the old 
alamkara accounts of fiction are just the 
sort that would bother a philosopher of’ 
language; the whole scheme of langue and 
parole, even in its extreme Buddhist 
versions, requires a uniform mental 
competence amongst the members of the 
languages community. Each of the 
philosophical schools recognizes that an - 
explanation of this uniformity must be 
given, and the orthodox logicians are 
usually satisfied witk an assumption of 
shared intensions or extensions. Here, 
however, is a meaning-function that 
claims to produce shered meaning, in the 
scandalous absence of either intension 
or extension. That is, if dhvani is a third 
meaning-function, and if rasa is produced 
by it, a competence is shared that has 
neither realworld extensions nor even 
imaginary but universal intensions to 
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support it. Abhinavagupta’s first task is 
to show the logical-grammatical scandal 
that dramatic rasa now implies, and then 
to dispose of the philosophical dangers 
after a series of theses and antitheses.*° 
The first dialectic voice is that of a 
Mimāńsā hermeneuticist, who is 
represented as arguing that the rasa result 
is merely causal, the ‘always already’ of 
eternally pre-existing meanings, which 
combine under the rules to produce both 
particulars and their expected effects. Set 
off against this complacent rationalism 
is ‘a Natyayika logician, who character- 
istically is concerned to see the meanings 
inferred from the particulars, by means 
of the more empirical notion of imitation; 
the audience recognizes the fictional 
pretext, and arrives at the secondary 


truth-level of imitative unity. Again, the _ 


dialectic proceeds: this time, the 
absurdity of both kinds of extensional- 
intensional explanation is stressed. The 
Nydya logician commits an absurd 
syllogistic error: in the absence of a true 
premise, anything can be concluded; and 
the audience (and the players) do not 
necessarily believe nor should they believe 
in a (frequently) false premise as to the 
existence of any such persons, events, 
emotions, etc., in the present, past, or 
future, such as the play purportedly 
‘represents’. Unlike the neo-Aristotelian, 
Abhinavagupta does not`go on to stress 
the intermediate attainment of intensional 
abstraction by the playwright (inter- 
mediate between the particularity and 
infinite variability of history and the 
universality. and finite rationality of 
philosophy); that kind of secondbest 
status would hardly suit the dignity 
of literature or the direction of 
Abhinavagupta’s movement of rasa into 
acceptability. But the third stage of his 
dialectic does allow for a reach into 


phenomenal generality — not intensional 
generality so much *s a shared natural 
readiness to experience the same 
emotions. 

The final stage of Abhinavagupta’s 
dialectic places in doubt the propriety of 
positing a productive relation between 
play and emotive rasa; rather, he would 
turn the tables and posit fictionality as 
that which removes the already present 
and incipient capacity to experience rasa, 
a capacity which is at one with the Self’s 
capacity to throw off illusion and realize 
its oneness with Pure Awareness. The 
preceding stages of the dialectic sought to 
redeem rasa for uniform referential- 
ideational reality; Abhinavagupta’s answer 
is to acknowledge the correctness of 
Anandavardhana’s paradox, and to resolve 
it as orthodoxy ultimately resolves 
realism, by dissolving it into provisional 
illtision, and revealing the proleptic unity 
of deep human feeling. The always 
incipient possibility that the literary 
reality is false is in fact the very property 
by which it removes the ordinary world’s 
all-too-convincing ‘obstacles’ to rasa. 
Thus the problem is made to contain its 
final solution: the very fictionality of 
literature that is so notorious is its 
salvation.*© 

As in Neo-Platonism, the power of 
art and its compelling magic of feeling has 
now raised it next to the divine, which 
shines through it fleetingly hinting at its 
originary glory. After Abhinavagupta, the 
explanatory power of rasa is extended to 
the arts of painting, music, indeed to 
everything in life and differentiated 
experience that succeeds in recalling to 
Eve his divine origins. As in the post- 
Aristotelian tradition, the explanation is 
so good, so neat, so protective of every 
interest, literary and non-literary, that the 
inventive powers of theory and criticism 
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wane (though the appreciative powers of 
commentary wither only slowly). There 
are many great figures in later literary 
theory, not all of them entirely convinced 
by these explanations, but they do not 
think to overthrow them, much less how 
to replace them. First the linguists, then 
the logicians and the philosophers, and 
finally the literary theorists, decide to 


ought to be taken. The old inventors and 
suggestors suffer the fate of becoming 
classics, sciences to be taught and 
retaught, competing explanations that 
between them cover what can be said. 
One wonders at what point modern 
civilization will reach the stage of 
knowing that it can account for just about 
everything that human understanding can 


leave some roads not taken — or to be comprehend. 
more accurate, no longer see roads that 
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in Chinese Art (I) 
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PREFACE 


Musical iconography is. the branch 
of the history of music devoted to the 
analysis and interpretation of musical 
subject matter in the visual arts. It 
provides clues to cultural history and 
discloses the relative importance of music 
in a given culture. Visual representations 
can determine the chronology and 
significance of musical instruments and 
demonstrate to some extent how, why, 
and by whom the instruments were 
played. Pictorial art does not record 
fully the musical activity of a culture, 
but it can confirm and supplement data 
from sources such as extant instruments 
and writings. The experienced musical 
iconographer will be able to recognize 
careless or fanciful representations and, 
in some cases, to detect misattributions 
and forgeries in art. 

I have chosen to analyze and interpret 
Chinese musical iconography because it 
has partigular significarice as a primary 
source for a largely oral tradition. 
Although the visual record spans two-and- 
one-half millennia, it seems to have been 
overlooked as the subject of an in-depth 


study.1 Yet Chinese works of art are 
now more accessible and better docu- 
mented than ever before, and archeological 
discoveries of ancient Chinese musical 
instruments complement iconographical 
findings. . 

In the West our sources for Chinese 
music have been predominantly nine- 
teenth-century European missionaries. 
diplomats, customs commissioners, and 
archeologists. Restrictions on travel 
to mainland China in the twentieth 
century prolonged our dependence on 
the non-Chinese sources and encouraged 
our Westernized view of Chinese music. 
In recent decades musicologists have 
begun to turn their attention to the 
music of China. Even so, 


The historical musicologist regards 
the field as out of bounds, the ethno- 
musicologist is not equipped in 
historiography to the extent required 
by the study of Chinese music, and 
the Sinologist fails to treat music 
with seriousness, despite its unusual 
prominence in the cultural history of 
China.” 
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In the initial phases of my research 
I relied heavily upon, and am very 
appreciative of, the writings of Chou 
Wen-chung, Helen Fernald, Robert van 
Gulik, Walter Kaufmann, Shigeo Kishibe, 
Lee Yuan-yuan, Liang Tsai-ping, Rulan 
Chao Pian, and Laurence Picken. Most 
of the writers in this group have published 
detailed studies of selected Chinese 
musical instruments. Two of them, 
Helen Fernald and Shigeo Kishibe, have 
written specifically about instruments 
depicted in several Chinese works of 
art. Helen Fernald undertook the 
interpretation of musical iconography 
found in a single art collection.’ 

The major part of my research 
consisted of first-hand examination of 
Chinese works of art and the records 
of pertinent objects in museum collec- 
tions throughout the world.4 The 
frequent representation of musical activity 
in Chinese art. reflects the historic 
importance of music in China: each of 
the museums listed in Appendix D has 
several and in some cases dozens of 
objects depicting Chinese musicians. In 
the United States alone the combined 
collections of the Freer Gallery of Art, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the 
Museum of Fine Arts contain hundreds 
of well-documented examples, and the 
staffs of these museums willingly assist 
researchers. 

Drawings of the instruments, in 
playing position, appear in Appendix 
A: Handbook of Chinese Traditional 
Musical Instruments. The gppendices 
also include lists of the instruments 
classified both in the Chinese way, by 
“eight sonorous bodies,’ and in the 
standard Sachs-Hornbostel way, by four 
categories based on acoustical principles.° 

In the text the names of musical 
instruments appear first in their 


romanized spellings, then in Chinese 
characters, followed by English transla- 
tions. Translations by themselves can 
be misleading. Chinese characters may 
be transliterated bw several systems. 
The Wade-Giles system, used here, is the 
one still preferred by the United States 
Library of Congress to the new Pinyin 
system introduced by the People’s 
Republic. 

My terminology is based on that 
devised by Carl Sachs and in some 
instances adapted for the purposes of 
this book.’ For example, my term 
“‘phoenix-shaped mouth organ’? empha- 
sizes the important phoenix design of 
the sheng (Æ) and discourages the terms 
“bamboo mouth organ” and “gourd 
mouth organ’: in sdite of its bamboo 
pipes, the sheng has always been classified 
by the Chinese in another category of 
“eight sonorous bcdies,’ the gourd 
category, and yet “gourd mouth organ”’ 
is inappropriate nowadays because the 
original gourd air chamber has been 
replaced by a wooden or metal bowl; 
the incomplete term “mouth organ” 
implies the ancient globular ocarina 
hstin ($8). “Raft of pipes,” rather than 
““panpipes,” describes the p’ai-hsiao (HERR) 
and disassociates it fram Greek panpipes. 
“Ovoid short lute’ is a term borrowed 
from Laurence Picken to describe the 
pipa (E8). 

Throughout my travels and research 
I was blessed with assistance and expertise 
from colleagues, pecformers, museum 
curators, librarians, collectors, relatives, 
and friends. I am especially grateful to 
Dr. Chen Chien-tai, Sara Day, Marjorie 
Gibson Guggenheim, and Stephanie Green 
Lawson for reading and commenting on 
the manuscript; Helen Rice Hollis of the 
Division of Musical Instruments of the 
Smithsonian Institution and the late 
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Mildred Gill Mersereau of The Potter’s 
House for their invaluable support; 
Lily Kecskes of the Freer Gallery of 
Art for inscribing the Chinese characters 


in the book; and Richard Stockwell 
Bodman for assisting with drawings of 
the instruments. ` 


CHAPTER 1 


Birth of the Chinese Musical Tradition 


The importance of the time-honored 
legends and ancient writings to the 
traditional musical life of China cannot 
be overestimated. These early teachings 
set down a basic system of philosophy, 
embracing a theory of music, that 
spanned at least three millennia. To 
appreciate fully any aspect of the Chinese 
tradition one must know its beginnings. 

In its larger context the tradition 
came to be called Confucian in honor 
of the major transmitter of its literature, 
already considered ancient when he 
edited some of the writings in the fifth 
century B.C. 
social doctrine rather than a religion, 
permeated all facets of Chinese life until 
the twentieth century A.D. Its teachings 
held, among other things, that a correct 
performance of music could produce a 
peaceful political state and a virtuous 
individual. This concept of music as a 
means for political or spiritual enlighten- 
ment has existed from the days of the 
oracle bones to modern times. 

The literary cornerstones of the 
Confucian tradition are the Wu-ching 
(18), familiarly known as the Five 
Chinese Classics: 


I Ching ( BEE ) (Book of Changes) 

Shu Ching ( WE ) (Book of History) 

Shih Ching ( ##) (Book of Poetry, 
sometimes called Book of Songs) 

Li Chi ( WE ) (Record of Rites) 


The Confucian way, a- 


Ch'un Ch’iu (k) (Spring and 
Autumn Annals) . 

The oldest writings in this collection 
may date from as early as Shang time 
(circa 1765-circa 1123 B.C.) and are 
fertile sources for Chinese legends, poetry, 
religious practices, teachings, and music 
references.1 As sources for actual music 
practices or impressions of the sounds, 


- the books reveal little, but they do give 


a very descriptive picture of music as a 
vehicle for worship, the formation of 
character, and regulation of the ‘political 
life of the state. 

Originally, the Classics included a 
Book of Music, the Yiteh Ching, and 
were known collectively as the Liu i 
(4) (The Six Arts). The existence 
of a volume devoted entirely to music 
underscores the importance of this 
activity and its extra-artistic purposes 
in early China. However, the Yiteh 
Ching disappeared sometime before or 
during the Han dynasty, and thereafter 
the collection was called the Five Classics. 
Of the missing volume only its title is 
known. 


LEGENDARY FOUNDERS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The founding of music in China is 
attributed to Emperor Fu-hsi (#) 
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(circa 2852 B.C.), first of the Five Divine 
Rulers, who js also credited with do- 
mesticating animals, inventing nets for 
fishing, and discovering the potential 
of the silkworm. It was Fu-hsi, so the 
legend goes, who introduced the Chinese 
long zithers, the ch’in (È ) and se (3). 

Invention of the sheng (42) (mouth 
organ) is ascribed to the mythical female 
sovereign Nt-wa (44%), who gave the 
instrument the shape and cry of the 
feng-huang (AB) (phoenix), one of the 
four Chinese supernatural creatures. To 
Emperor Huang-ti (44 ) (circa 2700 
B.C.) is accorded the honor of establishing 
the principle of balance and harmony 
between all natural forces. He is said 
to have devised the series of bamboo 
pitchpipes known as the twelve lü (#1) 
by which other musical instruments 
were tuned and whose lengths became 
standard measurements.” The li 
encompassed the interval of the octave 
by dividing it into twelve semitones 
obtained by twelve consecutive fifths, 
a system later discovered’ in the West 
and attributed to Pythagoras. 

It is the Emperor Shun (circa 2255- 
circa 2206 B.C.) whom the Chinese 
most venerate as the founder of their 
philosophy of music. He is said to have 
been one of the Sage Kings, paragons 
of virtue and piety, who “made fire, 
smelt metal, built houses, made clothes 
with silk and hemp, and used musical 
instruments of ch’in and se [long zithers] 
for giving offerings to the deities with 
wine and food.”? Tradition holds that 
Shun founded, in accordance with 
existing natural philosophy, the eight 
categories of musical instruments, known 
as “the eight sonorous bodies,” still 
observed in China today: bamboo, 
earth, gourd, metal, silk, skin, stone, 
and wood.* 


Emperor Shun is represented in the 
Classics as a composer and singer who 
instituted the use of music in government 
and who appointed a Director of Music 
at court “to teach our sons, so that the 
straightforward may yet be mild, the 
gentle may yet be dignified, the strong 
not tyrannical, and the impetuous not 
arrogant.”5 He established that: 


The eight different kinds of instruments 
can all be adjusted s> that one shall 
not take from or interfere with another, 
and spirits and men will thereby be 
brought into harmony. 


Despite periodic political upheavals 
in dynastic China, the Confucian tradition 
and its concepts of music remained 
generally the same. Recent excavations 
of ancient sites have begun to verify some 
of the rich mytholozy on which the 
concepts are based. Although the oldest — 
legends surrounding th= origins of Chinese 
music remain unsubstantiated, scholars 
point out that mytn and archeology 
have indeed met at Anyang, the capital 
of the Shang people. 


REFERENCES IN THE WU-CHING 
(CLASSICS) TO 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The five books of the Classics largely 
pertain to activities with which the 
ancient Chinese hoped to please their 
ancestors, whom they believed controlled 
their fortunes. By satisfying the ancestors 
with correct performances of li (if) 
(rites) and ya-yiieh ( RETA ) (ritual music), 
the ancients expected favorable responses 
to their petitions concerning daily life, 
harvests, and battles. 

Although the first Classic, the I Ching 
(Book of Changes), contains no significant 
references to. music, it alludes to the 
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rituals in which music played an impor- 
tant part. 

The Shu ‘Ching (Book of History), 
second of the Classics, describes ya-yiieh 
(ritual music) of the Chou period (circa 
1123-256 B.C.): 


,When the sounding-stone [ch’ing] is 
tapped or strongly struck; when the 
lutes [(sic, long zithers) ch'in and se] 
are swept or gently touched; to ac- 
company the singing: — the progenitors 
come to the service, the guest of Yu 
is in his place, and all the nobles show 
their virtue in giving place to one 
another. Below there are the flutes 
[siao] and drums [ku] and hand- 
drums [t’ao-ku], which join in at the 
sound of the rattle [chu], and cease 
at the sound of the stopper [yü]; 
with the calabash organs [sheng] 
and bells [chung]: — all filling up the 
intervals; birds and beasts fall moving. 
When the nine parts of the service 
according to the emperors arrange- 
ments have all been performed, the 
male and female phoenix [feng-huang] 
come with their measured gambolings.” 


The Shih Ching (Book of Poetry, 
also called the Book of Songs) and the 
Li Chi (Record of Rites) are treasures 
of music references in the Classics. A 
long ode from the Shih Ching describes 
the preparation and execution of a 
sacrificial rite very much like the one 
depicted on the bronze ritual vessels 
(Figures 1-6). Like a lantern illuminating 
an ancient Chinese ceremony, this poem 
defines the role of the musicians in a 
two-part celebration and shows the 
_ strength of the ancient beliefs that guided 
the development of music in China: 


Ode from Shih Ching (Book of Poetry) 


Thick grows the star-thistle; 
We must clear away its prickly clumps. 
From of old, what have we been doing? 


We grow wine-millet and cooking-millet, 

Our wine-millet, a heavy crop; 

Our cooking-millet doing well. 

Our granaries are all full, 

For our stacks were in their millions, 

To make wine and food, 

To make offering, to make prayer- 
offering, 

That we may have peace, that we may 
have ease, 

That every blessing may be vouch- 
safed... 


Very hard have we striven 

That the rites might be without mistake. 

The skillful recitant conveys the 
message, 

Goes and gives it to the pious son: 

‘Fragrant were your pious offerings, 

The Spirits enjoyed their drink and food. 

They assign to you a hundred blessings. 

According to their hopes, to their rules, 

All was orderly and swift, 

All was straight and sure. 

For ever they will bestow upon you 
good store; 

Myriads and tens of myriads.’ 


The rites have all been accomplished, 

The bells and drums are ready. 

The pious son goes to his seat 

And the skillful recitant conveys the 
message; 

‘The Spirits are all drunk.’ 

The august Dead One then rises 

And is seen off with drums and bells; 

The Spirits and Protectors have gone 
home. 

Then the stewards and our lord’s lady 

Clear away the dishes with all speed, 

While the uncles and brothers , 

All go off to the lay feast. 


The musicians go in and play, 

That after-blessings may be secured. 

Your viands are passed round; 

No one is discontented, all are happy; 

They are drunk, they are sated 8 

Small and great all bow their heads: 

‘The Spirits,’ they say, ‘enjoyed their 
drink and food 

And will give our lord a long life. 

He will be very favored ‘and blessed, 
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And because nothing was left undone, 
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By son’s sons and grandson’s grandsons 
Shall his line for ever be continued.’? 


The chapter “Yüeh Chi” ( #22) 
(“Record of Music’) in the Li Chi 
(Record of Rites) details the function 
of music in the political and spiritual 
life of ancient China. This, the fourth 
Classic, was compiled during the first 
century B.C. from various documents 
of different periods.!° Portions of it 
form a canon of the ancient philosophy 
of music: 


Music is the harmony of Heaven and 
earth, rites are their order. Through 
harmony all things are transformed; 
through order all are distinguished. 
Music arises from Heaven; rites are 
patterned after earth. ... Therefore 
the sage creates music in response to 
Heaven and sets up rites to match 
earth. When music and rites are fully 
realized, Heaven and earth function 
in perfect order. 


To the arfcient Chinese music re- 
presented one of the natural orders whose 
chief function was to exert a stabilizing 
force in the kingdom. The ancient 
association between music and natural 
order very early became an association 
between music and good government. 
The Li Chi taught that: 


The music of a well-ruled state is 
peaceful and joyous and its government 
is orderly. ... The ways of music and 
government are thus directly related. 


The use of music centuries later to 
achieve tao (34) (enlightenment) was 
an extension of this early concept. Even 


in this century, Chiang Kai-shek (EPA ) 
counseled: 


Good music can transform tempera- 
ment, revive spirit, ease hard labor and 
strengthen will power so that man’s 
living is made more harmonious and 
pleasant and his tasx becomes better 
and by that, high character in every ` 
individual and right social custom are 
subtly cultivated. o its importance 
is not only limited to the moral 
cultivation of each individual, but 
also can affect the prosperity and 
recession of a nation. 


Ch’un-ch’tu (Spring and Autumn 
Annals) is a chronicle of state events. 
It is the only one of the five Classics 
actually written by Confucius (551-479 
B.C.), who is said to have been a musician 
and composer and whose favorite 
instrument was the ch'in (fingerboard 
zither). 

The Chinese legends and the Classics 
established a doctrine. eventually known 
as the Confucian tradition, whose 
teachings held that the origins of music 
in China were as ancient as the beginnings 
of Chinese civilization, that music was 
founded by emperors, it served the 
function of pleasing the ancestors, it 
affected the quality of government, 
informed the development of character, 
and if properly performed created order 
between heaven and earth. Aspects of 
music and musical instruments were 
standardized, and the twelve lit (pitch- 
pipes) were standards of measurement. 
These teachings, by virtue of their great 
strength, originality, and vitality, governed 
the direction of music in China for well 
over two-thousand years. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Ya-Yieh ( yE% ) (Ritual Music) Depicted on 
Ancient Ritual Vessels 
(Circa Fifth Century B.C.) 


The earliest known depictions of 
musical activity in Chinese art occur on 
a small number of bronze ritual vessels 
dating from the middle of the Eastern 
Chou period (771-221 B.C.). The pictorial 
designs on these wine and food containers 
differ dramatically from the geometric 
patterns and fanciful animal heads 
previously worked on bronze objects. 
Here miniscule human figures pursue a 
variety of domestic, performing, and 
sporting activities relating to a ritual 
celebration. Groups of musicians occupy 
the central decorative bands encircling 
the vessels (Figures 1-6), 

These depictions of ancient per- 
formances are particularly important to 
music historians because they are the 
only examples known to pre-date the 
Destruction of All Precedents ordered 
by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang-ti (2463 
my ) in 213 B.C. Representations of pien- 
chung (sets of bronze bell chimes) and 
pien-ch’ing (sets of stone chimes) seldom 
reappear following the great purge of 


scholars, books, and musical instruments.. 


The vessels owe their survival largely to 


centuries of entombment, and today they 
provide an invaluable record of cere- 


monial activity during the Warring States 
period (480-221 B.C.) and an important 
link to neolithic times. 

The designs are intricately incised 
and in some cases overlaid with silver. 
They bring to life ritual celebrations 
similar to those described in the Chinese 
Classics of the same general period 
(approximately fifth century B.C.).! 


It is conceivable that these vessels served 
as containers for offerings in exactly the 
kind of rites they depict. 

The passage cited earlier from the 
Shu Ching (Book of History, second 
of the Classics) refers to “nine parts 
of the service,” suggesting that nine 
different activities might also be pictured 
on the vessels. - Indeed, nine activities 
are common to each of the bronzes: 
music performances, dancing of 
pantomime, harvesting of crops, picking 
fruits or berries, archery, birding (possibly 
falconry), hunting, cooking, and preparing 
wine and food for the celebration. 

Inclusion of drummers, dancers, 
archers, and swordsmen in these celebra- 
tions could indicate any one of the 
great rituals of the Chou period: The 
State Banquet, The Court Banquet, 
The Grand Archery Contest, The Care 
of the Aged, or The Local Wine-Drinking 
Rite, which is known to have required 
a large orchestra.” 

The musicians and dancers depicted 
on each of the bronzes are nearly identical 
in number and in pose. They include 
players of ku (drums), pien-chung (sets of 
bronze bell chimes), pien-ch’ing (sets of 
stone chimes), and wind instruments 
(Figures 2, 4, and 6, lower row, center 
left). 

Whenever musical instruments are 
mentioned in the Chinese Classics, drums 
and bells invariably appear first. In 
deference to this custom, drums and 
bells will lead this presentation of 
instruments. 
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Figure 1. Bronze Ritual Hu (Wine Vessel) Warring States Period (480-221 B.C.) 
Musée Guimet | 





Figure 2. Musicians and Dancers Performing Ya-Yüeh (Ritual Music) (lower row, 
l-r): Pai-hsiao (7) (Raft of Pipes), Pien-chung (Set of Bronze Bell 
Chimes), Sheng (?) (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ), Pien-ch’ing (Set of 
Stone Chimes), Dancer (?), Ying-ku (Barrel-Shaped Drum), and T’ao-ku 
(Clapper Drum) Detail of Figure 1, After drawing in Vandier . 
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Figure 3. Bronze Ritual Tou (Food Vessel) Warring States Period (480-221 B.C.) 
Walters Art Gallery 54.2182 





Figure 4. Musicians and Dancers Performing Ya-Yieh (Ritual Music) (ower row, 
l-r); Pai-hsiao (?) (Raft of Pipes), Pien-chung (Set of Bronze Bell 
Chimes), Sheng (7?) (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ), Pien-ch’ing (Set of 
Stone Chimes), Dancer (7), Ying-ku (Barrel-Shaped Drum), and T’ao-ku 
(Clapper Drum) Detail of Figure 3, After drawing in Weber 
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Figure 5. Bronze Ritual Hu (Food ven) Warring States Period (480-221. B.C.) 
Palace Museum, Peking 





Figure 6. Musicians and Dancers Performing Ya-yiteh (Ritual Music) (lower row, 
l-r): Pai-hsiao (7) (Raft of Pipes), Pien-chung (Set of Bronze Bell 
Chimes), Sheng (?) (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ), Pien-ch'ing (Set of 
Stone Chimes), and Ying-ku (Barrel-Shaped Drum) Detail of Figure 5 
After drawing, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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KU (&) (DRUMS) AND DANCERS 


In the bronze depictions drummers 
are isolated from the other instrumental- 
ists either by a pillar or a fanciful birå 
and, additionally, by the lack of a similar 
canopy overhead, 
intended that this separation indicate 
a different section of the ritual. If so, 
such an interprétation would be consistent 
with the ode from the Shih Ching (Book 
of Poetry) quoted earlier which speaks 
of “drums and bells” performing a 
different function from that in which 
the musicians play for the “lay feast.” 
Another ancient ode implies a different 
responsibility for drums and bells from 
that of the other instruments: 


Let bel and drum blend, 
Stone-chime and pipes echo, 
That rich blessings may come down.” 


The engraved drawings on the Guimet 
and Walters vessels include two ku, 
each one mounted on a pole and played 
by a standing female musician (Figures 
2 and 4). The left drum appears to be a 
ying-ku (WES) (barrel-shaped drum), 
struck with round-tipped, possibly padded, 
sticks (Drawing 1).* 

The drummer also seems to strike 
an object protruding from the base of 
the drum stand, possibly a smaller drum 
or a bronze bell. Because ancient Chinese 
bronze bells were clapperless, they could 
be sounded with a mallet from any 
angle. The ying-ku shown on the Peking 
vessel likewise has a bell-shaped object 
attached to its drum stand (Figure 6). 

Dancers to the right of these drums 
probably hold bronze bells. The pairing 
of these two types of instruments occurs 
frequently in the Classics: “Din of drum 

and bells ...’’; “The bells and drums are 


Perhaps the artists . 


all set”: “You have bells and drums 

. treasure them.’® The only clear 
representations of drums and bells on 
these vessels are those of the ku and 
pien-chung (set of bronze bell chimes), 
yet this combination in performance 
seems unlikely because the instruments 
stand at .opposite ends of the ritual 
orchestra. A more likely pairing would 
be drums and handbells held by the 
dancers and, as suggested in the etched 
pictures, bells attached to the drum 
stands. 

The second drum seen on the Guimet 
and Walters vessels is a t’ao-ku ( BEY) 
(clapper drum), -sounded by spinning 
the rod on which it rests (Drawing 2): 
each time the rotation of the drum is 
reversed, one of the two pellets on strings 
strikes the opposite drumhead. -> The 
reference in the Shih Ching to water-lizard 
drums implies that ancient drumskins 
were made of alligator or crocodile.’ 

Swaying dancers next to the drums 
whirl their sleeves in a manner seen 
even today in Chinese stage performances. 
The Shih Ching supports the observation 
that drums supplied the traditional 
accompaniment for dancing: 


Bang, bang we drum, do we! 
Nimbly step the dance, do wel® 


Perhaps the women with out-stretched 
arms perform a dance or, with swords 
held high, execute a battle pantomime. 
The arrangement of other instru- 
mentalists in the ritual orchestra- repeats 
itself in each of the bronze designs, 
wherein the larger instruments stand 
above or behind the smaller ones. The 
Peking vessel shows twice the number 
of musicians as those depicted on the 
other bronzes. In the case of the Guimet 
and Walters performances, two large and 


a 
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fanciful birds, probably the male and 
female feng-huang (WME) (phoenix), 
frame the orchestras. 


PIEN-CHUNG (#89) (SET OF 
BRONZE BELL CHIMES) AND 
PIEN.CH’ING (48%) (SET OF 
STONE SLAB CHIMES) 


The mighty pien-chung and its partner, 
the pien-ch’ing visually dominate the 
pictorial performances (Figures 2, 4, 
and 6). The bells and cut stones hang 
in rows from overhead crossbeams in 
order, left to right, of ascending size. 
Except for the Peking pien-ch’ing, which 
has five ch’ing (stone slabs), each of 
the sets has four pieces. The players 
take kneeling positions and strike their 
instruments from below. The Guimet 
and Walters players hold T-shaped 
hammers, one in each hand. 

Recently-excavated pien-chung and 
plen-ch’ing from tombs of the same 
period as these bronze vessels reverse 
the hanging order of their individual 
chimes’ (Drawings 3 and 4). The actual 
bells and stone slabs hang in order of 
descending size from left to right. 

More importantly, the number of 
bells and stones in the sets is greater. 
In excavations thus far, pien-chung 
have contained eight to sixty-four chung, 
and pien-ch’ing as many as thirty-two 
ch’ing.? An early document also records 
more than four chung: “a set of bells 
is sixteen bells on a frame.”!° Very 
likely the artists of the bronze vessels 
chose to let four or five bells and stone 
slabs represent the larger numbers of 
chimes making up the actual sets. The 
magnitude of both size and sound of 
the sixty-four-bell pien-chung may be 
appreciated by knowing that its wood 
and bronze rack supported a total weight 


of about 
grams. !! 

The very early development of great 
reverberating chimes like the pien-chung 
and the pien-ch’ing demonstrates a 
remarkable technical achievement inspired 
by the ancient (end, incidentally, 
continuing) Chinese partiality for pene- 
trating and lingering sounds. Advanced 
casting techniques in the Eastern Chou 
period (771-221 B.C.) gave bronze chung 
two pitches, called sui (RÈ) and ku (8) 
(Drawing 5). These tones were used in 
a scale employing them in a fixed 
sequence.’ Thus, a set of pien-chung 
with sixty-four chung could produce at 
least one-hundred twenty-eight pitches. 
Chung were cast with molds taken from 
completely accurate models to which 
the thirty-six mei (£) (nipples), were 
molded and added separately: 


twenty-five-hundred kilo- 


With the mei desiga, only selected 
overtones of each fundamental are 
present in music making, and the two 
sets of vibration modes are more easily 
separable. 


Chung, single bronze bells once 
belonging to great sets of pien-chung, 
now enhance Chinese art collections 
everywhere. The instraments are instant- 
ly recognizable by their long handles, 
met (nipples) in rows of three, half- 
moon-shaped rims, and elliptical 
cross-sections. 

Ch’ing, the single sonorous stones 
from sets of ancien= pien-ch’ing, are 
shaped like carpenters’ squares, ‘“‘the 
emblem of.a just and upright life, being 
also a symbol of prosperity’** (Drawing 
6). They were often made of jade and 
because of their fragility have not survived 
the millennia as well as their counterparts, 
the bronze chung. Some music historians 
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have written that pien-ch’ing contain 
ch’ing all of the same length and that 
their different pitches derive from their 
varying thicknesses.“ However, the 
representations on the vessels show that 
such ching were cut and hung in gradu- 
ated lengths. This visual evidence of 
varying lengths is now confirmed by 
archeological findings of pien-ch’ing.*® 


The kneeling figures with objects. 


held to their mouths probably play wind 
instruments. Extant literature and 
instruments of the same period allow 
four choices of wind types: hsiin 
(globular ocarina, Drawing 7), kuan, 
hsiao, or ti (single bamboo pipes, 
Drawings 8-10), p’ai-hsiao (raft of pipes, 
Drawing 13), and sheng or yu (phoenix- 
shaped mouth organs, Drawings 14-16). 
The instruments depicted on the bronzes 
seem to have several pipes each and 
conform to the general contours, left 
to right, of the p ai-hsiao and the sheng. 
It is also true that two p‘ai-hsiao and 
five sheng were found buried with 
recently-discovered pien-chung and pien- 
ch’ing.*” 


P’AIL-HSIAO ( SER ) 
(RAFT OF PIPES) 


The ancient p’ai-hsiao contains twelve 
or more bamboo pipes arranged in demi- 
trapezoidal shape (Drawing 13). The 
blowing-ends of the pipes are level and 
project above the frame, while the other 
ends descend from one side. The pai- 
hsiao is said to have evolved from the 
twelve li (È) (set of pitchpipes) devised, 
according to legend, by Emperor Huang-ti 
approximately 2700 B.C.!8 The oldest 
extant p/ai-hsiao has thirteen narrow 
pipes, some of which still generate musical 
notes. Scholars have determined from 
this instrument that ancient p/ai-hsiao 


> 


used at least a six-tone scale. ”? 

By every indication, the pat-hsiao 
deserves the recognition commonly 
accorded Greek panpipes: it predates 
its Greek relative and enjoyed an active 
popularity lasting more than fifteen- 
hundred years. The versatile p ai-hsiao 
was prized in China originally as an 
instrument for ya-yiieh (ritual music) 
and in later centuries for su-yizeh (secular 
music for court entertainment). 


SHENG (£) 
(PHOENIX-SHAPED MOUTH ORGAN) 


The remaining wind instrument 
pictured on the ritual vessels has the 
characteristic contour of the sheng 
or its larger version, the yù (*F ) (Drawing 
14).?? Its upright bamboo pipes rising 
from a cup-tlike air chamber form an 
arched-wing-shaped instrument like no 
other in ancient China. As further 
evidence that this is a sheng, the Local 
Wine-Drinking Rite, which these depic- 
tions may illustrate, employed a large 
orchestra including the sheng.** 

The mythical history of the sheng 
tells of its invention by the Empress 
Nü-wa, who gave it the form and song 
of the feng-huang, commonly translated 
“phoenix.” The ancients believed 
that birds were good luck messengers 
from heaven and that the feng-huang 
was especially associated with peace 
and prosperity.*9 

The feng-huang ranks with the dragon, 
unicorn, and tortoise as one of the four 
Chinese supernatural creatures. According 
to legend, it ruled the southern quadrant 
of the heavens and therefore symbolized 
sun and warmth for summer and harvest. 
The feng-huang was said to resemble: 


a swan before, and a unicorn behind, 
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it has the throat of a swallow, the bill 
of a fowl, the neck of a snake, the 
tail of a fish, the forehead of a crane, 
the crown of a mandarin drake, the 
stripes of a dragon, and the’ vaulted 
back of the tortoise. 


The creature, with its variety of 
borrowed traits, is a composite of the 
three other supernatural creatures as 
well. The Shu Ching (Book of History, 
second of the Classics), in the excerpt 
quoted earlier, ends a description of a 
ritual ceremony by noting that “when the 
nine parts of the service ... have been 
performed, the male and female feng- 
huang come with their measured 
gambolings.” Although other birds and 
beasts were said to have participated in 
the service, the feng-huang alone is 
mentioned by name. Similarly, while 
representations of fowl and wild game 
appear on the bronze vessels, only the 
large and fanciful birds framing the 
musicians on the Guimet and Walters 
vessels resemble the legendary feng-huang. 
Its evident association with the musicians 
emphasizes the probable use of the 
sheng (phoenix-shaped mouth organ) 
as the voice of the feng-huang. 

The sheng consists of three parts: 
a teacup-shaped bowl, a mouthpiece, 
and a set of graduated bamboo pipes. 
The vertical pipes arranged in a pyramidal 
shape make the sheng readily identifiable 
in works of art. In ancient times the 
pipes were inserted in a gourd air chamber 
. from which a mouthpiece. protruded 
like the neck of a swan. The modern 
sheng has a wooden or metal bowl, a 
shorter, stubbier mouthpiece, and 
seventeen pipes, one or four of which 
are mute.’ Recent testing results show 
that ancient sheng contained twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen pipes.”° 

To play the sheng one cups its bowl 


in both hands and stops fingerholes at 
the base of the pipes. Two or more 
sounds are produced by blowing or 
drawing the breath through the mouth- 
piece. Each of the bamboo pipes is 
fitted with a small free reed which, in 
ancient times, was fashioned of thin 
bamboo plates.” The special sound of 
the sheng is noted in the Shih Ching 
(Book of Poetry, thirc:of the Classics): 


Let me... blow my reed organ [sheng], 
Trill their tongues [r2eds] .8 


Finally, a word should be said about 
the symbolism of the gourd, the sonorous 
body originally chosen for the air 
chamber of the sheng. Despite substitu- 
tion in recent centuries of lacquered 
wood or metal for gourd, the sheng 
remains alone in th2 gourd category of 
musical instruments. Chinese tradition 
holds that “a gourd becomes useful 
only after it has been emptied. For then 
its dry rind may serve as a. container.’’?? 
The gourd represents the concept that 
emptiness is fullness; silence is sound; 
poverty is wealth; 3olitude is omnipres- 
ence; nothingness is energy. This concept 
is expressed by Confucius (JLF ) in 
the Li Chi (Record of Rites, fourth of 
the Classics): 


When there is fhat music without 
sound, there is n> movement of the 
spirit or will in opposition to it. ... 
When there is music without sound, 
it is daily heard in all the four quarters 
of the kingdom. 


By considering the properties of 
both feng-huang and gourd in designing 
the sheng, the ancients summoned double 
symbolism: the sheng represented a 
call for peace and prosperity as well as 
a receptacle waiting to be filled by a 
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response from the ancestors. 
The figure standing to the right of 


the kneeling musicians pictured on the - 


Guimet and Walters vessels may hold 
a se (Æ) (long zither), an instrument 
known to have existed in ritual orchestras 
of that period (Drawing 18).*4 Although 
the woman might seem to bow a stringed 
‘instrument, bowed strings did not appear 
in China until many centuries later,** 

The earliest Chinese depictions of 
ya-yüeh (ritual music) substantiate much 
of what is learned about music practices 


from the ancient writings and from 


‘excavations, and they augment informa- 
` tion not available elsewhere. For instance, 
these fifth-century depictions of ya-yüeh 
reveal that ku (drums) were separated 
from the other instruments or played 
in another section of the ritual, pien- 
chung (sets of bronze bell chimes) and 


pien-ch’ing (sets of stone chimes) were 


hung from overhead racks and struck 
from below, wind instruments were 
played ina standing ora kneeling position, 
and some ritual musicians of the Chou 


period were female. Most significantly, 
the placement of the depictions of 
ya-yieh on the center bands of the 
ritual vessels implies a central role for 
music in the life of the ancients. 

As yet, scholars know little about 
the sound of ya-yiieh (ritual music) 
itself, such as the rhythms of the ku 
(drums) or the tunes of the sheng 
(phoenix-shaped mouth organ). However, 
the nature of the instruments, especially | 
the two-pitch chung (bronze bell) and 
the multiple-stop sheng, provided nu- 
merous unusual possibilities for harmonies 
even on single instruments. With the 
joining together of these ancient instru- 
ments in performance, polyphonic 
orchestral music almost certainly existed 
in China twenty-five-hundred years ago. 
Moreover, given the sizes and timbres 
of these instruments, the music must 
have had tremendous power with the 


‘capability of traveling a considerable 


distance and, in the minds of the ancients, 
commanding the attention of the 
ancestors. 


CHAPTER 3 


Neo-Confucilanism: Ch’in (2) and Se (72) 
(Long Zithers) in Perfect Concord 
(Circa 206 B.C. — 220 A.D.) 


The revival of Confucianism in the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) signal- 
led a renewal of historic Chinese musical 
traditions. Depictions of that period 
indicate that some of the ancient instru- 
ments survived or were reproduced 
following the Destruction of All 
Precedents in 213 B.C. The ying-ku 
(barrel-shaped drum), seen on pictorial 
vessels of the fifth century B.C., reappear 


in art of the Han dynasty. The ch’in 
and se (long zithers), mentioned frequent- 
ly in the surviving Classics, appear clearly 
for the first time in Han art. 


YING-KU ( gg ) (BARREL-SHAPED 
DRUM) AND ACROBATS 


The ying-ku plays two parts in ancient 
depictions. On bronzes of the fifth 
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century B.C. the drum appears in 
ceremonies honoring the ancestors, and 
in Han art it acts as an instrument for 
entertainment (Drawing 1). In both 
cases the rhythms of the ying-ku furnish 
accompaniment for dancing. 

A tomb carving of the early Han 
dynasty shows a lively group of enter- 
tainers including two drummers on the 
ying-ku, two acrobats, a whirling-sleeve 
dancer, and seated figures, who clap 
their hands and may also sing (Plate 1). 
The presence of scored rectangular 
objects in the laps of kneeling figures 
above the ying-ku suggests that sounds 
of the se (long zither) blend with those 
of the percussionists. This animated 
tableau shows that the Chinese have 
enjoyed combined performing arts since 
antiquity. 


CH’IN. (34) AND SE (38) 
(LONG ZITHERS) 


Extant ch’in and se dating from the 
fifth century B.C., during the Chou 
period, show a high degree of develop- 
ment of the two types of Chinese long 
zithers (Drawings 17 and 18). At that 
time the ch’in was a five- or ten-string 
fingerboard zither, becoming a seven-string 
instrument in the Han dynasty. The 
se, on the other hand, was and remained 
a twenty-five-string zither with a movable 
bridge for each string. The cheng (4), 
also an ancient zither, is a twelve- to 
sixteen-string version of the se (Drawing 
21).  Depictions from the Han period 
establish the separate functions of the 
two varieties of long zither: the ch’in, 
primarily a solo instrument, and the 
se an accompanying or ensemble instru- 
ment. 

Historically the Chinese have pre- 
ferred the sound of plucked string 


instruments to that of bowed strings, 
and the chin and se represent the oldest 
known members of the plucked string 
group. Both zithers are long and narrow 
with wooden chambers. Originally they 
were strung with silk threads of the same 
length but in the case of the ch’in of 
varying numbers of strands. Wooden 
bridges under the strings of the se dictate 
its pitches. Today the instruments often 
have metal strings. 

Ch'in and se are mentioned together 
in the Classics as though they were 
paired in playing: 


Happy union with wife and children 
Is like the music of ch'in and se.? 


Visual representations. show little 
evidence in any period of such a duo 
because the se invariably appears with 
instruments other than the ch'in, and 
the ch’in usually appears solo and never 
with the se. Perhaps the literary pairing 
is meant symbolically as a reference to 
the yin-yang balance between female 
and male, soft and loud, sacred and 
secular. 


SE (Œ ) (TWENTY-FIVE-STRING 
ZITHER WITH MOVABLE BRIDGES) 


A se supplies the music for a dancer 
and acrobats in a performance depicted 
on a later Han tomb carving (Plate 2). 
The Han se is smaller than later versions, 
and its surface is less arched. Its twenty- 
five strings are divided into three groups 
and tied to four carved knobs at the 
left playing-end of the instrument. The 
two outer groups contain nine strings 
each. The center group has seven longer 
and thicker strings? One concludes 
that the instrument is not a ch'in (finger- 
board zither) because the player’s left 
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Musicians with Ying-ku (Barrel-Shaped Drum) and Se (? ) (Twenty-Five- 
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Detail of Tomb Slab, Han Dynasty (206 B.C. — 220 A.D.) 


Worcester Art Museum 1954.48 
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Plate 2. Dancer Accompanied by Se (Twenty-Five-String Zither with 
Movable Bridges) 
Tomb Slab, Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) 
The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art 34-73 Kansas City, Missouri 
(Nelson Fund) 
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hand makes no contact with the strings 
and because the performer seems to 
play in a percussive manner. She holds 
the se at an angle to her body and appears 
to sing while playing. Ina classic Chinese 
blending of activities acrobats and 
horsemen fill the upper and lower 
registers of the carving while the se 
accompanies a whirling-sleeve dancer in 
the center. 


CH’IN (=) (SEVEN-STRING 
FINGERBOARD LONG ZITHER) 
AND P’AI-HSIAO ( #3 ) 
(RAFT OF PIPES) 


A burial object of the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C.-220 A.D.) includes an early 
rendition of the ch’in (Plate 3). For 
many centuries clay images of relatives, 
servants, warriers, entertainers, and 
animals were buried with a deceased 
nobleman in the hope that he would 


be well-served in the afterlife. This 
tomb figure portrays a musician of the 
period who would have performed at 
court or in the household of a nobleman. 

The zither in this representation 
differs from a se not so much by its 
shape, for both ch in and se are rectangu- 
lar, but by the manner in which it is 
played. The kneeling musician rests 
his instrument in his lap and stops the 
strings with the fingertips of his left 
hand. The absence of the tapered end 
of the chin may be the result of careless 
craftsmanship of a funerary article. 
If the number of strings were visible, 
identification of the instrument could 
be verified. Han dynasty depictions 
of the se show that instrument to have 
been held at an angle by its players, 
usually standing, who assume lively 
attitudes. By contrast, the tomb figure 
seems to play quietly. 

This terra cotta ch’in player is one 





Plate 3. Seated Musician with Ch ’in (Five- or.Seven-String Fingerboard 
Zither) Tomb Figure, Han Dynasty (206 B.C. — 220 A.D.) 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 36.12.11 (Fletcher Fund, 


1935) 
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of sixteen figures in a set that includes 
acrobats, dancers, and clapping figures. 
The only figure in the group that 
corresponds in size and garb to the 
ch’in player is one who kneels and holds 
a trapezoidal object just below his or 
her mouth (Plate 4). The object in 
question looks like a pai-hsiao (raft 
of pipes, Drawing 13), although signs 
of delineated bamboo pipes are lacking 
as were strings on the terra cotta ch'in, 
The matched playing positions and 
clothing of the two figures suggest an 
actual ensemble of ch'in (fingerboard 
zither) and pai-hsiao (raft of pipes) 
in the Han dynasty. 

One could argue that the chin, 
particularly in painting since Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644 A.D.), is the musical 
instrument most often depicted in 
Chinese art. It was said to be the favorite 
instrument of Confucius and thus became 
that of the long-powerful Confucian 
literati. Its music, thought to create 
balance and concord among the cosmic 
forces, appealed also to the Taoists. 
As early as the second century B.C., 
artists depicted scholars with chin 


surrounded, sometimes dwarfed, by 
towering moutains, pines, or waterfalls. 

Figures on an early Han bronze 
mirror include a chin player in a wooded 
landscape (Plate 5). The tapered finger- 
board of the ch’in shows clearly. The 
kneeling musician holds his long, narrow 
instrument in his lap while one of the 
two listeners seems to clap his hands 
and the other inclines his head respectful- 
ly toward the musician. 

Han art, in addition to establishing 
an early date for the Chinese tradition 
of integrated performing arts, also clarifies 
the contrasting roles of the two types 
of long zither. Generally speaking, the 
se was an instrument for secular entertain- 
ment, the ch'in an instrument for 
exploring the possibilities of sound and 
the mysteries of natural law. It is not 
surprising that clear representations of 
both se and ch’in occur for the first 
time in art of the Han dynasty, the 
dynasty that revived the Confucian 
tradition which promised concord among 
all things: 

I will set your zithers before you; 

And all shall be peaceful and good.” 


NOTES 


Preface 


l A volume on Chinese music will be added to the existing multi-volume work Musikgeschichte in 


Bildern, various editors (Leipzig: 


VEB Deutscher, various dates); Répertoire International 


d’Iconographie Musicale of the Research Center for Musical Iconography, New York, plans to 


include Chinese data in the future. 


2 Chou Wen-chung, “Chinese Historiography and Music: Some Observations.” Musical Quarterly 


LXII no. 2 (April 1976), pp. 218-40. 


3 Helen Fernald “Ancient Chinese Musical Instruments Depicted on Some of the Early Monuments 
in the Museum,” Pennsylvania University Museum Journal 17 (December 1926), pp. 325-371. 

4 For a list of these museum collections see Appendix D. 

5 The Chinese “eight sonorous bodies” are: bamboo; earth (clay); gourd; metal; silk; skin; stone; 
and wood. The four Sachs-Hornbostel categories are: idiophones (consisting of elastic material 
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Plate 4. Seated Musician with Pai-hsiao (Raft of Pipes) Tomb Figure, 
Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 36.12.1 (Fletcher Fund, 1935) 
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llery of Art 


or Seven-String Fingerboard Zither) 
.C. ~ 220 A.D.) 


Detail of Bronze Mirror Han Dynasty (206 B 
Freer Gallery of Art 35.13 Courtesy of the Freer Ga 


Plate 5. Seated Musician with Ch'in (Five- 
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such as metal or wood capable of producing sound); membranophones (in which stretched skin 
is the sound-producing agent); aerophones (wind instruments); and chordophones (string instru- 
ments). 

6 For example, Robert van Gulik’s The Lore of the Chinese Lute and his Hsi K ang and His Poetical 
Essay on the Lute are treatises on the long zither, ch’in, not the “lute.” The “lute” on exhibition 
at the Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art also is a ch'in, a gift from van Gulik. The “guitar” described 
in the records of Accession Number 23.180.4, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, is not a guitar 
but a p’i-p‘a (lute). 

7 See Carl Sachs, “Terminology,” The History of Musical Instruments (New York: Norton,'1940; 
reprint ed., Norton, 1968), pp. 454-467. 

8 Laurence Picken, “The Origin of the Short Lute,” Galpin Society Journal (1955), pp. 3242. 
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The Role of Han Dynasty Texts in 
the Development of Chinese Fiction 


William H. Nienhauser, Jr. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Han dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) 
was a period of significant intellectual, 
social, and political change in China. It 
witnessed the unification of a fragmented 
nation during the second century B.C., 
which was paralleled by a prosperity at 
court and in the capital city of Ch’ang-an 
previously unknown in China. Literature 
reflected the court’s patronage — the 
highly euphuistic fu RR (rhymeprose) was 
the dominant genre. Confucianism 
became the state ideology and the first 
careful attempts to codify the textual 
legacy of the previous dynasties were 
made. By the onset of the first century 
B.C., the court had overextended itself 
beyond the borders of Han China in 
numerous military excursions. Do- 
mestically, economic and social problems, 
heightened by the expense of a colonial 
foreign policy, came to a head during the 
rule of several emperors at the end of the 
first century, leading to a violent 
interregnum of about a generation which 
ended when Liu Hsu 3% (6 B.C.-57 
A.D.) reestablished the Han suzerainty in 
25 A.D. 

In part resulting from increased 
literati contact with the common people 
during this unrest, the Latter Han era 


(26-220 A.D.) saw an increase in yieh-fu 
# ff (popular ballad) elements in its 
verse and the establishment of the five- 
word poetic line. A decline in central 
control similar to that of the first century 
B.C. began about 100 A.D. By the 
mid-century, Confucianism was giving 
way to more liberal ways of thought 
reflected in the literature and lifestyles of 
many late Han literati. 

The question of whether “consciously 
creative fiction’ existed during this period 
has been much argued.! Most traditional 
assessments have focussed on a work’s 
contents, often distinguishing shih & 
(substantial or true) texts or sections 
thereof from those that were hsi Ht 
(empty [of substance] or false). Hsiao- 
shuo was sometimes considered to be the 
hsü leftovers from more reliable histories 
(Wang, 1983, p. 34, for example). This 
approach has generally led to the 
conclusion that fiction as such did not 
exist during the Han. Moreover, Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien AB (c. 145-c. 87 B.C.) has been 
called a “realist historian.” He weighed 
his sources carefully and usually — but 
not always — rejected the hsi materials. 
Yet it is important to recall (1) that the 
historiography of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s time 
allowed the admission of a considerable 
amount of what we would consider 
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fantasy today,” and (2) that history is 
not real, but merely one type of narrative 
capable of presenting the truth. It has a 
narrative structure, conventions, and 
techniques just as fiction does. Where 
there is a diachronic or synchronic 
relationship between the structures, 
conventions, and techniques of history 
and fiction, we must take note. 

The . single most significant genre 
where these relationships can be traced 
was the chuan { , term which can be 
understood as “tradition”? or “‘commen- 
tary” and which is closely tied to a 
depiction — in some form — of an 
individual’s life.” It is often translated as 
“biography.” Burton Watson provides an 
interesting observation, which may Serve as 
a basis for subsequent discussion of the 
independence of fiction as a concept in 
the Han (Watson, 1958, p. 74): 


. . more often the historian of this 
early [pre-Ch’in] period appears as a 
kind of seer or prophet, an adviser who 
dramatizes his point with strange tales 
of the past. . . [he] was connected with 
affairs of divination and the keeping of 
records (or perhaps we might better 
say legends) of the past, and was close 
to the ruler, acting often as advisor and 
moral counselor. 


Although Watson is referring to pre-Ch’in 
historians here, much of what he says also 
applied to Ssu-ma Ch’ien, who, like other 
Han historians such as Pan Ku, learned 
much from the rhetoricians of the Warring 
States era. Works like the Chan-kuo ts’e 
or the Yen-tzu ch'unchu TÆ, in 
fact, were important historical sources. 
And Ssu-ma Chien himself certainly 
understood their methods of storytelling 
as illustrated in the following passage 
from the Shth-chi itself (Ma, 1983, v. 6, 
ch. 127, pp. 3267-68; Watson, 1961, pp. 
77-78): 


Surely, gentlemen, you have 
observed the rhetoricians and orators. 
All their plans and schemes are simply 
the products of their own minds. But 
if they merely blurted out their own 
ideas they could never capture the 
imagination of the miler. Therefore 
they always begin their speeches by 
discussing the kinds of antiquity and 
open their orations with a description of 
ancient, times. In setting forth their 
schemes and plans they make up 
elaborate tales about the successes of 
the former kings or tell about their 
failures in order to move the ruler to 
admiration or fear and thereby achieve 
their objective. When it comes to 
talking exaggerated and imposing 
nonsense, as you pul it, no one can 
match them. Yet if one wishes to 
strengthen the state, msure the success 
of the miler, and fulfill his duty as a 
loyal minister, he must resort to ‘such 
means or his words will never be 
heeded. 


These techniques of exaggeration — and 
even fabrication — have been noted by 
numerous critics of the Shih-chi (see, for 
example, Kao Heng, 1957) and include 
(1) the creation of speeches, often 
intended to aid in characterization, but 
sometimes almost literary pieces in 
themselves (Watson, 1962, p. 50), (2) the 
use of motifs, and (2) the tendency to 
“shape” a portion of the text to bring it 
into conformity with a parallel biography 
or conventionalized view, especially in the 
standard historical works. These 
techniques, which aimed for a kind of 
psychological truth seyond “historical 
fact,” are more common in the lieh-chuan 
section than any other. 

Moreover, authors of the tsa-chuan 
Ht is (“miscellaneous biographies”), those 
arranged in no particular order or even 
independently, as opposed to the lieh- 
chuan FI or “biographies arranged [in 
pairs],” who were free from the 
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restrictions of trying to present a 
historical type as in the standard histories, 
had an opportunity to develop characters 
who seemed more real (Ch’eng Ch’ien-fan, 
1981). 

Indeed, for the Han a classification of 
hsiao-shuo genres seems difficult and 
unnecessary. There are probably no pure 
“stories” created solely from the author’s 
imagination, just a number of narrative 
techniques, structures, and conventions 
which we would associate today with 
fiction. Hu Ying-lin 4 BR (1551-1602) 
noted this homogeneity of early hsiao- 
shuo several centuries ago: 


Fiction belongs to the school of the 
philosophers [tzu]. But when it 
discusses abstract principles and the 
Tao, perhaps it approaches the classics, 
or in some types commentaries [to the 
classics}; when it narrates events, 
perhaps it has much in common with 
the histories, or in some cases with 
records and traditions.... (Hu, 1958, 
ch. 29, p. 374). 


A similar tripartite division: has been 
suggested elsewhere (Nienhauser, 1985) 
and can be seen in the following 
discussion of specific Han works. 

Before turning to the texts of Han 
fiction themselves, however, three general 
problems — all relating to authenticity — 
need some comment. First, many of the 
works which were considered Han- 
dynasty hsiao-shuo have been lost to us. 
Second, among those extant Han works 
listed as hsiao-shuo in various bibli- 
ographies beginning in the Han era itself 
are not fiction in our understanding of the 
term. Third, among those “Han fictional 
works” extant there are numerous 
problems in dating entire texts (such as 


Yen Tan-tzu) or certain parts of them - 


(such as portions of the Shen-i ching). 
Some scholars would no doubt question 


any attempt to classify Han fiction before 
the exact corpus of materials have been 
more carefully fixed.* Nevertheless, each 
of the arguments made in the discussion 
below, though necessarily tentative, 
acquires its validity from more than one 
single text; their refinement must await 
further studies in textual history. Thus 
the following list of twelve works 
(arranged in approximate chronological 
order) would be considered by many 
scholars (Wang P’ei-yuan, 1983, pp. 
36-37, for example) to be reliable Han 
works related to fictional development. 
The discussion below, therefore, will be 
restricted to a consideration of these 
works: 

l. Shth-chi 22 (Records of the 
Grand Historian) completed by Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien c. 100 B.c. 6 

2. Han Shih wai-chuan #374 (Un- 
official Traditions of the Han Version of 
the Book of Songs) by Han Ying R 
from the second century B.C.;’ 

3. Hsin-hsit # Fe (Newly Arranged 
[Old Stories]} edited by Liu Hsiang 
Bil (c. 79-6 B.C.);8 

4. Shui-yüan #3 (A Garden of 
Persuasions) edited by Liu Hsiang? 

5. Lieh-nü chuan ïi) tr (Biographies 
of Model Women) by Liu Hsiang;!* 

6. Han-shu %&# (History of the Han 
Dynasty) by Pan Ku (32-92 A.D.),"! 

7. Yüeh-chüeh shu REE (Book on 
the Culmination of Yueh) by Yüan K’ang 
# (fL 40 A.D.);?? 

8. Wu Yüeh ch’un-ch’u AREF 
(Spring and Autumn Annals of the States 
of Wu and Yueh) by Chao Yeh # A (fl. 
40 A.D.);}3 

9. Shen-i ching MR (Classic of the 
Spiritual and Unusual) probably from the 


first century A.D.;"* 


10. Shu-wang pen-chi WEAR (Basic 
Annals of the Kings of Shu) by an 
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unknown writer of the second century 
AUD 

11. Lieh-hsien chuan ziji (Biogra- 
phies of Model  Transcendants), 
anonymous, c. 150 A.D.;'¢ 

12. Yen Tan-tzu ite J7}7 (Prince Tan 


of Yen) written by an unknown author . 


during the latter part of the Han.!” 

The discussion will moreover be divided 
into three categories of classical-language 
fiction — similar to those noted by Hu 
Ying-lin above — biographical, rhetorical, 
and supernatural. 


U. BIOGRAPHICAL FICTION 


Liu Hsiang is a major figure in the 
transmission of early fiction, as we have 
seen. Although primarily an editor, his 
extractions of “stories”? from the earlier 
classical, philosophical, and historical 
texts illustrates that the importance of 
these works to early fiction was apparent 
to Liu. This rearrangement also drew the 
attention of later authors to these works 
and their techniques. His Hstn-hsii, which 
will be discussed in more detail below, 
provides a biographical anecdote for 
analysis: 


When Sun Shu-ao was a child he 
[once] went out to play. Seeing a 
snake with two heads, he killed and 
buried it. When he had returned home 
he wept. His mother asked him why, 
and he replied: “I have heard that one 
who sees a two-headed snake will die. 
Just now I saw one. J am afraid PU 
leave you and die,” 

‘Where’s the snake now?” his 
mother asked. 

‘“I was afraid other people would 
also see it, so I killed it and buried it.” 

“I have heard,’ his mother said, 
“That one who hides his virtue will be 
blessed by heaven. You will not die.” 

When he had grown he was made 
Chief Minister of Ch’u. Before he was 


installed, the people had faith in his 
humanity. (Lu, 1984, ch. 1, p. 6). 


Although Liu Hsiang may intend this 
ancedote to function didactically in the 
Hsin-hsit, the piece also illustrates a basic 
technique common to biographies from 
earliest times in both China and the West, 
as Plutarch (c. 46-c. 120 A.D.) explains 
in the introduction to his life of 
Alexander: 


. I only desire the readers not 
to blame me though I do not declare all 
things at large, but brieZly touch divers, 
chiefly in those their noblest acts and 
most worthy of memory. For they 
must remember, that my intent is not 
to write histories, but only lives. For, 
the noblest deeds do not always show 
men’s virtues and vices, but oftentimes 
a light ‘occasion, a word, or some sport 
makes men’s natural dispositions and 
manners appear more plain, than the 
famous battles won, wherein are slain 
ten thousand men, or the great armies, 
or cities won by siege and assault. For 
like as painters or drawers of pictures, 
which make no account of other parts 
of the body, do take the resemblances 
of the face and favour of the 
contenance, in the which consisteth the 
judgment of their manners and 
disposition: even so they must give us 
leave to seek out the signs and tokens 
of the mind only, and thereby show the 
life of either of them, referring you 
unto others to write the wars, battles, 
and other great things they did. (Turner, 
1963, p. 281) 


The most memorable “light occasion” in 
Plutarch’s biography of Alexander is no 
doubt his taming of the mighty charger 
Bucephalus at the conclusion of which 
his father, Philip, exclaimed that 
Macedonia was too small a kingdom for 
such as his son. Similarly Sun Shu-ao’s 
action as a child, a “token of his mind,” 
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and the obvious proliferation of the story 
among the people, is said to have made his 
entrance to high position in Ch’u easier.'® 

This technique is a favorite one of 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, the greatest narrative 
writer in early Chinese history as well as 
the single most influential writer for all of 
classica-language fiction. Thus Ch’en She 
ki #4 is shown to have ambition (ch. 48) 
and Hsiang Yü 382% (d. 20 B.C.) to be a 
naturally. talented lad who had difficulty 
carrying tasks through, and Chang Liang 
if} intent on revenging the fall of his 
state (Han ġġ ) to the neglect of basic filial 
duties. He uses it often to establish 
negative character traits, too, as in Sun 
Wu’s RA execution of King Ho-lu RE 
fm (725-702 B.C.) of Wvs favorite 
concubines or Wu Ch’i’s RE murder of 
his wife — both acts done to impress 
potential patrons. 

And the device is employed in reverse 
in the Shih-chi in the biography of Han 
Hsin #&{2 (ch. 92) where Han’s reputed 
cowardness, shown in the famous 
encounter where he is ‘‘forced’’ to crawl 
between a potential adversary’s legs rather 
than to fight him, allows Han to surprise 
and defeat Lung Chii ##H. Time and 
again a favorite motif such as an old 
wastrel testing a younger man of promise 
(cf. Hou Ying’s #4 , trying Lord Hsin- 
ling’s patience) appears. 

The use of such anecdotes may be 
seen as attempts by the historian to 
employ less verifiable or eyen “‘created”’ 
situations and dialogues in support of a 
historical point which he feels is valid. 
Although the overall charaterization 
produced is usually, in the opinion of the 
historian, a valid historical one, this 
creation is obviously linked as well to the 
development of fiction. When “the 
created? dominates a biography — 
especially in the form of speeches — we 


often have a piece related to (rhetorical) 
fiction. When it does not, we have 
biographical or, in some cases, super- 
natural, fictions. 

The following description of Chang 
T'ang “2%; (d. 116) provides an example: 


Chang T’ang was a native of Tu. 
His father worked as an aide in the city 
government of Ch’ang-an. Once his 
father went out and left Chang T’ang, 
who was still a young boy at the time, 
to mind the house. When he returned 
he discovered that a rat had stolen a 
piece of meat. He was furious and beat 
Chang T’ang for his neglience. Chang 
T'ang set about digging up the rat’s 
hole, caught the rat, and recovered what 
was left of the piece of meat. He then 
proceeded to indict the rat, beat it to 
find out its story, wrote out a record as 
if tt had responded, compared it with 
the evidence, and drew up a proposal 
for punishment. After this he took the 
rat and the meat out into the yard, 
where he held a trial, presented the 
charges, and crucified the rat. When his 
father saw what he was doing and 
examined the documents he had drawn 
up, he found to his astonishment that 
the boy had carried out the whole 
procedure like a seasoned prison 
official. After this he set his son to 
writing legal documents. (Ma, 1983, v. 
6, ch. 122, p. 3166-67; translation 
revised from Watson, v. 2, p. 426) 


This anecdote defies historical verifica- 
tion, but prepares the reader for Chang’s 
eventual success as a lawmaker and high 
official. Despite the impressive legal 
(forensic) talents acclaimed by his father, 
this piece also illustrates the traits that led 
to his downfall. To make up for his initial 
neglience, Chang is excessively harsh in his 
crucifiction of the rat. 

In other biographies Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
portrays a man’s character through ‘“‘his 
own” words as in Lin Hsiang-ju’s Agt 
discussion of his motives for avoiding Lien 
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P'o g after the latter threatened to 
provoke Lin when they next met: 


His [Lin’s] retainers thereupon 
admonished Lin simultaneously saying: 
“We left our relatives to serve you, Sir, 
because we admired your lofty justice. 
Now you -have the same rank as Lien 
P’o, but when he insulted you publicly 
you fearfully avoided him. Your dread 
was too much. Even a common man 

_ would be ashamed of this, let alone a 
general and minister! We are unworthy 
and beg to resign. 

Lin Hsiang-ju firmly stopped them 
saying: “How would you compare Lien 
to the King of Ch’in?”’ 

“He’s not as good as the king,” 
they replied. 

“Despite the majesty that sur- 
rounds the King of Ch'in, I berated 
him in his own audience chamber and 
insulted his entire court. Now, although 
I am a foolish old nag, how could I fear 
General Lien. Yet I consider the reason 
why mighty Ch’in dare not mobilize her 
armies against Chao is simply that we 
both are here. But if two tigers fight 
one another, they can’t both survive. 
The reason why I act thus is to put the 
state’s needs first and private feuds 
last.” 

When Lien P’o heard of this, he 
bared his flesh and carried a branch of 
thorns on his back; accompanied by 
his retainers he went to Lin Hsiang-ju’s 
gate to confess his errors, saying, “Iam 
rustic, mean man. [ did not realize your 
magnanimity could extend to this 
point.” 

In the end they rejoiced together 
and swore blood brotherhood. (Shih- 
chi, v. 5, ch. 81, pp. 2465; translation 
modified from Kierman, 1962, p. 30) 


Instead of describing Lin MHsiang-ju’s 
loyalty to his state — telling of it — 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien demonstrates it through 
this highly dramatic misunderstanding of 
Lien P’o and Lin Hsiang-ju’s explication 
of it in his own words. 


Ssu-ma Ch’ien also uses dialogue, 
undoubtedly created or recreated by the 
author himself, in order to allow one 
character to assess another. A remarkable 
example of this is the verbal portrait Han 
Hsin provides Liu Pang of his adversary 
Hsiang Yü: 


. . . | once served Hsiang Yu, and I 
would like to tell you what sort of 
person he is. When Hsiang Yu rages and 
bellows it is enough to make a thousand 
men fall down in terror. But since he is 
incapable of employing wise generals, all 
of it amounts to no more than the 
daring of an ordinary man, 

When Hsiang Yu meets people, he 
is courteous and thoughtful. His 
manner of speaking is gentle and, if 
someone is ill or in distress, he will 
weep over him and give him his own 
food and drink. But when someone he 
has sent upon a mission has achieved 
merit and deserves to be honored and 
enfeoffed he will fiddle with the seal of 
investiture until it crumbles in his hand 
before he can bring himself to present it 
to the man. This sort of kindness 
deserves to be called merely womanish! 
(Ma, 1983, v. 5, ch. 92, pp. 2629; 
Watson, 1961, v. 1, p. 211, transl.) 


The use of his soliloquy is more complex. 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien is able to use it for three 
distinct purposes. First, it fits perfectly 
into his narrative of Han Hsin, providing 
convincing evidence of Han’s value to Liu 
Pang, who subsequently relies on Han for 
much of his strategy in overcoming Hsiang 
Yü. Han Hsin shows himself to be a 
discerning judge of men, but he -also 
insinuates that he expects quicker 
recognition and reward from Liu Pang 
than Hsiang Yii was wont to give. Perhaps 
this also foreshadows Han Hsin’s eventual 
execution as a result of one of the many 
ambitious:schemes for revolt he was later 
involved in. Second, :n typical indirect 
fashion, Ssu-ma Ch’ien provides his own 
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most penetratirig assessment of a 
character (Hsiang Yū) in a chapter not 
devoted to that individual and in words 
that are not his own. This technique 
provides verisimilitude and is not unlike 
efforts by later storytellers to ground 
their narratives in fact of some sort. 
Third, the speech depicts Liu Pang himself 
antithetically. Each fault Han Hsin 
detects in Hsiang Yii is elsewhere shown 
to be one of Liu Pang’s strengths: for 
example, it is Liu who can command 
generals as Han Hsin himself later admits: 


The emperor [Liu Pang] was once 
casually discussing with Han Hsin the 
relative abilities of his generals and 
ranking them in order. 

“About how many soldiers could a 
person like myself command?” asked 
the emperor. 

“Your majesty would not exceed 
the hundred thousand class,” replied 
Han Hsin. 

“And what about yourself?” 

“As for me, the more the better!” 

“If the more the better,” laughed 
the emperor, “How is it that you 
became my prisoner?” 

“Your majesty cannot, command 
soldiers,” replied Han Hsin, “But you 
are good at commanding generals, That 
‘is why I have become your prisoner 
....” (Ma, 1983,v.5,ch. 92, p. 2645; 
Watson, 1961, v. 1, pp. 229-30, transl.) 


Although much of the Skih-chi has been 
selected from earlier works and edited by 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, even his arrangement of 
separate anecdotes or narratives shows a 
skill not unrelated to more complete plot 
construction by subsequent authors of 
fiction. Goodrich (1981-83) has 
demonstrated this talent in his study of 
the “Wu Ch’i lieh-chuan” RE 4 (ch. 
65) and it is also evident in the 
“Biography of Lord Hsin-ling’’ (ch. 77). 
The biography begins with a brief account 


of the lord’s ancestry and the current 
political situation in his home state of 
Wei %. It then moves to a story of the 
lord playing draughts with his king during 
which an invasion was reported (this 
motif of ministers or generals engaged in 
playing a game while battles rage, 
designed to show their nonchalance under 
pressure, recurs often in early history and 
semi-history). In this case it was Lord 
Hsin-ling’s personal intelligence network 
which allowed him to remain calm and 
which caused the king to subsequently 
mistrust him. This is followed by an 
anecdote involving an old man of seventy 
named Hou Ying who served as a 
gatekeeper in Wei. When Lord Hsin-ling 
pays a courtesy visit to Hou and invites 
him to a feast, Hou repeatedly tests the 
lord by insulting and provoking him. 
Finally satisfied, Hou Ying serves the lord 
ably and loyally thereafter. This passage 
is again constructed from two rather 
standard historical motifs: that of a man 
of mean station having great wisdom 
previously yndetected by all but the most 
discerning patron, and that of a retainer 
placing a lord on trial before agreeing to 
serve him (cf. Ching K’o or Yii-jang). 

The narrative then presents an 
account of the attack by Ch’in on Chao. 
Wei is asked to come to Chao’s aid. The 
king of Wei refuses, but Lord Hsin-ling 


-entreats him repeatedly. Finally the lord 


decides to lead his own retainers to battle 
independently. Hou Ying shows him how 
futile this would be and aids him in 
deceiving the general of the Wei armies so 
that these troops are committed to battle. 
After defeating Ch’in, Lord Hsin-ling 
decides to stay in Chao, where he is well 
received. An anecdote concerning the 
lord and his brother-in-law, Lord F’ing- 
yuan, another famous patron of retainers, 
follows. Finally, Lord Hsin-ling returns to 
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Wei to thwart an attack on that state by 
Ch’in, before permanently losing favor in 
Wei and ending his life through four years 
of dissolute living. 

Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s contribution lies not 
only in the skillful arrangement of what 
were no doubt disparate passages in his 
sources, but also in the creation of 
transitions for them. In almost every case 
it is one of the lower-class fellows Lord 
Hsin-ling has befriended whose advice 
stimulates movement from one section of 
the biography to another, thus high- 
lighting the importance of the lord’s 
ability to perceive and put to use such 
valuable underlings. Often the assessments 
of the lord — especially in the third 
section of the biography when the lord’s 
relations with Hou Ying serve to 
characterize himself — are reported 
through the eyes of one of these ignoble 
sages. The material here is substantially 
that of the biographer-historian, but the 
techniques are to a great part those of the 
master story-teller. 

A final literary technique of note is 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s use of a foil, especially 
in parallel biographies. Several sharply 
contrasting pairs come to mind: Meng-tzu 
%7 and Tsou Yen $47 (in ch. 74), Lin 
Hsiangju and Lien P’o (ch. 81), Chao She 
#245 and his mother (ch. 81), Liu Pang 
and Hsiang Yu, especially in the banquet 
at Hung-men %FĦ (ch. 7), and Liu Ching 
Bla and Shu-sun Tung AA Ñ (ch. 99). 
In the last mentioned, although both men 
are “loyal followers” of Kao-tsu, their 
different reactions to authority are shown 
in minor. but symbolic acts. Liu Ching 
refuses to change his clothes when asked 
to before seeing the emperor on the 
grounds that it is not his appearance 
which matters. Shu-sun T’ang, on the 
other hand, changes his garments without 
any request that he do so because he had 


heard the emperor was not fond of 
Confucian scholars or their long robes. 

Although later biographical fiction 
certainly owes much to the Shih-chi and 
its author, other Han works were also of 
some importance to the development of 
this genre. Though the style of Pan Ku’s 
Han-shu does not attair. the power of the 
Shih-chi, it is nevertheless of note 
especially for its attention to realistic 
details which produce the type of 
verisimilitude found later in ch’uan-cht 
fiction. Portions of his biography of Su 
Wu A (c. 140-60 B.C.) will serve as an 
illustration. The narrative is joined after 
Su Wu has become a captive of the 
Hsiung-nu chieftain. ‘Wei Li @@ , a 
Chinese who had gone cver to the Hsiung- 
nu side earlier, is assigned the task of 
securing Su Wu’s surrencer: 


The Shan-yü ordered Wei Li to 
summon Su Wu for the sentencing, but 
Su Wu said to Ch’arg Hui and the 
others, “I have betrayed the trust placed 
in me and brought cishonor to my 
mission — with what ace could I go 
back and report to the Han?” Then he 
drew a knife from his girdle and stabbed 
himself. Wei Lu, startled, picked up 
Su Wu in his arms and hastened off with 
him to summon a doctor. They dug a 
pit in the ground, laid it with glowing 
embers, and placed Su Wu on top, 
stamping on his back in order to drive 
out the blood. Su Wu ceased breathing 
entirely, but after half a day his breath 
returned. Ch’ang Hui and the others, 
lamenting, placed him in a carriage and 
took him back to ther encampment. 
The Shan-yi, struck with administation 
for such honorable corduct, sent men 
morning and evening to inquire about 
Su Wy’s condition.... Su Wu gradually 
recovered. 


Despite repeated attempts to threaten or 
coddle his surrender, Su Wu remained 
adament. Finally, he was 
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. confined in a large storage pit and 
deprived of all food and drink, but there 
was a snowfall and Su Wu, lying on the 
floor of the pit, chewed up the felt of 
his garments along with the snow and 
managed to swallow it down, so that... 
he remained alive. . Eventually he 
was moved to an uninhabited region 
along the shores of the Northern Sea 
[Lake Baikal] .... He was too far away 
to draw grain from the storehouses; 
instead he dug up the burrows of field 
mice and ate the seeds of grasses stored 
in them. The rod identifying him as an 
imperial envoy he used for a staff when 
he herded his sheep, asleep or awake 
holding tight to it, until the hairs of the 
yak tail that decorated the tip had all 
dropped out. . . . Su Wu remained 
among the Hsiung-nu for nineteen years. 
When he first set out, he was a vigorous 
man in the prime of life, but by the 
time he returned, his hair and beard had 
turned completely white. (Hamshu, v. 
3, ch. 54, pp. 2461-62 and 2467; 
Watson, 1974, pp. 37-42, transl.) 


Here the descriptions of Su Wu’s recovery 
from his suicide attempt, his survival in 
the pit, and his disembowling mice to 
find grain when banished to the Northern 
Sea are not easily forgotten. They 
provide verisimilitude and the basis for 
the reader to accept the various speeches 
(obviously constructed by the author 
himself) attributed to Su Wu throughout 
the text. 

A number of controversies surround 
the date and provenance of another 
possible late Han work of relevance, the 
Yen Tan-tzu. Hu Ying-lin was one of the 
first to note the importance of the work 
to the development of fiction: 


Prince Tan of Yen in three chapters is 
the ancestor of ancient and modern 
fictional miscellaneous biographies [fsa- 
chuan].... Some literatus toward the 
end of the Han probably composed this 
book by inserting various fabulous 


stories into Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s biography 
of the assassins. (Hu Ying-lin, 1958, 
ch. 32, p. 415) : 


Hu’s general conclusions on the 
importance of the work to fiction have 
been accepted by most modern scholars 
(Wang P’ei-yian, 1983, p. 24; Franke, 
1961). The tale begins in the quise of a 
fairy tale: 


_ Prince Tan of Yen was ill-treated by 
the king of Ch’in when he was held as 
a goodwill hostage there. Troubled by 
this, the prince wanted to return home. 
The king ignored his request and said 
sarcastically, ‘If -you can make the 
crows’ heads turn white and horses 
grown horns, then you may leave.” 
Prince Tan gazed up to heaven and 
sighed, whereupon the crows’ heads did 
indeed turn white and the horses grew 
horns, 

The king, much against his will, 
was obliged to let the prince go. He 
built a booby-trapped bridge in the 
hope of ensnaring the prince, but the 
latter crossed the bridge safely as the 
trap failed to work. At night when 
he reached a border pass, the gate was 
closed. He imitated a cock crowing and 
the neighborhood cocks soon followed 
suit; thus the prince was able to make 
his escape. (Yen Tan-tzu, A: la-l1b; Ma 
and Lau, p. 43) 


The work is written in a laconic style, 
which suggests perhaps a written notation 
of a more elaborate oral version in which 
the details of the prince’s escape might 
have been more expansively treated. 
Indeed, Ssu-ma Ch’ierl in his comment 
on Ching K’o’s jj biography (ch. 86 — 
the parallel passage to this work) notes 
this version of the opening to have been a 
traditional, orally transmitted one. 

The remainder of the text follows the 
biography of Ching K’o rather closely, 
but adds details to the plot, speeches, and 
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even songs not found in the original, 
thereby making the characters involved 
more lifelike. For example, compare the 
treatment of T’ien Kuang MÆ , who 
introduces Prince Tan to Ching K’o, in 
the following Shih-chi and Yen Tan-tzu 
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versions respectively: 


T’ien Kuang. . . thereupon went to 
call him [the prince]. The Crown 
Prince welcomed him, led him inside, 
knelt, and dusted off the mat (for him 
to sit on). s 

Tien Kuang sat down and settled 
himself, and there was nobody around 
them. The Crown Prince moved from 
his mat (toward his visitor)” and 
requested him saying: ‘Yen and Ch’in 
cannot both stand. I should like you, 
sir, to put your mind on this fact. 

Tien Kuang replied: “Your 
servant has heard that when the unicorn 
is in its prime, it can traverse one 
thousand ff... .” (Ma, 1983, v. 5,ch. 
86, pp. 2584; revised from Bodde, 
1940, p. 37, transl.) 

+ * + * * * 

When T’ien Kuang called upon the 
prince, the latter, out of respect, 
received him next to the stairway and 


.then bowed. Once they were seated, 


Prince Tan said, “[I feel honored that] 
my teacher did not consider Yen s0 
barbarous a country and me so 
unworthy a person that he could not 
condescend to come to this lowly land. 
Yen is a poor state in the northern 
reaches near the barbarian territories, 


‘and yet you felt no shame in coming 


here, giving me the chance to wait on 
you and to look upon your jade 
countenance. This is made possible 
only through the protection of our 
country by the divine spirits of my 
ancestors, who brought you here.” 

“Eyer since my adolescence,” T’ien 
Kuang replied, “I’ve admired your lofty 
conduct and your good name. What 
instructions has the prince for me?” 

The prince advanced on his knees 
and with tears flowing said, “I was once 
held as a hostage in the state of Ch'in 


and was treated badly. Day and night 
this afflicts my mind, and it is my desire 
to take revenge on Ch’in. But if we 
compare the populations of the two 
States, Ch’in is definitely bigger; if we 
calculate the relative strength of the 
two, Yen is.again the weaker. Ild like 
to talk of alliances, but with my mind 
set on revenge I cannot. I regularly eat 
without tasting and spend the nights 
tossing in restlessness. Even if Yen were 
to perish on the same day as Ch'in, Fd 
feel as happy as if I were resurrected 
from my own ashes. I wish you could 
come up with a workable plan for me.” 

“This is a grave matter of state. 
Please permit me to think it over,” T’ien 
Kuang replied. 

Thereupon T’ien Kuang was housed 
in the finest quarters, and the prince 
had him catered to three times a day. 
He was ever solicitous of T’ien’s well- 
being. 

Three months passed, and the 
prince thought it odd that Tien Kuang 
had not brought up the matter with him 
again. Thus he called upon Tien 
Kuang and, after dismissing the servants, 
asked, “Sir, since you stooped to take 
pity on me and promised to offer me 
your good plan, I've been anxious to 
hear from you. It has now been three 
months. Do you have something in 
mind?” , 

“Even if you hadn’t come,” Tien 
Kuang replied, “Td have put myself to 
the task. But I’ve heard that a ‘good 
steed in its prime can gallop a thousand 
li at a stretch with sase. ...” (Yen Tan- 
tzu, B: la-2a; Peter Rushton in Ma and 
Lau, 1978, pp. 44-45, transl.) 


The prince’s confession of his al 
consuming revenge is a special touch 
which “rounds” the character of the 
prince in contrast to the Shth-chi where 
types or conventions are the desired goal 
of the biographies (Ch’eng Ch’ien-fan, 
1981). 

The other additions in the Yen 
Tan-tzu passage are hyperbole (the length 
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and luxury of the treatment Tien 
receives) which are typical of fictional 
accounts. This elaboration is even more 
memorable in the treatment provided 
Ching K’o by the prince: 


He then honored Master Ching by 
making him a High Dignitary and 
lodging him in a superior house. Every 
day the Crown Prince went to his door, 
offering him various sacrifices, giving 
him rare objects, at intervals bringing 
him carriages, horsemen, and beautiful 
women, and freely granting Ching K'o 
whatever he desired, so as to satisfy his 
inclinations. ... (Ma, 1983, v. 5, ch. 
86, p. 2550; Bodde, 1940, p. 30, transl.) 

* x + * * * 

On another day the prince and 
Ching K’o went to the Eastern Palace, 
where they stood by a pond and gazed 
upon the view. Ching took up pieces of 
broken tile and threw them at the frogs. 
The prince ordered a man to present 
Ching with a plate of gold nuggets, 
which he threw at the frogs. When he 
had thrown them all and was offered 
another plate he said, “It is not that I 
want to save your gold that I stop, but 
my arm has grown sore.” 

On another occasion, the two of 
them were riding out on superb horses, 
and Ching K’o said, “I’ve heard that the 
liver of such steeds makes good dishes.” 
At this the prince had one of the horses 
killed and presented the liver to Ching 
K’o., 

Some time later, General Fan of 
Ch’in, haying committed an offense in 
that state and become the object of 
its urgent pursuit, came to Prince Tan 
for refuge. The rpince entertained him 
on a terrace in Hua-yang. During the 
party the prince brought out a beauty 
skilled on the lute. Ching K’o 
remarked, “Fair are the hands of the 
lute player.” The prince offered her to 
Ching who said, “I admire only her 
hands.” The prince then had her hands 
cut off and on a jade plate offered them 
to Ching K’o. ... (Yen Tan-tzu, C: 2b- 
3b; Ruston in Ma and Lau, 1978, pp. 


46-47, transl.) 


Here again there is a fairy tale atmosphere 
to the extravagance of Ching K’o’s 
demands and even to their number — 
three. How much more memorable this 
passage is! To bring to life a man of 
extremes like Ching K’o these details are 
effective. 

Finally, let us examine the denoue- 
ment of each version: 


`.. . Ching K’o thereupon brought 
the map and presented it. The King of 
Ch’in took out the map, and when it 
was entirely (exposed), the dagger 
appeared. (At this moment Ching K’o) 
seized the sleeve of the King of Ch'in 
with his left hand, while with his right 
hand he grasped the dagger and struck 
at him. But it did not reach his body. 
The King of Ch'in, alarmed, drew 

. himself back and leaped up, so that his 
sleeve tore off. He pulled at his sword, 
but the sword was long and clung 
to its scabbard. By this time he was 
completely terrified. The sword (hung) 
vertically, and therefore he could not 
draw it out immediately. Ching K’o 
pursued the King of Ch’in, who ran 
around a pillar. All the courtiers, 
thunderstruck, hurriedly jumped up 
without thought and completely lost 
their ranks. 

According to the Ch’in laws, none 
of the courtiers who attended court in 
the hall above was allowed to bear any 
kind of weapon. The officers of the 
guard in charge of the soldiers were ali 
ranged in the hall below, and unless 
there was a summons they were not 
allowed to come up. At this moment of 
emergency, there was no time to call for 
the soldiers below. Thus Ching K’o 
pursued the King of Ch’in, while the 
latter, in a state of complete panic, 
having nothing with which to strike 
(Ching) K’o, warded him off with joined 
hands. 

At this moment an attendant 
physician, Hsia Wu-chu, struck Ching 
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K’o a blow with his bag of medicine 
which he was to have presented. The 
King of Ch’in was running around and 


around the pillar, and had completely - 


lost his wits, so that he did not know 
what he was doing. The bystanders 
then cried out, ‘Put your sword behind 
you, King!” 

(The King) did so and thus (had 
room) to pull it out. He struck Ching 
K’o with it and cut his left thigh. Ching 
K’o, being disabled, then raised his 
dagger and hurled it at the King of 
Ch'in. It missed him and hit the bronze 
pillar, The King of Ch’in struck at 
(Ching) K’o repeatedly, so that the 
latter received eight wounds. 

(Ching) K’o realized that his 
attempt had failed. He leaned against 
the pillar and laughed; then squatting 
down, he cursed the King, saying: “‘The 
reason why my attempt did not succeed 
was because I wished to carry him off 
alive. (Someone else) must be found (to 
carry out) the pledge to avenge the 
Crown Prince.’ At this point those 
about him rushed forward and killed 
(Ching) K’o. 

(Ma, 1983, v. 5, ch. 86, pp. 2553- 
2554; Bodde, 1940, pp. 34-35, transl.) 
ad x x * * * 

“Take the map and bring it 
forward,” the king said to Ching K’o. 

The king opened the map. When it 
had been completely unrolled the 
dagger appeared. Ching K’o with his 
left hand grabbed the king’s sleeve, and 
in his right hand the dagger stood poised 
before the king’s breast. Then he 
upbraided him, “‘You’ve long harried 
Yen. You cruely covet all the land 
within the four seas. There is no way to 
satisfy your greed. Though General 
Fan Yu-ch’i was without fault, you 
exterminated his entire family. I carry 
out the revenge of the entire land upon 
you. Now that the mother of the king 
of Yen is sick, we are obliged to fjnish 
our job as soon as possible. If you 
follow my orders you will live; if not 
then you will die.” 

“As this is the care,” the king said, 
“I must follow your directions, but I 


entreat you to permit me to hear some 
lute music before IJ die.” 
A song girl was called out to play 
the lute. The song went: 
An unlined garment of fine silk 
gauze 
If pulled will tear. 
A folding screen eight feet long 
Can be leaper over. 
The sword with the windlass-shaped 
pommel 
If first pushed Sack can then be 
drawn. 
Ching K’o did not understand the 
meaning of the sorg, but the king, 
following the song, first pushed back 
the scabbard and then drew his sword. 
He wrenched back from his sleeve and 
jumped over the screen to flee. Ching 
K’o took up the dagger and threw. it at 
the king. It cut an ear and struck a 
bronze pillar, striking sparks. The king 
then turned back and cut off Ching’s 
hands. Cing leaned against a pillar and 
laughed. Squatting, ne denounced the 
king: “I thought this matter could be 
handled easily, but you, knave, were 
able to fool me. I only regret having 
failed in avenging Yen and accomplish- 
ing my deed.!” (Yen Tan-tzu, C: 7a-8b, 
Rushton in Ma and Lau, 1978, p. 49, 
transl.) 


Instead of the confusion of the Shih-chi 
account, the Yen Tan-tzu version is 
carefully staged. The audience is allowed 
to overhear the final speeches of Ching 
K’o. Moreover, Ching’s flaw is inherent in 
his own code of etnics by which he 
permits the King of Ch’in a final request 
leading to the king’s escape. Details are 
also of more significance in the second 
version — the bronze pilar is perplexing in 
the Shih-chi account Conly “pillars” had 
been referred to previously), but it adds 
excitement to Ching K’o’s last effort: 
sparks fly when his dagger barely misses 
the king and this image is etched on the 
reader’s mind. Similarly, the severing of 
his hands’ may be seen as some sort of 
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gruesome retribution for those he 
demanded of the lute player earlier. 

Aside from these major biographical 
works of the Han, Lieh-hsien chuan 
(modelled on the Shih-chi biographies 
[Foster, 1974, p. 101), Yueh-chiteh shu, 
Wu Yūeh ch’un-ch’u, and Lieh-nit chuan 
are works which deserve mention if not 
analysis here. 


OI. RHETORICAL FICTION 


In the Aristotelian sense, rhetorical 
fiction would perforce be limited to 
persuasions; here, however, it will denote 
all works which focus on a linguistic 
device, often to exclusion of the 
“demands of empirical accuracy” 
(LaCapra, 1985, p. 41). 

Having begun our examination of Han 
biographical fiction with a selection 
edited by Liu Hsian, it is fitting that 
presentation of this category of Han 
fiction also begin with a passage from his 
Shut-yian, since without his editorial 


work much of Han and pre-Han fiction: 


would have been lost: 


An owl met a dove. The dove said, 
“Where are you going?” 

“To the east,” the owl replied. 

“Why?” 

“The people in my hometown 
despise my cry. Thus I am going to the 
east.” 

“If you can change your cry, this 
would be fine. If you’re not able to 
change it, even if you move to the east, 
people will still despise it!” 

(Lu, 1981, ch. 16, pp. 546-547) 


This fable is constructed simply to allow 
thè dove’s sententia — and the extended 
allegorical significance — to be presented. 
Here, as in all rhetorical fiction, the 
emphasis is not on what is said, but rather 
on the manner it is said. Different 


arrangements of the text (into different 
tropes, for example) wouid produce 
different effects (cf. the passage 
concerning the man from Sung who 
pulled up his rice plants to help them 
grow — originally very likely a joke, but 
used as a parable in Meng-tzu. 

A second passage from the Shui-yüan 
illustrates another rhetorical possibility: 


Duke P’ing of Chin asked of Shih 
K’uang,!® “I am seventy and want to 
study, but fear it is already too late.” 

“Why don’t you use a candle for 
light,” Shih K’uang replied. 

“How can a subject trifle with his 
lord?” the duke asked. 

“How could your blind subject 
trifle with his lord,” replied Shih 
K’uang. “I have heard it said that when 
one is fond of study as a youth it is like 
the light of the rising sun, if one is fond 
of study in one’s prime, it is like the 
rays of the midday sun; if one is fond of 
study in old age, it is like the gleam of a 
burning candle. Isn’t the light of a 
burning candle better than walking in 
darkness?” 

“Well said,” replied the duke. 

(Lu, 1981, ch. 3, pp. 90-91) 


Here the figure in question is something 
which resembles a heterogenium — an 
irrelevant answer to distract attention. 
In this passage, however, the irrelevant 
question arouses and attracts the atten- 
tion of the lord. 

A third example from the Shui-yiian 
depicts Wu Ch’i id (d. 381 B.C.), a man 
with a reputation for being ruthless (cf. 
Goodrich, 1981-83): 


At the time Wu Ch’i was a general 
of Wei [ # ] and attacked Chung-shan, 
among his troops was a man suffering 
from abscesses of the skin. When Wu 
Ch’i personally sucked the pus [from 
the abscesses] , the man’s mother wept. 
A bystander asked her, “Since the 
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general has treated your son like this, 
why do you weep?” 

“General Wu personally sucked 
clean the wounds of this child’s father 
and caused him to sacrifice himself at 
the battle of the Chu River. In battle 
he [marched] never turning his back 
and died. Now he has again sucked a 
wound and I don’t even know where 
this child will die in battle. This is why 
I weep!” 

(Lu, 1981, ch. 6, p. 186) 


An ironic tone informs this passage. 7° It 
portrays one of a number of incidents — 
derived from varying sources (Goodrich, 
1981-83, p. 200) — which compose Wu’s 
biography in the Shih-chi. There the 
passage is prefaced by two sentences: 


As to [Wu] Ch’i’s conduct as a 
general, he shared the same clothing and 
food as the lowest of his soldiers, he did 
not set out a mat for his repose, and on 
the march he did not mount horse or 
carriage. .He personally wrapped up and 
carried his own provisions and he shared 
the hardships of his soldiers... . 

(Ma, 1983, v.. 4, ch. 65, pp. 2209; 
Goodrich, p. 200, transl.) 


And in the Shth-chi the passage seems 
intended to bear out the rather formulaic 
claims of this preface. But here in Liu 
Hsiang’s chapter on “Fu-en” 7 (Re- 
paying Kindness), it bears an ironic tone 
— Wu Ch’i’s apparent “kindness” is 
actually a disservice to the old woman — 
perhaps suggesting Wu Ch’i’s ruthlessness. 
In terms of form, the bystander and the 
historical background merely provide a 
backdrop for the threnos or lamentation 
by the soldier’s mother. 

Another passage from the same 
chapter contrasts with this by illustrating 
a positive example of “repaying 
kindness”: 


When the Earl of Chih fought with 


Lord Hsiang of Chao below Chin-yang 
and died,* the eari’s retainer, [Pi] 
Yü-jang, became angry. His spirit was 
sufficient to make Lord: Hsiang uneasy. 
Yu-jang then lacquered his body to 
change his appearance and swallowed 
charcoal to change Lis voice. When 
Lord Hsiang was about to go out, 
Yi-jang pretended tə be dead and 
placed himself under a bridge. But 
when his team of horses started and 
wouldn’t go on, Hsiarg became uneasy 
and sent someone to look under the 
bridge to that Yu-jang was discovered. 
Because of Yu-jangs righteousness, 
Lord Hsiang did not have him killed. 

Once again Yii-janz — made to wear 
the rust-colored’ garb of a prisoner to 
atone for a robbery — went to repair 
the palace. Lord Hs:ang was [again] 
uneasy and then said it must be 
[because of] Yu-jang. Lord Hsiang had 
him held and questioned him: 

‘ “You first served the Lord of 
Chung-hang. When the Earl of Po killed 
the Lord, you not only weren't able to 
die, but even served ihe Earl. Now I 
have killed the Earl, bul you put lacquer 
on your body to cause sores, swallow 
charcoal to make yourself dumb, and 
want to kill me. How can this be so 
different from your former behavior?” 

“The Lord of Chung-hang treated 
me as an ordinary fellow,” Yu-jang 
replied, ‘So I served him as an ordinary 
fellow would. But the Earl of Chih 
brought me into his court and treated 
me like a retainer, thus this ‘retainer’ 
also acted like a retainer should!” 

“This is truly righteousness!” said 
the Lord. ‘You are a stout fellow.” 

Thereupon the Lord personally put 
him in the chariot stcrehouse and for 
three days took no liquids out of 
respect for Yu-jang. When Yu-jang 
learned of it, he took hts own life. 

(Lu, 1981, ch. 6, po. 174-175) 


The story of Yi-jang also appears in the 
Shih-chi (Ma, 1983, v. 5, ch. 86, pp. 
2538-2540; Nienhauser in Ma/Lau, 1978, 
p. 44, transl.) and the Chan-kuo ts’e 
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(1982, ch. 18, pp. 597-600). The Shui- 
yüan version is so different from both of 
these other texts as to suggest (1) a 
distinct textual provenance and (2) a 
popularity of the Stoff among storytellers 
of the day, since not only does the total 
number of speeches and incidents vary 
among these three texts, even the order 
of common incidents is not the same. 
The Shih-chi and the Chan-kuo ts’e 
versions focus on Yii-jand’s personality 
and character, however, whereas Liu 


Hsiang has trimmed passages emphasizing . 


Yi-jang himself (such as the speech he 
makes vowing revenge), and chosen to 
highlight 
message of his actions. Perhaps the key 
emendation in this regard is the ending 
which in the Shih-chi is much more 
dramatic: 


“Pye heard that an enlightened 
sovereign does not conceal the merits 
of a man,’ Yu-jang said, “and a loyal 
servant has the duty to die for his namé. 
Formerly, my lord, you pardoned me 
and there was no one in the empire who 
did not praise your magnanimity. For 
what I’ve done today, PH certainly 
suffer death, but I beseech you to let 
me strike at your robes as a gesture of 
revenge so that I can thereby die 
without regret. I don’t dare to hope for 
your consent, but am merely taking the 
liberty of disclosing what is in my 
heart.” 

Then Lord Hsiang, feeling that 
there was nothing more righteous to do, 
ordered a servant to take his robes to 
Yujang. Yu-jang drew his sword, leapt 
three times [leaping was a ritual means 
of expressing extreme grief] , and struck 
them, calling out, “Now I will be able 
to face the Earl of Chih down below!” 
Then he fell on his sword and died. On 
that day all those men of a kindred 
spirit in Chao shed tears for him. 

(Ma, 1983, v. 5, ch. 86, p. 2540; 
Nienhauser in Lau/Ma, 1978, p. 42, 


the more general didactic . 


transl.) 


Here it is-no act of Lord Hsiang which 
leads to Yi-jang’s suicide, but his own 
unswerving commitment to the Earl of 
Chih. . 

In the Hsin-hsü Liu Hsiang has also 
collected rhetorical pieces of fiction such 
as the following exemplum: 


When Pien Ch’tieh had an audience 
with Marquis Huan of Ch’i, he stood for 
a moment and said, “My Lord has an 
illness in his pores. If it is not treated, 
Pm afraid it will go deeper.” 

“I have no disease,” the marquis 
replied. 

When Pien Ch’ieh had left, Marquis 
Huan said, “The doctor is fond of 
profit. He wants to treat a well person 
to gain merit.” 

After ten days Pien Ch’ueh again 
had an audience with the marquis and 
said, “My Lord's illness in his flesh. If 
‘it is not treated, it will go deeper.” The 
marquis did not respond. When Pien 
Ch’iieh went out, he was not pleased. 

After [another] ten days, Pien 
Ch’tieh again had an audience said, ““My 
Lord’s illness in the digestive track. If 
it is not treated, it will go deeper.” 

The marquis did not respond and 
again was unhappy after Pien left. 

Ten days later Pien again had 
audience. He looked at the marquis 
from a distance and then left. The 
marquis sent someone to question him 
and Pien Ch’tieh said, “If an iliness is 
in the pores, a medicinal draught or 
salve can reach it. If it’s in the flesh, 
an acupuncture needle can reach it. If 
it’s in the digestive track, a ‘medicinal 
broth can reach it. In the bone marrow 
it is at the seat of life and nothing can 
be done. Now it’s in the bone marrow. 
Thus I made no [further] request [for 
treatment] .” 

After five days Marquis Huan’s 
body began to ache. He sent someone 
to importune Pien Ch’ueh, but Pien had 
already fled to Ch'in. Marquis Huan 
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then died. 

Therefore a good physician treats 
an illness by attacking it in the pores, 
In this matter all the treatment should 
be placed on the small points. In 
[other] matters, there is also a point of 
“being in the pores.” Therefore, the 
sages begin their work of [ruling] early. 

(Lu, 1984, ch. 2, pp. 63-64) 


Here — through the ending — a stylized 
historical account is generalized into a 
parable so that politicians may adopt its 
logic. 

Another collection of rhetorical 
fiction is Han Ying’s Han Shih wai-chuan. 
Like the Shut-yiian and Hsin-hsü this 
collection was intended as a handbook for 
students of rhetoric — James R. 


Hightower (1952, p. 2) says “they could 


study [it] to perfect their techniques of 
the apt quotation” — or for Han Ying’s 
most outstanding student, the youthful 
Liu Shun $% , King of Ch’ang-shan 
iE (Nishimura, 1963). The following 
passage recounts the advice given King 
Chuang of Ch’u ##£=2E by his consort 
Fan # (her given name is unknown — Chi 
i , translated here as “Lady,” is her 
title): . 


King Chuang of Ch’u held morning 
audience until late. Lady Fan went 
down the hall to meet him, saying, 
“How late you have dismissed court! 
Are you not hungry and tired?” 

King Chuang said, “Today I was 
listening to a loyal and worthwhile 
discourse, so that I felt neither hunger 
nor fatigue.” 


The king. said, “What are you 
laughing at?” 

The lady said, ‘For eleven years I 
have been priviledged to wait on your 
highness when you were bathing and. 
washing your hair by holding your 
towel and comb and by spreading your 
coverlet and mat. But there was never a 
time I was not sending men into Liang 
and Cheng to seek out beautiful women 
whom I could bring into your High- 
ness’s presence. There are ten of the 
same rank as myself, and two who are 
superior to me. Not that I did not wish 
to monopolize your affection, but I 
would no dare for private motives to 
keep other beauties in obscurity, and I 
want you to see more of them that you 
may be happy. Now Prime Minister 
Shen has been minister in Ch’u for 
several years, and I have never seen him 
advance a worthy man or retire an 
undeserving one. So how does he come 
to be taken for loyal and worthy?” 

At court next morning the King 
told Prime Minister Shen what Lady 
Fan had said. Prime Minister Shen 
withdrew from his place and put 
forward Sun-shu Ao. After [Sun—] shu 
Ao had governed Ch’u for three years, 
the state of Ch’u became hegemon. 

The historiographer of Ch’u, taking 
brush in hand, wrote in the records, 
“The hegemony of Ch’u was due to 
Lady Fan’s efforts.” 

The Ode says, 

The hundred plans you think of 
Are not equal to the course I 
was going to take 

Lady Fan is an example of this. 

(Lai, 1981, ch. 2, pp. 43-45; revised 
slightly from Hightower, 1952, pp. 41- 
43, transl.) 


Lady Fan said, ‘This person Your 
Highness speaks of as loyal and worthy, 
is he a guest from one of the other 
feudal lords or is he an officer of this 
country?” 

King Chuang said, “Why it is my 
Prime Minister Shen.” 

Lady Fan covered her mouth and 


laughed. 


As in most of the Han Shih wai-chuan 
anecdotes, the structure here is 
complicated by appending the Shih-ching 
quotation. But this passage is built 
essentially on two rhetorical figures. 
Lady Fan’s laughter which is an exordium 
or entrance to catch the king’s attention 
and her subsequent comparison of her 
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own relationship to the king versus that of 
Yü Ch’iu-tzu. The attribution of this 
story to the Shih-ching passage is, of 
course, spurious, but made slightly more 
relevant by the final sentence: “Lady Fan 
is an example of this.” 

One exception to the usual dis- 
jointedness of the Shih-ching quotations 
to the stories in the Han Shih wat-chuan is 
the following: 


After Ts’ui Chu had assassinated 
Duke Chuang,” he ordered the nobles 
and Great Officers to make a covenant 
with him. The covenanters all had laid 
aside their swords before entering. 
Those who did not speak quickly or 
who did not touch the blood with their 
fingers were put to death. 

Over ten men had been killed when 
it came to Yen-tzu’s turn. He raised up 
the cup of blood, and, facing Heaven, 
said with a sigh, “Alas! that Ts’ui Chu 
has been so unrighteous as to slay his 
prince!” Whereupon the covenanters 
all looked at him. 

Ts’ui Chu said to Yen-tzu, “If you 
follow me, I will share the state with 
you. If you do not help me, I will kill 
you: A straight weapon will pierce you 
and a curved one will hook you. I hope 
you will think about it.” 

Yen-tzu said, “I have heard that he 
who, being deterred by profit, is 
unfaithful to his prince lacks jen, and 
he who permits himself to be forced 
by weapons to abandon his determina- 
tion lacks courage. The Ode says, 

Luxuriant are the dolichos and 
the other creepers, 
Clinging to the branches and 
stems; 
Easy and self-possessed is the 
superior man, 
Seeking for happiness by no 
crooked ways. 
Can I be crooked, then? Straight 
weapons may pierce me and curved ones 
may hook me, but I will not change.” 
Tsui Chu said, “Let Yen-tzu go.” 
Yen-tzu got up and walked out. 


Taking the traces of the carriage 
harness, he mounted the chariot. His 
servant wanted to drive fast, but Yen- 
tzu clapped his hands and said, “Like 
the deer in the mountain forest, whose 
fate is in the kitchen, our fates are 
dependent on someone — what do they 
have to do with hasty driving?’ He 
proceeded peacefully, with calm 
demeanor, and so left. The Ode says, 

His lamb’s fur is glossy, 

Truly smooth and beautiful. 

That gentleman 

Rests in his lot and will not 


change. 
Yen-tzu is an example of this.2* 
(Lai, 1981, ch. 2, pp. 56-58; 
Hightower, 1953, pp. 51-52, transl.) 


Tsui Chu ##? is best known for the 
anecdote concerning his unsuccessful 
attempt to supress the historians of the 
state from recording his assassination of 
Duke Chuang (he killed two brothers 
before a third, who succeeded them as 
state chronicler, indicated his determina- 
tion to also record the truth, finally 
caused him to give in — one version of the 
story can be found in Lai, 1981, ch. 7, p. 
231). This passage is similar. Although 
the piece may be read as a portrait of 
Yen-tzu which is more related to 
biographical fiction, Yen-tzu’s speech, the 
didactic intent of this passage, and the 
smooth incorporation of the Shih-ching 
passages call for its inclusion here. 

Even certain biographies in the 
Shih-chi could be classified, in part at 
least, as works of rhetorical fiction. The 
anecdote of Ch’ii Yiian’s MA encounter 
with the fisherman, for example, is 
certainly rhetorical.? Similarly, the 
prefaces to Han fu such as the “Tzu-hsti” 
+ # (master Nonesuch)/“Shang-lin _ $k 
(Shang-lin Park) sequence, may be seen as 
rhetorical fictions (Hu Ying-lin, 1958, 
ch. 29, p. 375 sees them as precursors of 
works such as Han Yi’s & [768-824] 
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“Mao Ying-chuan” = 34 /@ ). 

Finally, there are some of the earliest 
“jokes” recorded in the Han-dynasty 
collection Hsiaolin s}k (A Forest of 
Laughs) by Han-tan Ch’un $f && 7 (c. 131- 
c: 222). Because of their narrative line 
and their obviously contrived nature, 
pieces such as the following may be 
considered rhetorical fiction: 


During the Han era there was a man 
who was old and childless, His family 
was wealthy and he was by nature 
mean-spirited. He dressed in old clothes 

`- and ate no meat. Before dawn he arose 
and retired at dusk. In regulatifg his 
possessions, he hoarded tirelessly, not 
daring to provide even for his own 
needs, 

Someone came to ask him for 
money. Not having any on his person, 
he went into [his home] and took ten 
cash. As he came out from the hall, he 
reduced the amount every few steps. 
When he had returned and only half the 
money was still there, he closed his eyes 
and handed it to the supplicant. 

A moment later he enjoined him, 
“IPye bankrupted myself to come to 
your aid. Whatever you do, don’t tell 
others or they'll come just as you did!” 

The old man died presently, his 
lands and home confiscated by govern- 
ment officials, his goods and wealth 
filling the imperial storerooms. 

(Wang Li-ch’i, 1981, p. 4) 


The hyperbole of the old man’s “I’ve 
bankrupted myself to come to your aid,” 
the hyperbole that underlines much 
humorous writing, permeates this piece. 
But the overall tone is sarcasm, 
emphasized by the concluding paragraph. 
Without it, we have a humorous anecdote. 
With it, a parable aiming to admonish. 

Like the tale of the unnamed old man 
here, all rhetorical pieces emphasize 
language or theme father than biogra- 
phical detail. In biographical fiction 


certain conventional mctifs are shared by 
various accounts. With the rhetorical, 


- however, the entire piece can be attached 


to nearly any person who by his life or 
reputation might fit the circumstances 
dictated by the trope or lesson to be 
shared (Hightower, 1952, pp. 2-3). 


IV. SUPERNATURAL FICTION 


The third class of Han dynasty fiction 
is the supernatural. Although the 
supernatural touches all genres of this 
period, some of the “supernatural” pieces, 
such as the following passage from the 
Shui-yiian, are not in fact really attempts 
to stress the otherworldly aspects: 


Lord Huan of Chi found an 
earthenware wine jug while having a 
well dug. Inside it was a sheep. He 
has someone question Confucius about 
it, saying it was a dog. 

Confucius said, “According to what 
I have heard, it is not a dog, but a sheep. 
The strange beings of wood [one of the 
“five elements”] are the kuei and 
the wang-liang,*" those of the water the 
dragon and the wang-hsiang,** and 
those of earth the fen-cheep.?? It is not 
a dog.” 

‘Well said,” replied the lord. 

(Lu, 1984, ch. 18, pp. 634-635) 


This passage occurs in a chapter entitled 
“Pien-wu” 344 (Distinguishing Strange 
Beings) devoted to the supernatural. The 
fictional elements of the anecdote, 
however, are more likely the staged 
response of Confucius that the discovery 
of the strange object #a (fen-sheep). It is 
the diminishing of Confucian rationalism 
in the late Han arid the Three Kingdoms 
eras which allowed the chih-kuat genre to 
eventually flourish. 

Another precursor of the chth-kua1 is 
the fantastic geography of early periods — 
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the Shen-i ching Æg (Classic of 
Immortals and Oddities) which may serve 
to represent the Han: 


Beyond the Northwest Sea lives a 
man who is 2000 /i tall. The spread 
between his feet is 1000 li. His waist 
measures 1600 Ji around, but daily he 
drinks five flagons of heaven’s liquor 
[i.e dew]. He doesn’t eat of the five 
grains, fish or meat. If unexpectedly he 
is hundred, he looks toward heaven and 
is satisfied. He is fond of wandering 
about the mountains and seas, [but] 
doesn’t harm humans or offend any of 
the myriad beasts. He was born 
together with Heaven and Earth. His 
name is “the man of no roads” fhe is 
too large for any road]; he is also called 
Jen [Humane], Hsin [Trustworthy], 
and Shen [Immortal]. 

(Wang Kuo-liang, 1985, B: 96-97) 


This passage, although obviously fictional 
in value, may not have been originally 
intended as fiction. There are no 
techniques or conventions here which are 
later shared by fiction — this excerpt and 
the Shen-i ching in general may better be 
considered as a source for early myths 
than as a work of fiction. As a 
compendium of the unusual, however, it 
did provide characters and plots for later 
works of supernatural fiction. 

Even Ssu-ma Chien has respect for 
the supernatural.*! He argues that Chia I 
Baz (201-168 B.C.) found favor with 
Emperor Wen because of his ability to 
discuss “the nature of spirited beings” 
hat 2A (Ma, 1983, v. 5, ch. 84, p. 
2525; Watson, 1961, v. 1, p. 515). An 
even clearer testimony can be found in 
an anecdote in the “Liu Hou shih-chia” 
fe iH BR (Hereditary House of the 
Marquis of Liu): 


Chang Liang was once strolling idly 
along an embankment in Hsia-p’ei when 
an old man wearing a coarse gown 


appeared. Reaching the place where 
Chang Liang was, he deliberately 
dropped his shoe down the embank- 
ment and, turning to Chang Liang, said, 
“Fetch me my shoe, young man!” 
Chang Liang, completely taken 


aback, was about to hit him, but 


because the man was old he swallowed 
his resentment and climbed down and 
got the shoe. “Put it on for me!” 
ordered the old man, and Chang Liang, 
since he had already gone to the trouble 
of fetching it, knelt respectfully and 
prepared to put on the shoe. The old 
man held out his foot and, when the 
shoe was on, laughed and went on his 
way. Chang Liang, more startled than 
ever, stood looking after him. When the 
old man had gone some distance, he 
turned and came back. “Your could be 
taught, young man,” he said. “Meet 
me here at dawn five days-from now!” 
Chang Liang, thinking all this very 
strange, knelt and replied, “I will do 
as you say.” 

At dawn five days later he went to 
the place, but found the man already 
there. “When you have an appointment 
with an old man, how is it that you 
come late?” he asked angrily. ‘Go 
away, and meet me at dawn five days 
from now, only come earlier! 7 

Five days later Chang Liang got up 
at the crow of the cock and went to the 
place, but once. more the old man had 
gotten there before him. “Why are you 
late again?” the old man asked i in ‘anger. 
“Go away, and five ` ‘days from now 
come earlier!” ~ 

Five days later Chang fang went to 
the place before half the night was 
through. After a while, the old man 
came along. ‘‘This is the way it should 
bel” he said. Then, producing a book, 
he said, “If you read. this you may 
become the teacher of kings. Ten years 
from now your fortune will rise. 
Thirteen years from now you will see 
me again. A yellow stone at the foot 
of Mount Ku-ch’eng in northern Ch’i — 
that will be I.” Without another word 
he left and Chang Liang never saw him 
again, 
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When dawn came Chang Liang 
examined the book which the old man 
had given him and found it to be The 
Grand Duke’s Art of War. He set great 
store by it and was found to be 
constantly pouring over it.... 

(Ma, 1983, v. 4, ch. 55, pp. 2084- 
2085; Watson, 1961, v. 1, pp. 135-136, 
transl.) 


Again (as with Hou Ying and Lord Hsin- 
ling above) there is the convention of 
an old, mean master putting a possible 
younger student of higher station through 
a series of humiliating tasks asa test. More- 
over, aside from the obvious fictional ele- 
ments of this passage, it coincides with the 
general type of “mystical-sage-gives-dis- 
ciple-text-of-strategy-from-Heaven”’ motif 
such as also appears in some versions of 
the Hsi-wang-mu story.” 

Finally, there is a little studied work 
entitled Shu-wang pen-chi EAH (Basic 
Annals of the Kings of Shu) which 
certainly belongs to this category. This 
text has been worked on by Yuan K’o 
(1957), but none of the existing editions 
has been carefully established.7? The 
selections and commentary below are the 
first steps towards such a critical text: 


Among those in Shu who were 
formerly called kings, there was Ts’an 
Tsung RR (Silkworm Collection), ”4 
Po Huo Ay (Cedar by Rushing 
Waters), Yi Fu Æ (Fish Duck), and 
K’ai Ming B89 (Opening;the Light). At 
this time man was in his infancy; old 
and young buttoned their clothing from 
the left [ie., were not Sinified] and 
were illiterate. They did not yet have 
rites and music. From Opening the 
Light back to Silkworm Collection there 
were in all 34,000 years. 

‘The ancestor of the Shu kings was 
called Silkworm Collection. A later 
generation was called Cedar by Rushing 
Waters. His descendant was called Fish 
Duck. These three generations each 


[lasted] for several hundred years. 
They all transformed into immortals 
and did not die. Their people also 
mostly followed their king and 
transforming [into immortals}. Fish 
Duck hunted at Chien & [Washing] 
Mountain. He became a transcendent. 
Today in a temple they worship him at 
Chien. At that time the people of Shu 
were very few. l 

Later there was a man named Tu 
Yi #£ (Cosmo Cuck [Tu is part of 
the Chinese word for cuckoo — tu 
chuan #88 — into which Tu Yü later 
changed] ). He descended from Heaven 
to Chu Ti $Æ . There was [then] a 
daughter named Li #] (Gain/Profit). 
She emerged from a well at the source 
of a stream to become Cosmo Tu’s wife. 
Then he set himself up as King of Shu 
and was designated Wang-ti ## (The 
Expectant Emperor). He established 
his government seat beneath Min $t 
(Streaked) Mountain and his [capital 
city] was called Pi By . He transformed 
the people [by teaching] and often 
went out among them. 

When the Expectant Emperor had 
amassed over one hundred years, there 
was a person in Ching #4] named Pieh- 
Hng $% (Efficacious [in Divination] 
Turtle) His corpse went away. The 
people of Ching tried to get it, but 
didn’t. Efficacious Turtle’s corpse 
followed the waters of the Yangtze . 
upstream to P’i. Then it came back to 
life. He met the Expectant Emperor 
who made him his prime minister. At 
the time water flowed out of Jade 
Mountain. It was like the flood of Yao. 
When the Expectant Emperor could not 
control it, he sent Efficacious Turtle to 
cut off Jade Mountain so that the 
people were able to gain safe ground. 
After Efficacious Turtle controlled the 
waters and left, the Expectant Emperor 
had relations with his [Efficacious 
Turtle’s}] wife. Ashamed, he considered 
his moral power slighter than that of 
Efficacious Turtle. Then he entrusted 
the state to Efficacious Turtle, gave it 
to him, and left [Shu], just as when 
Yao abdicated to Shun. Efficacious 
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Turtle then took the throne. He was 
called K’ai-ming Ti (Emperor Opening 
the Light). He had a son called Lu Pao 
Afk (Cottage Protector); he was also 
called “Opening the Light.” 

When the Expectant Emperor left, 
the cuckoos cried. Therefore, the 
people of Shu grieved at the cries of the 
cuckoo and thought of the Expectant 
Emperor. The Expectant Emperor was 
Cosmo Cuck. Heaven then let another 
come down.” 

The Opening the Light Emperors 
continued on to the fifth generation. 
When Opening the Light, named Shang 
fy (The Esteemed One) ruled, the 
appellation “emperor” was removed and 
they were again designated ‘‘kings.” 

Heaven created the five hearties for 
the king of Shu. They were able to 
move the mountains of Shu. When the 
emperor no longer had the five hearties, 
he set up a great stone. It was thirty 
feet tall, weighed twenty tons, and was 
called The Stone Ox. A thousand men 
couldn’t budge it, ten thousand couldn’t 
move it.... 

Therefore the King of Ch’in under- 
stood the King of Shu was fond of 
feminine beauty. Then he presented 
five beautiful women to the King of 
Shu. The King of Shu loved them. He 
‘sent the five hearties to receive the 
women. When they had come back as 
far as Tzu-t’ung # ye (Lofty Catalpa), 
they saw a big snake entering a hole in 
a mountain. One of the hearties pulled 
its tail, but it didn’t come out. The five 
hearties together pulled on the snake 
and the mountain then collapsed, 
crushing the five hearties. They beat 
the earth and cried out to the King of 
Ch’in. The five women, who had all 
climbed the mountain with their 
escorts, changed into stones.°* The 
King of Shu ascended a tower to watch 
for them, [but] they didn’t come. 
Therefore, it is called Wu-fu-hou T’ai 
(Waiting for the Five Women Tower). 
The King of Shu personally buried them 
[the women] and made grave mounds, 
for each bringing a myriad of stones in 
order to mark their graves. ... 


(Yen, 1979, v. 1, “Ch’tan Han 
wen,” ch. 53, pp. 413-414)? 


Aside from a mythical description of the 
“culture-giving” gods and demigods of 
early Szechwan, two of the excerpts cited 
from this text (about half of the entire — 
work is translated here) have some clear 
relation to later literature, namely the 
Expectant Emperor’s relationship to the 
cuckoo and the ellusive description of 
the King of Chins beauties. The 
Expectant Emperor taught the people of 
Shu agricultural skills and set up a 
perpetual calendar (needed for agricultur- 
al activities see Yiian K’o, 1957, p. 
234). When he left Shu after turning the 
reins of state over to Efficacious Turtle he 
retreated from the world and eventually 
transformed into the cuckoo. Each spring. 
(as a reminder to the peasants to begin 
tilling the land) the cuckoo returned to 
Shu leading the peasants to recognize him 
as the reincarnation of their former king. 
The call of the cuckoo, “Nothing would 
be finer than to go home,” has made the 
bird and this story the source of 
numerous allusions in later poetry. In the 
five hearties and five beauties tale, the 
snake in the hole may well symbolize the 
king’s fondness of sexual delights. The 
collapse of the mountain — a standard 
metaphor for the death of a ruler — asa 
result of the five hearties pulling on the 
snake certainly fits this interpretation. * 
But this version of the relations 
between Ch’in and Shu is incomplete and 
must be supplemented (see also Yuan K’o, 
1957, pp. 232-240). In passages not 
translated here, the King of Ch’in had first 
tested his counterpart in Shu by letting it 
be known he had five golden oxen 
(according to some texts these oxen 
defecated gold). The King of Shu 
petitioned Ch’in to receive them, and then 
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sent his five hearties to bring them back. 
In order to transport them into Shu, a 
road was cut in the mountains. When the 
oxen were discovered to have been a 
hoax, the King of Shu was angry. Asa 
means of appeasal, Ch’in presented him 
the five beautiful women. Thus the 
collapse of the mountain, in a literal 
sense, would have further reduced the 
natural, mountainous barriers between 
Ch’in and Shu, rendering Shu even more 
open to attack, which followed shortly 
thereafter. The use of the oxen is 
reminiscent of the wooden horse in the 
struggle between Greece and Troy, and 
the transformation of humans into stones 
is also a well known folk motif. More- 
over, the complex narrative structure, the 
indirect sexual descriptions and potential 
for allegory here tie the work closely to 
some types of later fiction. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus already in the Han dynasty the 


technique, thematic materials, and 
conventions of later fiction can be 
determined. There is even the first 


indications of later fictional genres (such 
as ch. 18 of the Shui-yuan which is a 
precursor of the chih-kuai). Moreover, 


the larger classification of fictional works - 


into biographical, rhetorical, and 
supernatural can be clearly discerned at 
this time. 

In previous studies the biographical 
and the supernatural have been noted. 
Indeed, at first glance rhetorical — by 
referring to a technique of writing — 
seems at odds with the other two content- 
based classifications. Yet as we have seen 
the subject of these works is themselves 
or better their linguistic structures — a 
bon mot or trope or irony or punch line 
about which the entire piece has been 
structured. Its neglect is related to a 
similar situation Dominick La Capra has 
pointed out in hiscory (1985, pp, 
16-17). These rhetozical works, along 
with those of the biographical and the 
supernatural, continued to be written 
throughout the development of fiction in 
the classical-language. Their emergence in 
the Han era further h-ghlights a literary 
world in which all of the preparations for 
classical-language ficcion were all 
complete. The emergence of purely 
fictional works only awaited the reemerg- 


-ence of systems of thought such as 


Hsiian-hsiteh ZÆ Neo-Taoism) which 
came during the decades surrounding the 
disintegration of the physical and 
intellectual worlds of the Han. 
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l See for example the fine summary of various approaches to the problem of early fiction by Kenneth 
J. DeWoskin in his “The Six Dynasties Chih-kuai and the Birth of Fiction,” in Chinese Narrative: 
Critical and Theoretical Essays, Andrew H. Plaks, ed. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977), 
pp. 21-52, especially 23-27 or Chauncey S. Goodrich’s more recent “Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s Biography of 
Wu Chi,” Monumenta Serica, 35(1981-1983), 197-233, especially 215-216 or the Symposium on 
the problem in CLEAR, v. 5(1983). 

2 See, for example, Wang, 1983, p. 24. 

As in the word history, many Chinese generic labels — such as chuan (see note 3) — were shared 
by history and fiction indicating further the lack of a clear demarcation between these areas in early 
times. : 

2 fea the significance of the chuan see Nienhauser, 1977. 

4 This paper is a slightly abridged version of the second chapter of a book on classical-language fiction 
under contract with E. J. Brill for the Handbuch der Orientalistik. In the Handbuch chapter some 
of the textual problems only touched upon here will be handled in more detail. 

> Wang P’ei-yiian, 1983, pp. 36-37 also includes the Lun-heng.#% by Wang Ch’ung = f (27-97) 
and the Feng-su tungi MRR by Ying Shao HERO (c. 140-c. 206) are works important to the 
Pgs aL of fiction during the Han; see also DeWoskin, 1977, p. 33, n. 9. 

6 See Nienhauser, 1986, pp. 689-692 and 720-723; for editions see Må, 1983 and Takigawa, 1957-59; 

although no complete translation exists, partial versions are numerous and the major works are 
Chavannes, 1895-1905 & 1969 and Watson, 1961. 

Although recent studies such as A. F. P. Hulsewe’s “The Problem of Authenticity of Shih-chi 123; 

the Memoir on Ta Yuan,” TP, 61{1975), 83-132 and Yves Hervouet’s “La valeur relative des textes 
du Che ki et du Han chou,” in Melanges de sinologie offerts a Monsieur Paul Demieville (Paris 
1974), pp. 55-76 have shown that a good percentage of the Shih-chi has been lost and then recopied 
from the Han-shu, for simplicity’ s sake our discussion will treat the work as if it had been composed 
by Ssu-ma Chien. 

On the fictional aspects of the Shih-chi, see especially Allen, 1981. 

1 See Lai, 1981 and Hightower, 1948 and 1952. 

8 See Nienhauser, 1986, p. 584; Lu, 1984. In 166 sections and 10 chapters this work consists 
primarily of quotations from earlier cena designed as models for contemporary behavior. There 
i no complete translation. 

? The Shui-ylan, usually read Shuo-yiian, is perhaps Liu Hsiang’s major literary work (see Nienhauser, 
1986, p. 584). Arranged by topics under twenty headings (originally in 20 chuan). . Each section is 
preceeded by a short introduction to the topic and appended by Liu’s own comments, the sources 
Liu used are diverse — some from works he had edited, some from oral literature then current, and 
some from his own imagination. Of the original 784 sections, 663 have been reconstructed under 
Tseng Kung ## (1019-1083) and Lu Wen-ch’ao atita (1717-1796Ys editorial eyes. 

10 Nienhauser, 1986, p. 584; Lieh-nu chuan, SPPY. There is a partial translation of this work by 

O’Hara (1945). 

1] See Nienhauser, 1986, pp. 645-647. On the importance of the Han shu as a source for Han history, 
see note 4 above. Watson, 1974, is the most complete translation. 

12 See Nienhauser, 1986, pp. 960-961. n 

13 See Nienhauser, 1986, pp. 908-909. 

14 This work, in two chapters and nine sections, has been modeled on the Shan-hai ching. See also 
Franke, 1961 and Wang Kuo-liang, 1985. Neither scholar is able to date this work as definitely 
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from the Han period, Our dating follows Wang, 1983. 

15 The Shu-wang pen-chi is a very laconic text (only three folio pages in the Ch tan Han wen edition) 
which relates the mythical origins of Szechwan. No translations of this work are known to the 
author. 

16 Attributed to Liu Hsiang (see Nienhauser, 1986, p. 584 and 566-567), the work is certainly not 
from his hand. A work by the same name is cited in Wang Ps 3% (c. 89-c. 158 A.D.) commentary 
on the Chu-tzu and thus the work probably can be dated to about this time. It consists of seventy 
brief hagiographies of Taoist adepts who achieved immortality and is important in its influence on 
later Taoist collections such as the Shen-hsien chuan Hila . The work is sometimes seen as a 
forerunner of chih-kuai; influence from the Shih-chi biographies (Foster, 1974, p. 10) has also been 
noted. There is a French translation by Kaltenmark (1953). 

17 Wang, 1983, p. 28 calls this work and the Shen ching the only extant complete works of Han 
hsiao-shuo. This is, however, still a very controversial conclusion. Conventionally assigned to 
periods varying from pre-Han to the late fifth century A.D., we follow Wang and Yu Chia-hsi’s 
claim in the Ssu-k’u ch'tan-shu tsung-mu t'i-yao pien-cheng (OR: BRE ESS that it is of Han 
provenance. There are translations by Herbert Franke, (Prinz Tan von Yer [Zurich, 1969] and 
Peter Rushton (in Ma/Lau, 1978). See also Nienhauser, 1986, pp. 930-931. 

18 The Tso-chuan account of Sun Shu-ao does not include this anecdote, the source of which I have 
been unable to locate. . 

19 Shih K’uang was a music master of the state of Chin during the Warring States era. His conversa- 
tions with Duke P’ing of Chin are often recorded in the Shui-yizan. 

20 On irony, satire and wit in early literature see David Knechtges, “Wit, Humcr and Satire in Early 
Chinese Literature,” Monumenta Serica, 29(1970-1971), 79-98 and Timoteus Pokora, “Ironical 
Critics at Ancient Chinese Courts (Shih-chi, 126),” Oriens Extremus, 20(1973). 49-64. 

21 Lord Hsiang or Chao Wu-hsiieh gg 4x44 plotted with leaders of Han and Wei to annihilate the Earl of 
Chih during the battle at Chin-yang in 473 B.C., see Ch’un-ch ta Tao-chuan chin-chu chin-shih ik 
Moe +e, Li Tsung-t’ung 2524 , ed. (Taipei: Shang-wu, 1982), v. 3 (of 3), pp. 1500-1501. 
Thereafter, the Lord made a drinking cup of the Earl’s skull. 

22 As Hightower (1953, p. 42, n. 4) notes, similar but not identical passages in Hsin-hsit (Lu, 1984, 
ch. 1, pp. 8-9) and Lieh-ntt chuan (1: 8a-b) give Yü Ch’iu-tzu REF as the minister’s name. Lai 
(1981, ch. 22, p. 44, n. 4) has postulated that Shen is in fact Yu, Shen being the clan name or name 
of the fief. 

23 Details of this assassination can be found in the Tso-chuan (see Ch’un-chitu Tso-chuan chin-chu 
chin-shih, Li Tsung-t’ung, ed. [Taipel: Shang-wu, 1982], v. 2 [of 3], pp. 933-938). 

24 Cf, also similar passages In Yen-tzu ch’un-ch’tu, 5.Sb-7a; Lit-shih ch’un-cn’iu, 20: 7a-8a; and 
Hsin-hsi, ch. 8, pp, 269-270. 

25 The style of the entire biography has been compared to that of Ch’u Yuan’s own writings. This, 
along with the empathy Ssu-ma Ch’ien seems to have for a man in a situatioa similar to his own, 
have caused the work to be included in various collections of primarily literary works, such as the 
Ku-wen kuan-chih. 

26 A one-legged animal which looks like a hornless bull; its hide is green; on the kuei, wang-liang, and 
wang-hsiang (notes 27 and 28) see Derk Bodde, Festivals in Classical China (Frinceton: Princeton 
University Press, 1975), pp. 106-108. 

21 Theories vary on what a wang-liang is: it may be a sea monster or a mountain spirit; see also note 
26. 
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28 A deep-sea monster sometimes called a Mu-chung which eats people; see also note 26. 

29 A sexless sheep which lives in the earth. 

30 Other works such as the Shih-chou chi (Record of the Ten Islands) may be later. On Shen-i ching 
see also Franke, 1961. 

31 See his comments on the Chang Liang anecdote at the end of chapter 84. 

32 On the story of Huang-ti, Ch’ih-yu, and the Hsiian-ni, see Hu Wan-ch’ian JI , “Hsüan-nü, 
pai-yiian, T’ien-shu” KK , AR , KB , Chung-wai wen-hsiieh, 12.6(November), 136-164. and 
Nienhauser, 1985, p. 929-932 & 936-941. 

33 The author is currently working on such a critical edition and annotated translation. 

34 As Yiian K’o, 1957, p. 232 notes, in the oracle-bone script the character for Shu is essentially a 
picture of a silkworm indicating the very early development of sericulture in that state. 

35 The text may be corrupt here. See also note 35. 

36 On the possible significance of stones here and throughout this text, see Wang Hsiao-len, 1977. A 
human changing into a stone is also a basic folklore motif (Stith Thomson motif A974, see Walls, 
1984, p. 125). 

37 The entire text as it is found in Yen K’o-chun, 1979, has been reconstructed from /e/-shu with too 
little care. A considerable basis for a critical edition can be found in Yiian K’o, 1957, pp. 232-240, 
where Yuan combines cites parallel passages in several other more reliable works to restructure the 
events of the Shu-wang pen-chi. l 

38 Another version of the story relates how the five hearties were deceived by King Huei of Ch’in 
#241 -— into leading five oxen which supposedly defecated gold from Ch’in to Shu thereby leaving 
a track which the Ch’in armies were able to follow in an attack on Shu (see Yüan K’o, 1957). 

3? Aside from James I. Crump, Jr.’s work on the Chan-kuo ts’e (see esp. his “The Chan-kuo ts’e and Its 
Fiction, T’oung Pao, 47[1960], 305-375 and his Intrigues: Studies of the Chan-kuo ts’e [Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1964] ), studies of the Shih-shuo hsin-yii (the magnum opus of 
this classification), and Herbert Franke’s (“Literary Parody in Traditional Chinese Literature: 
Descriptive Pseudo-Biographies,” Oriens Extremus, 21.1[June 1974], 23-31) and my own (“An 

_ Allegorical Reading of Han Yu’s ‘Mao-Ying Chuan’ (Biography of Fur Point,” Oriens Extremus, 
23.2[December 1976], 153-174) articles on the pseudo-iographies of the T'ang, very little has 
been done. 
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Wrath of the Great Wall’ 
(RRB) 


Winifred Wei 


PROLOGUE 


Feudal lords thrived in China in the 
last centuries of the Chou (Jl) dynasty 
(1122-255 B.C.) Some of them ‘called 
themselves kings. Wars between them 
lasted 250 years, engulfing the Chinese 
people in devastation. But it was during 
the Chou Dynasty that great philosophers, 
teachers, economists and statesmen 
emerged. Among them were Confucius 
(JLE) whose ethical teachings have 
had such a great effect on the develop- 
ment of Chinese culture; Mo Ti (##) 
who preached universal love; Lao Tzu 
(#8) who founded Taoism; Hsun Tzu 
and Han Fei Tzu (43> ES) who 
favored ruthless autocratic rule. Believers 
in Hsun’s and Han’s theory of government 
were known as legalists. 

Ch’in, a mountainous kingdom in 
northwest China, was held in contempt 
by other kingdoms which regarded it 
aS a semibarbarian country. However, 
by utilizing the totalitarian methods 
advocated by the legalists, Ch’in grew 
stronger and stronger. Fearful of its 
growing power, five of the other six 
Kingdoms then in existence formed an 
alliance and attacked Ch’in. The attack 
was beaten off, still further enhancing 
Ch’in’s prestige and attracting talent 


from the other kingdoms. The five allied 
states — Han, Chao, Wei Chu and Yen 
(o Ht» He > HH. He) — and Chi (3), 
which had remained neutral, were 
vanquished one by one. 

After completing their conquest, King 
Cheng proclaimed himself Shih Huang 
Ti (First Emperor), founder of an imperial 
dynasty which, he hoped, would rule 
in perpetuity. His reign as emperor, 
however, lasted only twelve years. He 
died in 210 B.C., and Ch’in empire 
collapsed only two years later. 

The empire, though so short-lived, 
ushered in a new era in Chinese history. 


`À central administration replaced the 


feudal system. Iron replaced copper. 
Weights, measurements and currency were 
standardised. Uniform laws were pro- 
mulgated. A common written language 
was introduced. New cities, new palaces 
and new highways were built; and, as a 
bulwark against the barbarian hordes 
in the north, the Great Wall, one of the 
great wonders of the world, was 
constructed. The Ch’in empire, from 
Which comes the name China, marked 
the beginning of a glorious period in 
China’s medieval history. 

Emperor Shih Huang is renowned 
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in China for his brilliant achievements, 
but at the same time execrated as one 
of the most inhuman and ruthless rulers 
of all times. He forced millions of people 
into slave labor and had several hundred 
thousand convicts castrated. 

He exercised thought control. Critics 
of his government, including some of 
the most learned men in the country, 
were buried alive. He killed his two 
step-brothers, poisoned his father, drove 


his mother to insanity and exiled his 
eldest son. 

Of all the construction projects 
undertaken during his reign, only the 
Great Wall, stretching 1,400 miles inland 
from the sea, remains. 

This play tells the story of King 
Cheng from the time he was 16 (243 
B.C.) through his accession as Emperor 
Shih Huang at the age of 39, to his 
death at the age of 50. 


*Editor’s note: This is a revised, indeed a largely rewritten, version of The Great Wall, which was published in book 


form more than 20 years ago. 
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CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 


Chao Chi (##): the Queen Mother 
of Ch’in, an alluringly beautiful 
woman, a native of Han Tan ( WWE) 
capital of the Kingdom of Chao. 

LO Pu Wei (2 K): premier of Chin, 
guardian of King Cheng and Duke of 
Wen Hsien (%3). Once a rich 
merchant and a native of Yang Ti, 
he was the Queen Mother’s first love. 


King Cheng of Ch'in (EK): later 
First Emperor of Ch’in 
Chao Kao (#88): Chief Eunuch and 


Keeper of the Royal Seal. 

Lao Ai (#3): a professional paramour, 
recommended to the Queen Mother 
by Lü Pu Wei. He became the Queen 
Mother’s lover and was made Count 
of Chang Hsin (R18 f). 

Two small boys: one five and the other 
three. They were sons of the ee 
Mother, sired by Lao Ai. 

Chao Chung (#38): a slave of Lū Pu Wei 
given to Chao Chi as part of her 
dowry. He became a eunuch after 
entering the palace of Ch’in 

Chong Ping (EP): a prince in exile 
from the Kingdom of Chu. 

Chong Wen ( EXÆ ): a prince of Ch’in 

Cheng Kuo (88 Bi): an irrigation expert 
from the Kingdom of Han. 


Li Sze (47): a courtier of Ch’in, later 
its premier. 
Yu Lian (#8: a commoner from Da 


Liang, capital of the Kingdom of Wei, 
later appointed Kuo Wei (defender 
of the country, equivalent to Chief 
of the General Staff). 

Fu Soo (#k#): Crown Prince of Ch’in, 
King Cheng’s eldest son. 

Huan Yi (8); a Ch’in general, who, 
after defeat by Chao’s Li Mu, sought 
asylum in the Kingdom of Yen under 
the false name of Fan Yu Chi 
( PSH). 


Chung Yu Yueh (7 F): Head of the 
70 learned men, the King’s secretariat. 

Wang Wan ( --¥#): Premier of Ch’in 

Meng Tien (ff): A famous general 
of Ch’in who supervised the building 
of the Great Wall. He was also a very 
accomplished scholar and inventor of 
the Chinese writing brush. 

Meng Yi (%4): Meng Tien’s brother, 
a high official of the Ch’in Court. 

Wang Chien (= 34): a general of Ch’in. 

Li Mu (4%): a famous general of the 
Kingdom of Chao. 

Madame Li ( 22): Li Mu’s wife. 

Yen Niang (3848): a beautiful girl given 
to Li Mu by the King of Chao; later 
she became King Cheng’s favorite. 

Tun Joh and Yao Chia (W3 ` ak El): 
two master spies of Ch’in. 

Ching Keh (3): a skillful swordsman 
of the Kingdom of Yen, sent by Yen’s 
Crown Prince to assassinate King 
Cheng. 


Ch’in Wu Yang (#942): Ching Keh’s 
second. 

Hsia Wu Chi ( XH); Imperial Physician 
of King Cheng. 


Hsu Fu, alias Hsu Sheh ( RHIZ Rit): a 
necromancer, legendary first ruler of 
the fairy island of Pung Lai (X ) 
believed to be one of the islands 
of Japan. 

Lu Seng and Hou Seng (MÆ ` #4): 
necromancers. 

Kao Chien Li (R 37RE): a well-known 
Chu (31) player. Chu is a stringed 
musical instrument. 

Chiang MO (#2): a young woman 
whose husband was drafted on their 
wedding night to build the Great Wall. 

Hu Hai (H£): the 18th son of the 
First Emperor of Chin, later became 
the Second Emperor. 

Officials, ennuchs, maids, soldiers, convict 
laborers and others. 
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ACT ONE 
ILLICIT LOVE 
\ 


Place: 

A room in the Chi Nien Palace ( EFH) 
in the city of Yun (3 €), a, suburb five 
miles south of Hsien n ( aS ), capital 
of the Kingdom of Ch’in 


Time: 
243 B.C., fourth year in the reign of 
King Cheng of Chin 


Stage Setting: 

A spacious but sparsely furnished room 
in the Chi Nien Palace: A moonshaped 
door upstage center opens on to a white 
_ marble balustrade. Through the window 
- upstage right can be seen part of a garden. 
A smaller door downstage left leads to 
an ante-room and another entrance is 
at the opposite side. Near the window 
there is a big but low divan covered 
with a rush-grass mattress. A low oblong 
teapoy is athwart the center of the 
divan and behind it a marble screen. 
A bronze tripod, a chess table and seats 
made of knotted hardwood roots and 
several round cushions make up the rest 
of the furniture. In an alcove in the 
left-hand wall are: an incense burner 
in the shape of a phoenix, a bronze 


mirror, a wooden vanity case: Under. 


the alcove is a bronze timepiece with 
water dripping evenly from one container 
to another. Several oil lamps hang from 
the vaulted ceiling. On the floor is a 
big. ceramic vase containing a: horsetail 


whisk, an ivory back scratcher and an 


oil lamp lighter on a long stick. The room 
appears to have not been in use for some 
time. On every piece of furniture is a 
film of dust and on every bronze article 
spots of verdigris. , 


The Curtain Rises: 
The room is dimly lit as the curtain rises. 


A distant hubbub and sound of approach- 
_ ing horse hoofs can be heard. After a 


brief moment of silence, footsteps 
become audible, followed by the 
unbolting of the moon-shaped door. 
Squeakingly the door is pushed open. 
The Queen Mother enters, flanked by 
her suite. | 


Queen Mother: | 
Raise the curtains! Open the windows! 
This place smells like a dungeon!. 


The attendants quickly raise the cur- 
tains and open the windows. The 
Queen Mother carefully removes her 
hood and cloak with tke help of maids. 
She wears a white gown. She looks 
much younger than her age which is 
in middle 30s. Her glence moves from 
one object to another and lingers a 
while on the tripod. She speaks to 
herself, reminiscently. 


Nothing has changed much here. But 
it has been three years, three long and 
unhappy years since I was here last! 
(to maids) What time is it? 


Maid: 
(rushing to the water slock) This clock 
is useless. It’s almost dry! 


Queen Mother: 
(angrily) Get me the caretakers! 


(Exit two eunuchs.) 


` Go out and consult the sun dial. 


(Exit a maid) 


cad 
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. Dust the furniture. Polish the bronzew- 
ares (she looks up) Fill the lamps and 
change the wicks. I may stay here 
overnight. 


Maids and Eunuchs: 
(in chorus) Yes, Your Majesty. 


(As most of her attendants are busy doing 
their chores, the Queen Mother sits on 
the divan and speaks to the maid holding 
her cloak) 


Queen Mother: 
Chu Szu, my hair is out of place. Comb it. 


Chu Sze: 

(putting down the cloak on the chess 
table) I left Your Majesty’s vanity case 
in the palaquin. PH fetch it at once. 


Queen Mother: 
Never mind. There is one in the alcove. 


(Chu Sze goes to the alcove just as the 
maid who went out to check the time 
re-enters. ) l 


Maid: 
(on one knee) The shadow of the needle 
on the sun dial is between Woo and Wei. 


Queen Mother: 

It is already past noontime!  (subcon- 
sciously) He'll be here any minute. 
(while speaking, a view of the rear garden 
catches her eye. The garden, though 
long neglected, still looks attractive with 
chrysanthemums of various colors grown 
wild. To the kneeling maid) Go and 
fetch some flowers from the garden. 


(Exit the maid. Meanwhile, Chu Sze 
opens the vanity case in the alcove. 
A cloud of dust emerges. It chokes her 


and makes her sneeze and cough.) 


Queen Mother: 
Chu Sze, what’s the matter with you? 


Chu Sze: 
The dust. The face powder has turned 
into dust! 


Queen Mother: 
Get the box from the palaquin then. 


(Exit Chu Sze. The Queen Mother 
sighs.) 

Everything is reduced to mold and dust 
in the end! Even inanimate things, 
without feeling, without passion or 
life, turn into ashes! (Her eyes glisten 
as she holds back her tears.) 


(Enters a eunuch followed by Chao Kao. 
Chao also wears the costume of a enunch. 
He is a teen-age boy of good physique, 
with shrewed eyes, a low forehead and 
thin lips. Both kneel down.) 


Older Eunuch: 
Your Majesty, I could not find anyone 
in this palace but this boy. 


Queen Mother: 
(to Chao Kao) Where are all the others? 


Chao Kao: 
They left for Hsien Yang yesterday. 


Queen Mother: 
Did they have to go in a herd and leave 


` the palace unattended? 


Chao Kao: 

Big ceremonies were to be held there, 
parades and open air shows, to mark the. 
third anniversary of the late King’s 
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ascension to Heaven. 
resist the attractions. 
here! 


They could not 
Life is so dull 


Queen Mother: 
Why didn’t you go with them? 


Chao Kao: 
Someone had to stay behind to watch 
this palace. 


Older Eunuch: 
(chipping in) I found him in the imperial 
library copying books. He writes a 
beautiful hand. 


Queen Mother: 

A studious young man, no doubt, I 
hope the King likes books as much. 
What’s your name? 


Chao Kao: 
My humble name is Chao Kao, Your 
Majesty. 


Queen Mother: 

Your name sounds familiar. Hold up 
your head and let me look at you. (Chao 
Kao holds up his hedd) I’ve seen you 
somewhere before. 


Chao Kao: 

Pm Eunuch Chao Chung’s adopted son. 
My mother was a slave in the Hsien 
Yang Palace. She died while giving birth 
to me. Chao Chung took pity on me 
and adopted me. 


Queen Mother: 

Now I remember. You used to be the 
King’s play mate. I wonder why Chao 
Chung has kept you here? 


Chao Kao: 


(sheepishly) It’s ... its ... its because 


I... Pm not yet a real eunuch. (blushes) 


Queen Mother: 

(suppressing a smile) I don’t blame 
Chao Chung. The silkworm room treat- 
ment is so inhuman. 


(Chu Sze re-enters with a vanity case 
and several silk gowns.) 


(Conversation between the Queen Mother 
and Chao Kao is interrupted. Chao 
Kao steals furtive glances at the Queen 
Mother, with admiration plainly written 
on his face.) 


Queen Mother: 


(to Chao Kao) You may go now. I 


shall see to it that you get a suitable 
position. 


Chao Kao: . 
A thousand thanks, Your Majesty (backs 
out) 


(Chu Sze lays the silk garments on the 
divan and then takes a mirror from the 
vanity case. She hands it to a young 
maid nearby. The latter kneels down 
before the Queen Mother and holds it 
up for her to see.) 


Chu Sze: 

(combing the Queen Mother’s hair) 
Your Majesty, who’s that young eunuch? 
I don’t like the way he looks at you. 


Queen Mother: 
He is Chao Kao, Euruch Chao Chung’s 
adopted son. He has aot yet learned the 
court etiquette. 


Young Maid: 
It’s so strange! 
eunuchs have sons. 


I have never heard 


Jt 
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Chu Sze: 
Eunuchs are not supposed to have sons. 


Young Maid: 
Why not? Don’t eunuchs beget eunuchs? 


(Giggles ripple in the room) 


Young Maid: 
(glad that her remark evokes mirth) 
What’s the silkworm room treatment? 


Chu Sze: 
It’s a treatment to turn men into eunuchs. 


Young Maid: l 
Does it have anything to do with silk- 
worms? 


(A Wild burst of laughter) 


Queen Mother: 
(half seriously) Stop it. You people are 
becoming more and more impertinent! 


(Laughter stops abruptly. The young 
maid is on the verge of tears and her 
hands holding the mirror tremble.) 


Queen Mother: 

(to the young maid, benigniy) The 
treatment is performed in a dark and 
warm room like the silkworm room. And’ 
the patient has to stay in that room to 
recuperate. That’s why it’s so called. 


Young Maid: 
(still looks bewildered but dares not ask 
more) Thank you, Your Majesty. 


Queen Mother: 

(to Chu Sze) Mind your work! (adjusting 
the mirror) Comb the front part loose 
and high, cock it slightly to the right. 
No, no, to this side. That’s right. Put 


my pearl pin on to keep it in place... . 


(After Chu Sze fixes her hair, the Queen 
Mother stands up. She walks toward 
the ante-room followed by Chu Sze 
holding her garments.) 


Queen Mother: 
(pointing to the garments) 
perfume them with incense? 


Did you 


Chu Sze: 
I should be put to death, Your Majesty. 
I forgot to do it. 


Queen Mother: 

This is not your fault. A woman in 
mourning is not supposed to wear 
perfumed gowns ... but my period of 
mourning is over. (as if talking to herself) 
I can’t go on mourning the late King 
for the rest of my life. 


(The Queen Mother enters the ante-room 
with her maids.) 


(In the absence of their mistress, the 
eunuchs and maids begin to form small 
groups of threes and fours to exchange 
gossips. The group at down-state right, 
and farthest from the ante-room converses 
audibly.) 


Maid Chia: 

The Queen Mother is obviously here 
for a rendezvous with a lover. Do you 
know who he is? 


Maid Yi: 
The Premier, of course. 
Maid Chia: 


(dispointed at learning she is not the 
only one to know) How do you know? 
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Maid Yi: 

Do you think I have no eyes and ears? 
Now it’s my turn to ask you. Do you 
know why the’ young king is named 
Cheng? 


Maid Chia: 
Who doesn’t? It’s because he was born 
in the first moon of the year. 


Maid Yi: 

(contemptuously) Pei! You are wasting 
your years in the court. You don’t know 
any more than people in the street do. 
(assuming an air of superiority) He was 
so named because he was not born in 
the first moon as he should have been. 


Maid Chia: 

(confused) You talk as if your intestines 
were twisted. Why all the fuss about 
when he was born? 


Maid Yi: 

Fuss! The whole country will be in an 
uproar if they find out he was not born 
in the first moon. 


Maid Chia: 

You are making me more and more 
confused. Now drive in the nail with 
one blow, don’t knock around it. 


Maid Yi: 

If he were born in the first moon, he 
should be the rightful heir to the late 
King, but it seems that he wasin a hurry. 
He arrived two months earlier. This made 
him the Premier’s illegitimate child. 


Maid China: 

Many babies are born prematurely. 
How could you say such a horrible 
thing about our King! 


Maid Yi: 

If there is nothing to hide, why should 
there have been so mtch care in naming 
him after the month of his birth? You 
know the old saying, “You only attract 
more attention to thə thing you wish 
to conceal.” 


(Her voice grows louder as her enthusiasm 
mounts. A eunuch disengages himself 
from a bigger group and edges quietly 
toward the two maids.) 


Eunuch: 
What are you two doing? . 


(The two maids suddenly pretend to 
be busy at work.) 


Maid Yi: 
Can’t you see? 
oil lamps. 


We are polishing the 


Eunuch: 
What are you polishing them with? 


Maid Chia: | 
Cinder and fine sand, cf course. 


Eunuch: 


Cinder and fine sand? I thought you 


_were licking them with your long tongues. 


Maid Yi: 
(angrily) Go back to your own work. 


Eunuch: 
You'll regret it, if you send me away. 
Pve a piece of very interesting news 
for you. 


Maids: 
(eager to hear) Out with it, quickly. 
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Eunuch: 
I want a reward. 


Maids: 
Name it. 


Eunuch: 

I want you to meet me in the kiosk 
after dark. (Pointing to the kiosk in 
the rear garden. Maid Chia looks piqued 
but Yi giggles.) 


Maid Yi: 

(nudging Chia) Don’t pout. After all, 
what a enunch can do to us. (to the 
eunuch) Alright, we'll meet you there. 
Now, spill it. 


Eunuch: 

When I was cleaning the window early 
this morning, I saw Chao Chung coming 
out of the Queen Mother’s bed chamber 


Maid Yi: 
You mean you suspect that old eunuch 
and the Queen mother... 


Eunuch: 

Don’t interrupt me. Chao Chung was 
holding in his hand a royal message box 
tied with a LOVE KNOT under Her 
Majesty’s seal... 


Maid Chia: 
How could you see that clearly? 


Eunuch: 

I was standing on the ladder. He passed 
right under my nose. Í asked him where 
he was going. He stared at me and said 
“None of your business.” 


Maid Chia: 
Then how do you know who’s the 


recipient of that message? - 


Eunuch:. 

You are interrupting me again. At that 
juncture Chu Sze ran out and shouted 
after Chao Chung, “Her Majesty wants 
the Premier to be sure to get there on 
time. 


(As all the attendants are busy gossiping, 
Lü Pu Wei comes in quietly through 
the round door. He is wearing an 
ordinary garment and without any 


attendant. Someone near the door 
recognizes him and shouts: “The 
_ Premier”) 


The entire suite: 
(kneel down) May Your Excellency live 
a thousand years! 


(Lū nods his head and: makes a gesture 
with his hand for them to get up. They 


rise. Lt is about 50 years of age, with 


clean-cut, handsome features. The white 
hair at his temples and his well-trimmed 
beard add dignity to his appearance. 
There is grace in his carriage and subtlety 
in his demeanor. His slender fingers and 
pale complexion indicate that he is a 
man of culture. His sharp eyes reflect 
intelligence and shrewdness.) 


Lü: 
Where is Her Majesty? 


The suite: 

Her Majesty is in the ante-room. May 
we inform Her Majesty of Your Excel- 
lency’s arrival? 


(Li nods his head. A maid goes to 
the door of the ante-room, kneels 
down.) 
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Maid: l 
Your Majesty, the Premier is here. 


Chu Sze: 
(offstage) Ask His Excellency to wait 
for a while. 


Maid: 
(going to the Premier and kneeling) 
Her Majesty asks your Excellency to wait. 


(Lū again nods and sits down. His eyes 
quickly sweep the room, then he bows 
his head deep.in thought. A maid comes 
up with a cup of wine. He accepts and 
slowly sips it. After a short while, the 
door to the ante-rroom opens. Chu 
Sze enters.) l 


Chu Sze: 

(goes to the Premier and curtsies) Your 
Excellency, Her Majesty will soon come 
out. 


(Lü immediately puts down the wine 


cup, stands up and walks toward the. 


ante-room. The Queen Mother enters, 
attired in a bright purple gown with 
sparkling jewels. She looks more 
beautiful and alluring than before. Her 
face flushes and her eyes gleam at the 
sight of her lover. Lü bows his head to 
avoid her gaze.) 


Li: 

(making a gesture to prostrate) Your 
humble servant, Li Pu Wei, wishes Your 
Majesty good health. 


Queen Mother: 

Please don’t stand on ceremonies. (taking 
another fond look at Lū) I can see Your 
Excellency is radiant with good health. 
After so many years you haven’t changed 
much. 


La: 

By the blessings of the King and Your 
Majesty, your humble servant is leading 
a life of peace and contentment. 


(The Queen Mother sits on the divan, 
resting one arm on the low table athwart 
it.) 


Queen Mother: 

(to LG) Please be seated and at ease. 

Li: 

(sits down on a seat made of tree root) 
(presumptuously) Forgive me for saying 
so, but it seems that Your Majesty no . 
longer is in mourning for the late King. 


Queen Mother: 

(slightly uneasy) No, it has been fully 
three years since his departure for Heaven. 
I’ve just ceased mourning. 


Lü: 

(still seriously) Three years observance 
is for offspring! A widow should be in 
mourning as long as she lives. 


Queen Mother: 

(visibly irritated) Your Excellency, you 
are head of the hundred officials and the 
guardian of the King, but you have no 
right to reproach me like this. 


Lü: 

(sensing that he has overplayed his hand, 
quickly changes his tone) Please forgive 
me, Your Majesty. My earnestness has 
roughened my manners, but my intention 
is good. I don’t wish to see Your Majesty 
being exposed to criticism and censure. 


Queen Mother: 
I stay in the depths of my palace. I go 
out only in veiled palaquin. I preside 
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over the court behind curtains. No 
outsiders are allowed to see me. I can 
wear anything I like. 


Li: 
(defeated) Yes, Your Majesty. 


Queen Mother: 

(changing the subject) I heard that your 
wife died a few years ago. Are you 
thinking of getting another one? 


Li: 
I’ve no intention of doing that. 


Queen Mother: 

(with ill-concealed joy) You should 
have someone to run your large house- 
hold. 


Lia 
Thanks to Your Majesty for your kind 
concern. Your humble servant has many 


` able and reliable retainers to do all kinds 


of jobs in and out of the house. (a pause) 
Your Majesty, I received your royal 
message this morning. I wonder... 


Queen Mother: 

Ah, we’ve wasted so much time talking 
about unimportant things. Your Ex- 
cellency, I have some very serious matters 
to discuss with you. As they are state 
secrets, I prefer not to talk about them 
in Hsien Yang, which, as you know, 
is infested with spies from the six enemy 
kingdoms. 


Lū: 

Your Majesty is very prudent and 
circumspect. We can never be too careful. 
Now would Your Majesty enlighten me 
on what are the things Your Majesty 
wish to discuss with me? 


(Queen Mother looks first to her right, 
then to her left. With a sweeping gesture 
of her hand, she dismisses all her 


attendants. They quickly back out of 
the room) 
Queen Mother: 


(to her attendants) Don’t come back 
until I send for you. 


Attendants: 
(in a chorus) Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Exit all attendants. They close the 
door behind them. The Queen and Lü 
are now left alone. Lū looks uneasy. 
He makes a gesture to stop the attendants 
from leaving but the Queen freezes him 
with her eyes.) 


Queen Mother: 

(deliberately, in a loud voice) First, I 
want you to recommend a successor to 
the late Gen. Wang Chi who was killed 
while invading the Kingdom of Han. 


Li: 

With Your Majesty’s permission, I 
recommend his nephew Wang Chien, 
who is not only a brave warrior but a 
good strategist. 


Queen Mother: 
Wang Chien is a very young man. Can 
you think of a more suitable choice? 


Li: 
I cannot think of anyone who is better 
qualified than Wang Chien. 


Queen Mother:- 

Don’t you think it would displease old 
Gen. Meng Ngao to have Wang Chien 
instead of his own son appointed as his 
second in command? 
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Lo: =. 

No one knows his son Meng Woo better 
than the old general himself. Meng Woo 
is a slight disappointment but the grand- 
son Meng T’jien is the thousand-li-horse 
of the family. 


Queen Mother: 
Shall we consider him instead? 


La: l 
Your Majesty, Meng Tien is only. eighteen. 


Queen Mother: 

(laughs) Oh! I didn’t know he is that 
young. Then I shall say Wang Chien is 
more eligible. You may submit your 
recommendation in writing at court. 


Lü: 
Yes, Your Majesty. (after a brief pause) 
Is there anything else? 


Queen Mother: 

(hesitates for a while) There are so many 
vitally important things on my mind but 
I don’t know how to begin. You know 
I am only a woman without the slightest 
experience in politics. Now I am forced 
to shoulder the heavy burden of the 
country until the young king comes of 
age. He is only 16 and it will be another 
six years before he is officially crowned. 
I have to make decisions for him during 
the intervening years. I urgently need 
someone I can trust to help me, to advise 
me, to counsel me. I often stay awake 
night after night trying to think of a 
suitable person who answers all my 
requirements. (a pause) Finally, 
I have come to the resolution that you 
are the most appropriate person to fill 
the position as my own adviser. J wish 
you to come to me every evening after 
court.... 


Li: 
(shaking both his hands) No, no, Your 
Majesty, that’s impossible! All kinds 
of malicious rumor will start if I do 
that. 


Queen Mother: 

(beseechingly) But you are the only one 
I can trust and rely on. If not for me, 
do it for the young king, after all, he 
is...heis... ' 


Lü: 

(stops her short) Your Majesty, please 
understand, I am in a very precarious 
position. 


Queen Mother: 

(disbelieving) I don’t understand. You 
are the guardian of the King and head 
of all the officials, you have all the 
power in your hand. ‘Why should you 
say you are in a very precarious position? 
Is that a pretense to deny my request? 


Lu: 

Queen Mother, Your Majesty. It is true 
that I am the premier but almost all 
officials of the court are legalists there- 
fore, my opponents. Ever since Duke 
Shiao of Ch'in (#2) used Shang 
Yang (RHA) to chanze the political 
system from feudal to totalitarian, this 
country has always been controlled by 
legalists. Now if I want to advocate 
other ethical theories, naturally J am 
going against them and making for myself 
a lot of enemies. And that’s not all. 
Their biggest objection egainst me is that 
I am an ALIEN! 


Queen Mother: 

Talking about aliens, I am not a native 
of Ch’in either. My home is Han Tan 
of Chao. 
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Lü: 
Forgive me for being candid, Your 
Majesty too are not liked by the court. 


Queen Mother: 

Alright, you complain that people are 
against you because you do not go along 
with them. Then why can’t you be more 
flexible? Why don’t you bend more 
their way or simply become a legalist 
yourself? 


Lü: 


Your Majesty, you know very well that- 


Iam a merchant by profession ..... 


Queen Mother: 
But you are no longer a merchant now... 


Lü: 
To them, once you are a merchant, you 


will always stay in that class. (hesitates 


a while) I might just as well let Your 
Majesty know that my remuneration 
as premier is not enough for me to make 
ends meet. I have in my household 
thousands of retainers. I have to do 
some business on the side. 


Queen Mother: 
Is it proper for a premierto..... 


Lū: 

Don’t worry! I am not doing anything 
against the law. My retainers are handling 
all “the transactions. Besides, I 
strongly believe trading is good for the 
country. It will enrich our coffer and 
elevate the livelihood of the people. 


Queen Mother: 
Then, why do the legalists dislike 
merchants? 


Li: 

They despise the merchants. They 
compare us to the vagabonds. They 
think we get profit without laboring 
for it. If a merchant breaks the law all 
his family members will be sold-as slaves. 
Do you think I can tolerate this kind of 
system? Now I have the power. I will 
try my utmost and do everything I 
can to mitigate the influence of the 
legalists and gradually uproot the whole 
system. Recently my counsellors and 
I have compiled a book synthesizing 
and analyzing all schools of ethical. 
thinking and teachings and all theories 
of government. Confucianism, Moism, 
Taoism ..... (sensing that Queen Mother 
is getting bored) Well, I don’t think I 
should bore you any longer with this 
uninteresting subject. (finding he has 
no other things to talk about) Your 
Majesty, | want to know how the king 
likes my book? 


Queen Mother: 
Likes your book? He hasn’t even touched 
it. 


Lü: 
(hurt) Hasn’t touched it! 
trouble we’ve gone through! 


After all the 


Queen Mother: 
He said he’ll never read it and he cursed it. | 


La: 
(upset) Cursed it! 


Queen Mother: 

He said in the very first chapter you 
quoted Huang Tis (#3) instructions 
to his son Chuen Shieh ( #434 ) with the 
obvious intention and ‘presumption of 
implying and treating him, the king, as 
your son. That’s not all. In that book 
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you criticize. his forefather King Hwei 
of Ch’in (3834 = ) as a mental and physical 
invalid! 


Li: 
If the king hasn’t read it, then how 
could he’ have found out all these? 


Queen Mother: 

All the court officials read it, Pm sure. 
Besides, I heard that you’ve hanged a 
copy of the book on the city wall of 
Hsien Yang with a notice saying that 
anyone who could change, delete or add 
One word would get a thousand tael 
of gold as reward. Everyone in Hsien 
Yang must have read it except the king. 


Lü: 

(shaking his head and sighs) I knew the 
king does not like me much, but I am 
really upset to know that he almost 
hates me. 


Queen Mother: 

(sympathetic) Pl talk to the king and do 
my best to get you back into his good 
graces. 


La: 

‘(shaking both his hands) Your Majesty, 
please- don’t. It’s better for the king 
and me not to be on good terms. 


Queen Mother: 
(puzzled) All these intricacies are really 
beyond me. 


Lü: 

As it is, the boy king has the support 
of all political cliques — those who are 
for me, those who are against me and 
those who are neutral. 


Queen Mother: 


(proudly) Oh, I am so happy to know 
that my boy commands that much 
support. (with a sly smile) I should say 
OUR boy, OUR son..... 


(Lū Pu Wes face turns pale. He quickly 
gets up, rushes to the open window, 
thrusts his head out, looks first to one 
side then the other. After he sees that 
on one is evesdropping, he heaves a 
sigh of relief. He carefully closes the 
window. The room dims a little but the 
slanting afternoon sunshine sieves through 
the thin and threadbare silk pasted on 


- the window and rests its beam, like a 


spot light, upon the Queen Mother. 
Lü turns around. His facial expression 
is barely visible. He walks straight to 
the Queen Mother.) 


Lü: 

(with a cool and firm voice) Chao Chi! 
(The Queen Mother is startled by his 
serious tone.) Chao Chi, unless you are 


` careful with your tongue, you’ll get all 


three of us — you, the young king and me 
— into serious trouble. Our heads may 
one day bid adieu to our necks. (The 
Queen Mother looks shocked) Don’t you 
realize that the king has an ambitious 
brother Cheng Chiao, Prince of Chang 
An? ( BEZERS) Don’t you know that 
the late king had more than ten older 
brothers and half of them are still living? 
Anyone of them has a better claim to 
the throne than the poor boy who now 
sits on it! 


Queen Mother: 
(greatly disturbed) 
to usurp the throne? 


Are they plotting 


Lū: 
Not right away but they are biding 
their time. All that they are waiting 
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for is the kind of proof which your 
reckless tongue will provide them! 


Queen Mother: 
But we are talking behind closed doors. 


Li: 

Walls have ears! When I came into this 
room I overheard the eunuchs and maids 
were talking about “love knot 
TETE Queen Mother ..... the premier 
re ” Chao Chi, you are too careless. 
It’s alright to bestow something upon 
me but you don’t have to tie it with a 
“love knot.” You are inviting trouble! 


* a. + œ 


Queen Mother: 

(taking his reproach quietly, after a 
moment of deliberation she speaks in 
a very soft tone) I did not know that 
the consequence could be so grave. I 
thought I was quite careful in asking you 
_to meet me here instead of Hsien Yang 
ee Pu Wei, did you take a good look 
at the present I gave you? 


Li: ` 
Yes, I did. It’s a jade pendant, very 
finely carved indeed. Thank you. 


Queen Mother: 
It used to be a pair. 


La: 
Oh yes, jade pendant often comes in 
pairs. 


Queen Mother: 
Don’t you remember to whom it once 
belonged? 


Lü: 


It looks familiar. Ah, I remember, it 
belonged to the late king. 


Queen Mother: 
Are you feigning ignorance? 


Li: 
No, I really can’t recall. 


Queen Mother: 
It was once yours. 


Li: 
Mine? (suddenly he remembers. He 
blushes and wipes off some sweat on 
his forehead with his sleeve.) 


Queen Mother: 

You gave it to me sixteen years ago. 
You unfastened it from your belt the 
night..... the night of our union. 


Li: 
No wonder I couldn’t remember. Sixteen 
years is a long time! 


Queen Mother: 
Sixteen years five moons and thirteen 
days. 


Lü: 

(Horrified) How can you remember the 
date so clearly? Did you put down in 
writing somewhere? 


Queen Mother: 
(with a mischievous smile) I did. 


Li: 
(more anxious) Where is it? 
burn it at once. 


You must 


Queen Mother: 
Burn what? 


Th: 


Your memorandum. Where is it? 
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Queen Mother: 

(pointing to her heart) Here. 

La: 

Give it to me at once! 

Queen Mother: 

I gave it to you a long time ago. 

Lü: i 

(puzzled) Your memorandum? 

Queen Mother: 

No, my heart. I keep everything I want 


to remember in my heart. 


Lü: 
(heaves a sigh of relief) I am in no mood 
for jokes. 


Queen Mother: 
I am not joking. I am serious. I’ve 
waited sixteen long years to see you again. 


(She looks tenderly into her lover’s 
eyes, searching hopefully for a response. 
Lü hides his inner conflict by bowing 
his head.) 


Lü: 

(in a trembling voice) Chao Chi, don’t 
open the grave and let the ghost of our 
past come out! It'll ruin the three of us. 


Queen Mother: 

(losing all restraint, she covers her face 
and cries) I married the late King in 
compliance with your wishes, to help 
you achieve your aims. The part I played 
as his wife was only a performance to 
please you, for you are the only one 
I have ever loved. Now that the chance 
I had waited for so long so patiently 


has finally come, and you think ill of. 


our love and as something long dead. 


Lü: 

(in a consoling tone) Please stop crying. 
How can you face your attendants with 
swollen eyes? We have already aroused 
their suspicions by talking behind closed 
doors and windows. Please try to think 


. with your head instead of your heart. 


By using your head, you will find that 
all your misery is only imaginery. 


Queen Mother: 

I feel like a dancer on a scaffold erected 
for the amusement of the gods. After 
the performance, I cannot find the 
ladder to come down. 


Lü: 

Chao Chi, why do you want to come 
down? You are at the height of your 
performance. Not only the people of 
Ch’in but all the peoples under the sky 
are your audience. You are now the 
Queen Dowager of Ch’in, the strongest 
of all the kingdoms. You have all the 
power in your hand. Judging by the ` 
present trend, Ch’in may one day become 
an empire, then you'll be sitting on top 
of the world, and your name will go down 
in history as Empress Dowager, Queen 
Mother of The Fitst Emperor of Ch’in. 


Queen Mother: 
(coolly) I don’t care. 


Lü: 

(greatly agitated) But I do. I want to 
remain as the premier, the guardian of 
the young king, the Duke of Wen Hsin. 
Chao Chi, you ought to know that to get 
where I am, I’ve squandered a fortune 
and several times risked my life. I begged, 
persuaded, threatended, bribed to ‘get 
Yi Jen (FA) your husband, from 
hostage in Chao to the throne of Ch’in. 
Now I’ve all I wanted, position, wealth 
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and most important of all, POWER. 
Chao Chi, (between his teeth) Pm not 
_ going to let you ruin me! 


Queen Mother: 

(greatly enraged. She stands up, pointing 
her finger at Li) What? Ruin you? 
You said Pm ruining you! Lü Pu Wei, 
you are a man without conscience! 
I came from. a respectable and wealthy 
family of Han Tan. Because I loved you, 
I agreed to be your concubine against 
my father’s wishes. When Yi Jen saw me 
and wanted me, at first you were angry 
at him, then you changed your mind and 
forced me to marry him, even though 
you knew that I was already two months 
pregnant. You promised me that one 
day I could come back to you ..... 
(choked with emotion she can not go on) 


Lü: 

(in a tender voice) Please forgive me, 
Chao Chi. I didn’t mean to be insolent. 
My anxiety has again roughened my 
manners and sharpened my tongue. 
Please understand that Pm leading a 
precarious life. I have to be very wary 
like a man walking on thin ice..... 


Queen Mother: 

(drying her tears) All right, if you think 
my love is a burden to you, PI never 
mention it again, I promise you that I 
shall not say or do anything to make 
your position more difficult. (She sits 
down) Mr. Premier, you may go now. 

La: Ta 
(now that he is free to go, he chooses to 
tarry) Please don’t think I’m as callous 
as wood or stone. I’m grateful to you 
for your love. But Pm afraid my 
allotment of fortune is limited and any 
overjoy might spell my downfall. Pm 


an old man now and, besides, my duties 
keep me occupied all the time. You’ll 
find me passive and dull, entirely 
different from the hero of your dreams. 
Please forgive me and forget me. That 
way you'll be spared disillusionment 
and embarrassment. (smiling sheepishly) 
Maybe you'll find it more rewarding to 
have the company of a younger lover?. 
I have a retainer quite handsome and.... 


Queen Mother: . 

(incensed again) Li Pu Wei, what do you 
think I am, a courtesan? If sensual 
pleasure were all I wanted, I could have 
any man I choose. But Im chaste in 
my own way. To you I’ve given my 
love and will not give it to anyone else 
as long as I shall live. 


Lū: 

Chao Chi, my love, I love you, too. 
When I sent you away, for several nights 
I could not sleep. It hurt me so much 
thinking you were in the arms of Yi 
Jen..... 


Queen Mother: 
Oh, Pu Wei. (holding out her arms to 
embrace him) 


Lü: 

(taking a few steps backward) But, 
Chao Chi, I am like a gambler, I put all 
I have on one stake. If I lose, Pil lose 
everything including my life. My present 
position has evoked the jealousy and 
even hatred of many people close to the 
King. Recently there’s rumor abroad 
that they’ve persuaded the King to 
oust all aliens who hold high government 
posts . . .. their real target is me! 


-Queen Mother: 


Are they going to drive me out of the 
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country, too? I’m also an alien. 


Li: 

They would if they could. They do not 
like you either. The late King loved you 
and he was the bulwark that protected 
you. Now that he’s gone, any wrong 
move on your part may bring you endless 
_ trouble. 


Queen Mother: 
I hate this semi-barbarious country! 
I feel so isolated and lonely here. Pu 
Wei, you have already accumulated 
enough wealth. Let’s run away to some 
other country! 


Lü: 

It’s power I really want. I won’t give it 
up. PIL never leave Ch’in. (walking 
toward the water-clock) Oh, the water- 
clock is almost dry. It must be very late. 
(He walks back to the Queen Mother 
and bows) I really have to go back to 
Hsien Yang right away. 


Queen Mother: 

Pu Wei. Is it true that we have no hope 
of ever getting together again? (Pu 
‘Wei shakes his hand and sighs) Pu Wei, 
you don’t know how much I’ve suffered 
during these sixteen long years. [I often 
dreamed of you and woke upcrying.... 
(She looks at her lover beseechingly) 
Stay with me here tonight. Maybe it’ll 
cure my love sickness. Maybe it'll help 
me to bear the pain of the eternal 
saparation from you..... 


(LG is very much entranced by her 
beauty, her love, her passion and her 
sorrow that his resistance and self-control 
seem to be ebbing. He approachs her 
like a man hypnotized. Then suddenly, 
as if stricken by a thunderholt, he stops.) 


Lü: 

No, no, Chao Chi, we can’t, we can’t! 
Even if we don’t care about our own 
reputation, we have tc think about the 
King, the harm and shame our illicit 
love would bring him ..... (desperately 
trying to find a way to get out of his 
predicament, he frantically looks about. 
His glance rests on the tripod. An idea 
dawns.) Chao Chi, look at that tripod 
over there. The King, you and I are 
like the three legs of a tripod, supporting 
the court of Ch’in. Only by keeping a 
reasonable distance from one another 
can we hold the pot in good balance. 
If we try to get too close together, the pot 
will topple and crush us underneath it. 


Queen Mother: 
(bowing her head) Pm ashamed of 
myself. Please leave me now before I 


change my mind. (LG bows and turns 
around to leave.) Wait! Do you have 
that peice of jade with you? 


Lü: 
You mean the piece you sent me this 
morning? 


Queen Mother: 
Yes, do you have it with you now? 
I want it back. 


Lü: 
(fumbling in his sleeve) Yes, here it is. 


(In the transfer of the piece of jade, the 
hands of the two lovers meet. The 
Queen Mother trembles. So does Lü, 
whose passion is now rekindles. ‘They 
quickly fall into each other’s arms, 
sighing and sobbing, then collapsing to 
the floor. Suddenly the window is 
pushed open, and sunshine floods in. 
A figure stands outside the window, 
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looking angry, hurt and shamed. He is 
no other than the young King himself. 
The lovers, caught completely unawares, 
are petrified. The Queen Mother slowly 
collects herself. She stands up, smoothes 
her dress and hair. Lū follows suit. 
Meanwhile the king looks on with a 
stony stare) 


Queen Mother: 
Why didn’t the eunuchs announce your 
coming? 


(The king does not answer but moves 
slowly away from the window. In a 
moment the moon-shaped door is pushed 
open and he enters. He is a boy of 
sixteen but looks much older. His eyes 
at times look bold and self-assured but at 
other times frightened and uncertain. 
His manner is often offensively supercili- 
ous and then sycophantically humble. 
His hazardous childhood has woven fear, 
suspicion and hatred into his character 
but given him the ability to hide his 
real feelings.) 


King: 
(with a wry smile) It seems I have come 
at a very inopportune moment. 


Queen Mother: 

(clapping her. hands to summon the 
attendants but nobody appears. Angrily) 
Are all my attendants dead? 


King: . 
They will be before sunset. My mother, 
your secret is safe. 


(Lii’s face turns pale) 


Queen Mother: 
What do you mean? 


King: 


PUH explain it to you later. 


Lü: =. 
(bowing to the King) 
may I be excused. 


Your Majesty, 


King: 
(sensing Lü’s embarrassment) Yes. 


(Li bows again and very respectfully 
backs a few steps, then turns to go. But 
before he reaches the door, the King 
calls him.) 


King: 

My honorable uncle, would you mind 
telling me bow much bribe you offered 
the imperial astrologer? 


(Now it is the Queen Mother’s turn to 
look pale) 


Lü: 

(puzzled) Bribery? The imperial 
astrologer? What do you mean, Your 
Majesty? 

King: 


It seems strangely coincidental that while 
I was out hunting on the advice of the 
imperial astrologer, you two came here 
for a rendezvous. 


Queen Mother: 

(tugging the King’s sleeve) Let your 
uncle go. PH explain everything to you 
later. (without waiting for the King’s 
consent, to Lü) Mr. Premier, you may 
go now. 


(Exit Lü) 
King: 


(between this teeth) That old scoundrel! 
That dirty merchant! From now on 
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PI never call him uncle again! 


Queen Mother: 

But it’s in your father’s will. He entrusted 
Lü as your guardian and that you should 
respect him like your own father. You 
must call him uncle as long as you live. 


King: 
What has he done for the Kingdom of 
Ch'in? Why should my father. choose 
him to be the Premier and place meritori- 
ous statesmen and brave warriors under 
him? 


Queen Mother: 

Its a long story. Sit down here. (pointing 
to thè left side of the low table on the 
divan while she sits at its right.) 


(To show his defiance, the King picks 
a seat near the tripod. He fumbles and 
sometimes tries to lift it to avoid looking 
at his mother.) 


Queen Mother: 

Your grandfather, King Hsiao Wen (# 
ff), had more than twenty sons and 
your father was in ‘the middle and out 
of favor, so he was sent to the Kingdom 
of Chao, my native country, as royal 
hostage. Often Ch’in sent soldiers to 
violate the borders of Chao. You can 
well imagine how great was your father’s 
predicament. He fared no better than a 
common prisoner until your Uncle Lü 
took an interest in him. 


King: 

(sneers) Because he saw in father a rare 
piece of merchandise out of which he 
could make a great profit. 


Queen Mother: 
So you know the story already. 


„of Li’s enemies. 


King: 
Only a part of it and from the mouths 


Please go ahead ane 
tell me the whole story. 


Queen Mother: 

Your Uncle Lü might have his own ax 
to grand, but without his heip, your 
father would have been killed long time 
ago. Neither you nor I could have 
escaped the same fate. When he heard 
that the king of Chao was going to have 
your father murdered, he bribed the 
guards and smuggled your father back to 
Ch’in. For your father he used all his 
money; for your father he risked his life. 


King: 

He might have helped my father, but 
he hasn’t done anything for the Kingdom 
of Ch'in. 


Queen Mother: 

You ungrateful brat! If your father 
had not escaped from Chao, where 
would you be? Most probably you would 
be a dirty urchin in the streets of Han 
Tan or, worse still, buried in an unmarked 
grave somewhere, after being killed by 
the soldiers of Chao. If your father 
had not been made the King, what right 
would you have to sit on the throne 
today? It was your Uncle Lü who 
helped your father, the middle son 
and out of favor, ta become the royal 
heir. He persuaded the legal but barren 
wife, Madame Hwa Yang ( #BXA), 
of your grandfather, that time the Crown 
Prince of Ch’in, to adopt your father 
as her own son. When your grandfather 
ascended the throne, Madame Hwa 
Yang became the queen and naturally 
your father emerged as their rightful 
heir, to the surprise of all his older 
brothers. 
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King: 

Under the legalist system of Ch’in, only 
meritorious statesmen and warriors are 
rewarded. Government positions and 
titles are not something to be given 
away in payment of personal favors. 


Queen Mother: 

(smiling knowingly) You have repeated 
the speech very well. Who said this 
to you? 


King: 
(hurt) Do you really want to know? 


Queen Mother: 
Yes, tell me his name. 


King: 

(hotly) Everyone is saying it. Everyone 
in the court, except Lū Pu Wei himself 
and a few of his lackeys! 


Queen Mother: 
(anxiously) It seems that you people 
are ganging up on your uncle. 


King: 

Talking about ganging up, he is, the 
guilty one. He keeps thousands of 
retainers. . 


Queen Mother: 

Prince Meng Chang cf Chi, Prince Ping 
Yuan of Chao, Prince Hsin Ling of Wei, 
and Prince Chun Sheng of Chu — these 
four famous princes had thousands of 
retainers in their days of power. 


King: 

Most of their retainers were recruited 
from the lowest classes, dog butchers, 
thieves, fugitives and vagabonds. Lü’s 
retainers are different. They are all 
men of ability. -What do you think he 


is keeping them for? 


Queen Mother: | 
Are you insinuating that he is plotting 
to usurp the throne? 


King: 

No, he will not and he dares not. He 
knows only too well he can never succeed. 
He is an alien and is generally disliked. 
He is not stupid. .He knows his own 
limitations. All he wants is to remain 
the power behind the throne. 


Queen Mother: 
What’s wrong with that? Youre still 
young and you need someone powerful 


_ to protect you. ' 


King: l 

I don’t want to be in his grip all my life. 
By the time I come of age, Ill find him 
too big to get rid of. 


Queen Mother: 
(horrified) Get rid of him? 
out of your mind? 


Are you 


King: 

I am in full possession of my faculties 
and my mind is as clear as crystal. Mother, 
I hate him! After what I’ve seen today, 
I loathe him! I despise him! Mother, 
you have to choose between him and me. 


Queen Mother: 
(greatly upset) What do you mean, 
choose between you and him. 


King: 

(kneeling) If you love me more than 
you love that old scoundrel, you must 
dismiss him from the position as my 
guardian. And [ don’t think he deserves 
to be the premier either. He may retain 
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his title as Duke of Wen Hsin and his 
vassalage of one hundred thousand 
households. But you must promise not 
to see him again. 


Queen Mother: 

No! Not until you reach the age of 22. 
It’s your father’s will. I cannot change 
it. . 


King: i 

(standing up angrily) My father did not 
say in his will that Lü Pu Wei can make 
love to his widowed queen, violate the 
good name of the royal family and 
endanger the reign of his herr. 


Queen Motiter: 

(yielding) If I promise not to see him 
again, will you respect him as your 
guardian and the head of the court? 


King: 

No, I will not.. Pm sick and tired of 
him. If you won’t dismiss him, I shall 
get rid of him myself, in my own way. 
Pll do everything in my power to make 
things hot for him. 


Queen Mother: 

You cannot do this to him. After all, 
heis....well,heis....heis.... 

King: 


(his face turns white) He is what? 


Queen Mother: 
(changes her mind) He is your father’s 
.... I mean your father’s best friend. 


King: 

' (relieved) When a man is buried, buried 
also are his hatred and his favors, as 
well as the gratitude and grudges others 
bore toward him. 


Queen Mother: 

(angrily) And buried, too, is your filial 
piety. I might just as well tell you.... 
I was Li’s concubine before I married 
your father. 


(The Queen Mother’s words, like oil 
pouring over fire, make the king burning 
with anger.) 


. King: 


When I grow up, I shall proclaim a law: 
Any woman who is unfaithful to her 
husband, dead or alive, shall be put to 
death, WITH NO EXCEPTION! 


(A hubbub of voices is heard outside 
the moon door.) 


Queen Mother: 

(unruffled) PIH do what I please! 

(The King opens his mouth to speak, 
but she silences him.) l 

Shut up! There are people outside. 


(A eunuch comes in and prostrates 
himself) 


Eunuch: 
Your Majesties, the caretakers of the 
palace have come back from Hsien Yang. 


Queen Mother: 

Caretakers! When I came here this 
morning, there wasn’t g single soul except 
a young boy. Caretakers! Everything 
here rots and molds. All of them should 
be beheaded! 


King: 
All right! (to the eunuch) Execute 
them with the others. 


Queen Mother: a 
(aghast) I didn’t really mean to have 
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them killed! (coming to a sudden 
realization) And whom do you | mean 
by “the others”? 


King: 
Your suite. 


Queen Mother: | 
(horrified) My suite! (angrily) Who 
gave you permission to execute my 
suite? 


King: 

(in an exaggerated soft voice) Mother, 
I am doing this only to protect your 
good name. You know the only way 
to stop a wagging tongue is to cut off 
the head. 
know too much already, so I had them 
arrested before I came in. Thev shall 
die before sunset. k: 


Queen Mother: 
(agitated) (to the eunuch) Tell the warden 
-to releasé my suite at once! 


Eunuch: 
Your Majesty, the Premier has already 
commuted the death sentence of your 


suite. He has sent them to build the 
royal tombs instead. 
King: - 


(gnashing his teeth) How dare he! 
How dare he defy my order!: He is 
treating me like a common minor, not a 


King. After my coronation, the first 
head to roll will be his. That dirty 
merchant! That old rogue! . 

Queen Mother: 


(calling the King by his full name) Yin 
Cheng (Wx)! (The king senses the 


seriouness of her tone. He looks at the 


Queen Mother bewildered.) Ying Cheng! 
i ; 


All members of your suite | 


. clogs gradually fade away. 


Don’t talk too much about what.-you 
would do after: your coronation. You 
are only sixteen and it'll be another 
six years before you are 22. 


King: 

(he feels the threat in his mother’s tone. 
Like a punched balloon, his face is void 
of color.) Mother, do you mean you 
and Li Pu Wei. are going to gang up 
against me? 


Queen Mother: | 

I am your mother. I won’t do anything 
to harm you. But I won’t allow you to- 
hurt your Uncle Lü either. 


King: 

(about to say something, then changes 
his mind) Mother, I have to go back 
to Hsien Yang before sunset. 


Queen Mother: 


_ You may go now. 


(The King bows and leaves.) 


(From offstage come voices imploring 
mercy.) © 


Voices: 

Have mercy on us, Your Majesty. Our 
offense is only a small one. Your Majesty, 
no tomb builders ever come back alive. 
They'll all be buried alive. Have Mercy 
onus. Your Majesty! 


Voice of the King offstage: 

Silence! It’s an honor to be buried with 
royalty. Guards! Take them away! 
(Sobs, sighs and sounds of wooden . 
From a 
distance come the sounds of: hores neigh- 
ing : and wooden wheels rolling, and 
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‘voices of grooms shouting orders as the 
‘King and his party depart. The Queen 
‘Mother is left alone. 
then throws herself onto the big divan 
and weeps. ‘The slanting rays of the 
„Setting sun cast longer and longer shadows 
in the room. One portal of the moon- 
shaped door is ajar and swings to and 
fro in the evening breeze. A strong 
gust: bangs the door. The Queen Mother 
jumps up.) 


Queen Mother: 

(looks around) Oh! Iam-alone now — 
all alone except.the guards outside the 
palace gate. Oh! I’m so frightened! 


(The winds grow stronger and it keeps 
on: banging the door. The Queen Mother 
goes to the door and tries to close it. 
Suddenly she sees someone coming up 
the steps.) 


Who goes.there? 


Voice offstage: 
Eunuch Lao Ai has a message from the 
Premier for Your Majesty. 


Queen Mother: 
Come in. 


| (Lao Ai appears in the doorway. Upon 
seeing the Queen Mother, he immediately 
-kneels.) 


(Queen Mother sits on the divan) 


Lao: - 
Your humble slave Lao Ai wishes Your 
Majesty live ten thousand years! 


Queen Mother: 
You said you have a message mom the 
. Premier. Where is it? 


She sits stunned,- 


Lao: m 
Only an oral message, Your Majesty. 


Queen Mother: 
Speak and be quick! 


-Lao Ai: 


First, His Excellency wishes to know 
how you feel. 


Queen Mother: 

How I feel? (She deliterates for a while) 
Tell him that I feel like the moon in 
eclipse, a pond polluted by scum, a 
molded mirror, the sun shrouded by 
dark clouds. Any more message? 


Lao Ai: ‘ 
His Excellency wishes Your Majesty 
to accept me as your slave. 


Queen Mother: 
PII think about it. Haw was the Premier 
when you saw vam last? 5 


Lao Ai: 

He looked very unhappy for a while, 
but he was soon comforted by his favorite 
concubine, Chu Nü. When I left him, 
he was himself again. 


Queen Mother: 
(suppressing her displeasure) 
Chu Nii? 


Who is 


Lao Ai: 

She is a ravishing beauty from the 
Kingdom of Chu, Your\ Majesty. She 
is not only beautiful but talented. The 
Premier takes her everywhere, everywhere 
except to the court. In fact, she came 
here with His Excellency this afternoon. 
I did too, together with His Excellency’s 
other attendants. 
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Queen Mother: 

I was wondering how could he send you 
from Hsien Yang in such a short time. 
If there is nothing else to tell me, you 
may go now. l 


Lao Ai: 

His Excellency asks me to stay here 
to-night. He said Your Majesty is alone 
without any attendants. He said that 
I should try my best to entertain you. 


Queen Mother: 
(suspicious) Try your best to entertain 
me? 


Lao Ai: 

(lisping) That... . that might not exactly 
be the words. He used more .... more 
refined words. I .... I .... no, no, 
your humble slave is not well 
educated .... I cannot remember the. 


exact words! 


Queen Mother: 

Apparently you are a slave in the Pre- 
mier’s household. How come you are 
in the costume of a eunuch? 


Lao Ai: i 

(hesitates for a while) There are quite a 
lot of women in His Excellency’s 
household, so he ordered to have the 
men slaves castrated. 


Queen Mother: 
You go and stand by the window there. 


(Lao Ai obeys meekly) 


(The light from the window reveals Lao’s 
profile. He is of an athletic type, well 
built, young and: handsome, but his 
wandering eyes betray his frivolous 
nature.) 


-‘my occupation. 


Queen Mother: 
(sneers) Hung! You have pimples all over 
your chin. What happened? 


Lao Ai: 

(uneasy) I.... you humble slave .... 
no,no....they....they.... 

Queen Mother: 


Newly plucked beard! You think you 
can fool me! PH ask the guards to 
examine you- before I allow you to 
stay here. l 


. Lao Ai: 


(kneels and knocks his head on the 
floor) Your Majesty, kindly spare my 
life. Tl tell you everything. It was all 
the Premier’s idea. He asked his servants 
to pluck my beard, put a eunuch’s 
costume on me .... He .... I mean 
His Excellency said I had to disguise 
as a eunuch before I can be near you 
.. I mean Your Majesty. 


Queen Mother: 

Your ill manner and foul language make 
me sick. Who are you and what’s your 
occupation? 


Lao Ai: 
My name is Lao Ai, I.... well .... 
I .... I don’t know how to describe 


I work here and there 
and most of my employers are... 


Queen Mother: 
Are what? 


Lao Ai: 
Women. 


Queen Mother: 
You should be beheaded! 
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Lao Ai: 

(knocking his head on the ground again) 
Please spare my life .... please .... 
please .... it’s not my fault .... it’s 
the Premier.... 

Queen Mother: 

Get up and light the lamps! It’s so 
dark now. 


(Lao stands up. He takes out two pieces 
of sulphur stone and a small piece of 
moxa punk from his sleeve pocket. He 
rubs the stones together vigorously.) 


Queen Mother: 

It’li take you half a day to start a fire 
this way. Go to the family temple and 
you'll find the everburning lamp on the 
shrine. That’s the fire-seed of this palace. 


(Lao is about to leave with the lamp 
lighter on a long bamboo pole. The 
Queen Mother calls him back.) 


Queen Mother: 


. What kind of incense do you use to 


perfume your attire? It has a strange 


smell. 


Lao Ai: 
It’s not incense. It’s musk. 


Queen Mother: 
Musk? 


Lao Ai: 

Musk is a kind of secretion from the 
male musk deer. It has a penetrating 
odor which attracts the female. Therefore, 
the wearer of musk. must wrap it in 
several layers of silk. The body tempera- 
ture will send out a faint smell of the 
musk which is very pleasing. 


Queen Mother: 
(almost shouts) Go on with your errand! 
Quick! 


(Lao rushes out.) 


Queen Mother: 
(between her teeth) A professional 
paramour! Lü Pu Wei.... Lü Pu Wei.. 


. you sent me a professional paramour! 
How distasteful! How insulting! Lt 
Pu Wei, I hate you..... I hate you.... 
I hate you! So you have everything 
planned before you came here! You 
brought that scoundrel here with you 
to introduce to me! ..... You have 
everything carefully planned before you 
came! You want to sever my entangle- 
ment! You have no more love for 
me! You think I am just a burden to 


you! [Iam too old....and that woman 
Chu NG... is young and beautiful.... 
Lū Pu Wei I hate you .... I hate you.. 


I wish you were here so that I could 
strangle you with my own hands! . Oh! 
my heart is so painful . 


(Seized by .stabbing’ anguish, she puts 
both her hands over her heart and bends 
with pain. Some leaves and flowers are 
blown in through the window by a 
sudden gust of wind. The Queen Mother 
picks a fallen flower up, then drops it.) 


A fallen flower, a yellowed pearl, a 
worn-out shoe ... that’s what I am to 
you now! (She suddenly straightens 
up) I must have my revenge! (between 
her teeth) I simply must! For you I 
betrayed my husband. For you I 
forfeited the affection of my son. For 
you [’ve wasted my youth. How foolish 
I have been, still trying to get at a thing 
that isn’t there, the flower in the mirror, 
the moon in the lake, the love of a 
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swindler! But how am I to get even 
with that scoundrel? A woman without 
a single confidant! (She paces to and 
fro.) How can I get even with that 
ungrateful swine? I must get myself 
some intimates. (an idea dawns) LO Pu 
Wei, I am going to enlist that man Lao 
Ai as my ‘intimate .... I’m going to use 
him as my weapon against you! 


(At this juncture Lao Ai comes in with 
the burning lamp lighter on a pole. 
He lights the lamps. The Queen Mother 
sits on the divan and watches him in 
silence.) 


Queen Mother: 
I need a bodyguard. How is your physical 
strength? 


Lao Ai: . 

(sensing the change of tone in Queen 
Mother’s voice, with a furtive smile) 
Pil show you .... Your Majesty ... 
as soon as | finish lighting the lamps. 


_ (He finishes his chore quickly, then goes 


to the tripod and lifts it off the ground, 
then slowly puts it down.) — 


Queen Mother: 


Not bad. 


Lao Ai: 

(boasting) I’m a very strong man. My 
virility is quite well known among my 
friends and clients.... 


~ Queen Mother: 


(frowning at his professional language) 
Be careful about your language. (Lao 
Ai’s face turns white. But almost in the 
same breath the Queen Mother continues) 
But I need a bodyguard right away. 
Pil enlist you. 


Lao Ai: | 

(taking the hint, quickly kneels) Thank 
you, Your Majesty. For Your Majesty’s 
sake, Lao Ai will not refuse to jump 
into a boiling cauldron or to walk through 
fire. 


Queen Mother: a 
Well said. (after a slight pause) The 
evening air is chilly. You may close 
the doors and windows and lower the 
curtains. 


CURTAIN 
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